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1 having conſidered thjge 
5 F Oel, of Virtue, B. 1 


man Actions and Paſſi- 
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ce I fare) is a > tort Word, hich. in _ 
© its fixſt and proper ſenſe being applied to 
[* 1 and ſenfible chung, 18 125 Mea- 
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ure according to Which We judge. of the 


de {rraitneſs and crookedneſs of t 


from hence it is transferred by analogy. to 
things moral an intellectual! An intel- 
lectual rule is the meafure x Fhortres to 

et which we judge, whether a thing be true 
« or falſe; and this is either general or 
more particular. Common notions and 
the acknowledged principles of Reaſon 

te axe the general rule, according. to which | 
: we judge, Whether 4 thing be true or 
falſe. The particular ee. of every 

« ſcience are the more particular rules, ac- 
«cording to which we judge, whether 
things in that Science be frue or falſe. 

« A moral rule is. the meaſure according to 
| „ hich We Judge, . whether a thing be 
good or evil: 5 The neceſſity of eh A 
rule in human life, appears at firſt view. 
What order could there be in ſociety, what 
harmony or beauty in the powers of the ſoul, 
or in the ſeveral parts of a man's external 
einde, were he at liberty to follow in- 
lination or fancy, and had no ſtandard fix- 
ed by which to try the nature of actions? 
This Rule is external or internal, the firſt 


Jupreme, the latter ſubordinate. The inter- 


nal, Hubordinate, and immediate Rule of eve- 
y man's actions is his own Conſcience: 
5 e 


5 n its Nature wn ; 3 
The external, ſupreme, and ultimate, is the 
Lato God. -His ations muſt be tried by 
Bis Conſcience,” and his "Conſcience itſelf by 
the dine Low. This has been exemplifi- 
ed by a pröper Compariſon, The Magi- 
ſtrate 9 a public Meaſure, not for 
every one to make uſe of in commerce, but 
as the Standard to which all private Men- 
fires are to be conformed; which are ac 
cordingly allowed of if they agree to it, - 
otherwiſe rejected. Among the Fews' every 
man fold by hig own weights and meaſures ; 
but then that there might be no fraud in 
them, but the ballances and weights, the 
| Upha and the Hin might be juſt, as the 
„Law commands; publik Standard were 
kept i in the BanBtuary, to Which they were 
to conferm. The weights and meaſures 
laid -up in the Sanctuary are the Laus 7 
God in the Bible, every Man's Conſcience is 
his o private meaſure. 80 weights and 
meaſures were kept 1 in the Temples among 
the Pagans, andi in Chriftian Churches 60's 


OO] II. 1 ein with Colfefme, both 
8 that is the immediate Rule, and will 
be of great uſe in che proof of the other. 
And here T ſhall endeavour to give you all 
the light I am able into this ſubject, by diſ- 
courſing of it under theſe three heads, the 

B 2 5 Nature, 


» Levit. xix. 35. Exod. XXX. 13. 1 Chron. xxilii. 29. 
9 Jones. Novel. 127. GC; 15. 5 5 


9 


4 4 Jj e ere 8 . II. 
Nature, the Rules, and the Diſtinctiont of 
Conſcience. The better to explain the Na+ 
tur e of Conſcience I shall a little open the 
5 We of. the word, which EIS into 
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with many . places, are 1 8 5 to ade 5 

port this ſenſe; of, the word, together with 
the applicableneſs of t this ſenſe tothe term in 
its moral acceptation : for ſay they, a Man's 
Conſcience, is not the. ſo/e witneſs to his acti- 
ons, but it has the knowledge of them toge- 
ther with the ommiſcient God... This to me 
appears forced. Nor is it ſo termed becauſe 
it is knowledge in conjunction with the 
knowledge of other things, as Biſhop San- 
derſim fancies; Who would have Conſcience 
to be ſo called quia ſcientiam ſcientiæ conjun- 
K becauſe it joins one knowledge to 
[os another,” uni verſal or the knowledge of 
„„ b | FRigbt, 


_ 


4 Fav; n ee 
CFacit. Annal. L. 4. C. 3. 
Prælect. 1. de Conſci. 
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came to be common waſes for one” who 
knew his own guilt.” 80 that original the 
word Conſcience refers only to Actions pat 
or refint ; but as * Placete well obſeryes; . 
by degrees this term, which properly ig 
nifies the knowledge of what is paſt Ot 2 
ent, 'came to be extended to Futurities ; eve. 
ry one uſing it to expreſs the knowledge we 
hape of the good or evil of what we are about 
to do, or in general the knowledge of 'our 
duty.” By the way, we muſt None, how 
we conte nd the terms Confeiouſneſs and Cons 

ference; for though the Latin be ignorant: 
any ſuch diſtinction, including both in the 
wot Conſerentia ; yet there is a great deal of 
difference between them in our language: 
4 eſs is confined to the actions of r 5 
mind, ing nothing elſe but that knowledge 
of itlelf, which is inſeparable from every 
thought and voluntary motion of the Soul. 
Con RN extends to all our human Actions 
f Bodi as well as mental. Conſeroufneſs is the 
TL knowledge! of the Een, Conſcience of 
0 the moral Neture' of Actions; 15 ce 
5 Ot. Confſtitaich, . f, Tur TOM mon 


6 | Of Conſcience, 8 Pax H. 
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"Grew. m. 11 we may 72 FE 15 dhe. 
ſity of opinions, it is no eaſy matter to de- 
fine Conſcience z for according to ſome it is 
an Aci, according to others a, Habit, and a 
third ſort will have it to be a F. Faculy ; and 
true it is, that the word occurs in M Scrip- 
turè in each of theſe Senſes. But this alone 
will not prove, that either of them ought 
to have a place in the definition. of Conſei- 

uf nay, it proves that neither of them 
ingly. can conſtitute the definition; ſince 
one of them cannot be choſen, but to the 
excluſion, of the other two. Talg dee 
ought not to be defined an Ad, becauſe it 
would be then with the greateſt improptic- 
t that the acts of accuſing, excufing, con- 
demning, and the like, are applied to it. 
An A# would be. repreſented as an Agent, 
and one judgment or teſtimony give another, 
For the ſame reaſon; Conſcience cannot be 
defined a Habit, ſince to ſpeak. of a 9; 22 | 
Lien as properly acting is ſcarce more accu- 
rate, than aſcribing one act to another: and 
for this further reaſon, too, that Conſcience 
may acquire gogd habits, or contract bad 
pnes, Which would be very ſtrange language, 
if Conſcience itſelf be 1 Ha Againſt de- 


Kom. ii. 15. 1 n. E 19. 1 John iii 29. 
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fining it by: the general name of a Power. 
or Faculty 1 except, ameng other reaſons 
chicfly for this, that it occaſions a falſe no- 


tion HE it, as. a diſtin, power from Reaſon, 


That it is commonly ſo thought I make no 
doubt, or that the miſtake 'aroſe from the 
uſual way of calling Conſcience a Power, 


Without adding, that this power is no other 


than the RAPE: or jug icative faculty of 
che Mind. 5 


Sxcr. IV. You may was _ > 
8 5 definition of Conſcience, till. 3 you, 
meet. with a better. Conſcience is 4 man's. 


1 Fre fon. or Under anding, confidered # in the re 


tion it bears to bis Aclions, in their moral 
Na ure, and moſt important Conſequences. 
am the better pleaſed with the genus aſ- 
1750 this definition, becauſe it is not 
SN With the obj jections which lie 
ainſt the reſt; and — 5 Reaſan and 
e alſo in Our language, is a 
term. ſo indefinite in its, meaning, as to fig- 


5 indifferently an af, a habit, or a facul- 


; by which means it may be accommo- 


Je to the ſeveral notions of Conſcience in 


Scripture; and in other Authors. The Ob- 


jets of Conſcience are human Actions con- 
 lidered in their moral nature, by which it is 


diſtinguiſhed from cammon or worldly pru- 
dence,. which looks not to the internal beauty 
or . of Actions, but to their influ- | 
a FINAL B E” i ene 


= of OOTY : arab II. 1 
ence « on the quiet and Werte this life, . 
and the welfare of Society. i Cicero ſeems 
to have glanced at this fame thing, for * 
will not pretend to ſay that he had a clear 
conception of it, in the diſtinction between 
Zoęia and Þpommots, Wiſdom and P rudence ; for 
thus he defines them, Prudentia eft rerum 
enperendarum, fugi endarumque ſcientia. Ha 
autem ſapientia, quam pr incipem dixi, Toru, 
eft divinarum, atque humanarum ſclentia; i 
Jug continetun Deorum & Homi num — 
fas & Sbcictas inter ipſos. © Wiſdom ſcarches 
« into the” natures and eſſences of things, 
«which are eternal, and this is the ſociety 
ce which Man has with the Gods, even in 
« thoſe things which Reaſon requires from 
* all intelligent Beings.” Prudence weig ghe 
only the Expediency of things, and accord- 
ingly he only who Has regard to the eternal 
and aride reaſons of things, (which T 
fancy to have been meant by Kelegtlopa) was 
by the Szorcs called a wiſe "ay This T 
take to have heen, a ; Br of (Ciceros 
as 55 10 . AR © 34 * 1 0 


2 Ae 31 tg 11 

11 7. ; De Officiis. E. 1. . 43. Os 1 
* It favours this "Senſe ar in 52 E ;. x: 1. 3.5 be 
places the Society Which Man has with thy Gods: in Kala, 
and the Laao built upon it. Eft: igitury, guoniavr nihil, eff ra- 
tiene melius, P94 in homine, & in Deo, prima homini 
cum Deo rations Fotietas,” Dux cum fit Lex, leg guoque con- 
 Jotiati hominet cùm Dii: putandi junus. And which is more, 
he calls this Law which he. ſaith is eternal, and overns the 
whole World, imperandi, prohibendique ſapientia. Græuiui 
indeed by Scitntia rerum Divinarum underſtands Natural 
Phile/o cad or the Knowledge 4 the Univerſe; and this in- 
. E 
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thought,” : though it is plain his Ideas were 
not altogether clear 1 2 diſembarraſſed. 
rudence breaks not in upon the rights and 
offices of. Conſcience, for after Conſcience 
has ſettled the definitions and boundaries of 
Virtues and Vices, the part of Prudence is 
to direct among Actions aſcertained by Con- 
ſcience as lawful, which are to take place 
in the preſent Juncture. Nay, much the 
ſame difference holds between Conſcience 
and religious Prudence; for though Conſci- 
ence takes in the conſequences of Actions, 
yet it is only ſecondarily ; Whereas Prudence, 
as ſuch, even religious Prudence, immediate 
ly reſpects the Conſequences of Actions, and 
their Nature only in the ſecond place. From 
hence it may be further obſerved, that Con- 
ſcience is called a Mitneſi, not barely for its 
knowledge of paſt or preſent Facls, but from 
its atteſting them, in order to a ſubſequent | 
gr K. 5 185 own e their moral 
n 4 oY; Nature. 
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terpretition of Seen is Mprertsl by a 15 . Xonophi 
N de Memorab. L. 1. C. 1. who Anerrian between r Get 
- and Te avfpenivg by the former 9 which it is plain he 


e = means the Origin and Laws of the Univerfe, which he fays 
3 Socrates neglecting applied himſelf to human things, or. the 
2— 1 ſtudy of moral and political Virtues. But Cicero propoſes di- 
11 | wine things not only to be fudied but imitated, Tuſc. Queſt, 
3 ä L. 4. F. 26. Where having given the ſame definition of 
e; "Wiſdom, Rerum divinarum & humanarum ſeientiam, he 
ne adds, ex quo effcitur, ut divina imitetur, humana omnia in- 
Xt * feriora virtute ducat. What is the jmitation of divipe 
al Things ? Is it imitating the Gods in their In ependence; Con- 
n- lan, and Felicity?” 87 the heavenly dee the ee 


on | and Regularity of their Motions ? 


| f ' 
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10 Q Guſeimy. Panx N 
Nature, | As he 8 comphaticalia. called, a 

Witneſs, who in a legal form depoſes what 5 
he knows for the information pf, the Judge. 


"Sper. V. Conſcience has a. 1 que re- 
18 one of them more immediately to, 

ole practical principles, by which it 2 5 8. 
its judgment of all Actions; 31 the at 
Adlions themſelves. In thę farmer. . 
it is called Syrterehs, the Repoſitory of moral 
principles and rules, à kind of Juriſpru- 
dence or Guardian, and Interpreter of the 
Law. In relation to Aclioꝝt themſelves, if 
they are not yet dane, it is a Preceptor or Mos. 
nitor, commands the doing or forbearance 
of the action, perſuades to it if good, and 
diſſuades from i if evil. If they are 9 
it is a Witneſs, which may be expreſſed by 
Syneideſis, a knowledge of the Fact; a Tea 
whoſe acts are comprehended in the 
Crifis, pronouncing the Action to be — 
or ill done, confo ormable to Law or the 
contrary; and a Rewarder, filling a Man 
with ſatisfaction and hope When he has diſ- 
charged his duty, with e and ſname 
and fear after he hath done what he ought 
not. It is very uſual by the Judgment of 
Conſcience to Lee its dictates about 
che 8 or Lr dh of Actions; ku 

| when 


'T 3 of the Se « Conſcience. are 1 in this 
Sentence of Seneca, Ep. 28. Accuſatoris primum bertikat 
fungere, deinde Fudicis, noviſſims ah abc OA | 


Chap. I. is Nature and Rules, 1 
en ee is ſaid to diſcharge the 
office of a Judge, the objects of its Judg- 
ment are moſt properly Actions paſt. Tf 
the Actions are in doing, Conſcience is an 
Tnſpefor or Governor; though in every un- 
finiſhed action as part of it is paſt, and part 
to come, this laſt member of AFrons. in the 
doing does not ſeem neceſſary to compleat the 
Giſtinction. The three principal offices of Con- 
ſeience of a Light, a Witneſs, and a Judge, are 
vſually ſummed up in a practical Syllogiſm. 
He that lives ſoberly, righteouſly, and 
godly ; in this preſent Worth) is a Ae Man, 
and accepted of God. 
I have lived after this manner, :thorelive 
| 15 wa 2 good Man, and accepted of God, 
1 major Propoſition contains the Light or 
f Conſcience, the minor its Teſtimony, 
| dle habe its Judgment. The Judgment 
of Conſcience is direcih concerning the Ac. 
tions, either ſome particular Action that it 
was well or ill done, or the general Courſe 
and Tenor of a Man' s Actions, that it Has 
been directed by the Commandments - of 
| God or has N and only by conſequence 
concerning a Man's State. That Conſci- 
ence may not be deceived, it examines the 
habitual temper and ee of the Man, 
whether it lies towards Virtue or Vice, an 
the medium, whereby i it comes to know this 
| habitual temper, is the ſtrength of the incli- 
n auen ag the ule and he ſtream Tak 
action 
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action as tlie effect, and moſt in 1 
dence on ſuch. an neination. e Gow _ O 
aasge T. VI. Ih! our in quilt cobra; 
Rules of Conſcience 1 we muſt: diſtinguiſh be. 
tween'a Rule that'of %% and. Tel e 
binds" the Confeience,' a Rule to which on 
Man is in Conſcitice bond to conform, and 
a Rule that is cane of. we; to direct $ 
and latisfy the Conſcienoe. In the fir 2 
Senſe of «Rule, affirm the Will of God to 
be the Rule f Conſciencè, and the only 
Rule. This ſovereign and Holy Will is, I 
fay, a Rule obliging the Conſcience, horde der 
at Covered, : whether by Reafon or Revelation ; 
” delivered; whether in the form of an 
expreſs or plain Precept: t; ör in the language 
of the Roman Church, by way 'of evangelh- 
cal Counſel. For as to thoſe Counſels 'of 
Perfection; whether they” concern a degree 
of ſanctity above what is common, or a 
ſtate of life in itſelf indifferent, but attended 
with fewer temptations to fin, and afford 
ing more opportunities and advantages. for 
keeping God's commandments; they may 
not (wh ate ver our Adverſaries of that Church 
ſay) be diſregarded without Sin, See this 
point excellentiy treated by Monffeur Placete 
of Conſcience. B. 1. C. 5. They bind the 
Conſeience necſitate Watept though not 
neceſſitate medii; as the Cormands of God, 
e not as ferm, of Salaten ' I further 


ſay, 


3 

1 

j as : 

1 
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chat the Will of God is the on Rule 
immediately. binding the Conſcience, - and 
fabjoin. this reaſon for the aſſertion, that HE 
gnly can have Authority over the Conſci- 
ence to preſeride to it, Who is able to judge 
che Conſeienes and. this every one muſt 
acknowledge belongs alone to God, whoſe 
prerogative, it is to be tlie Searober of hearts. 
This one confideratich will help us to ſettle 
the Power: of the Magiſtrate ſo far as 


inable us to judge What does not come with 
in the bounde of it. All penal Laws, in 
matters of nter Qnſcience, or things: that do 


not evidently affect the civil State, are by 
this pr -oof- ar one excluded. EEor ſince the 


Magitrate is not ;capable: of: Knowing 'how 


the ſubje&'s; Conſcience is grieved: by ſucm 
dapaſitions,: and when) the plea of ene 
ence; is fincere, or only pretended; and if 


by Conſcience. be in an Error, how it was led 


into it, and Whether it's: Error be culpable; 
being ignorant of all this, it ist impoſſible in 
inflicting the Penalties of ſuch Laws but he 


muſt run a manifeſt hazard of puniſhing the 


| ger. to the nn in 


innocent; which ought never to be done, 
hen it can be avoided mee ry! dan- 


(tO 
as 
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oy or. 7. VII. To: ke heed, 2 a As; 
ond; of earthly-Superiors,\not.only natural 
as Parents, but ci as. Magiſtrates, -or: Maſ- 


ters, and every Man' 8 private Wann 
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114 0 Conſcience, 


Laws. befides thoſe of God, 


Paxr AH. 
are Rules of Conſcience. For though nd 


properly bind 


the Conſcience, yet we are in ww — — 
bound to ſubmit to the injunRtions of Men, 
being our lawful Superiors, in things 252 
ferent, and within the Sphere of their Jurifl. 
diction. The original of human Authority, 
and the meaſures of obedience te it, 1 ny 
confidet in the rogceſs of this Syſte 


the third and laſt Senſe tlie 


mens and 


Examples of wiſe and good men may become 


Rules of Conſcience. Examples 


may be 


conſidered, 1. Merely as Objects and Tneem- 


tives of Imitation; and in 


hat caſe, both 


the goodneſs of the Example, and che ſafe. 
 ty-of imitating it are Preſuppo ſed: '' And 


taking it with this meanin 
neu is undeniably true. 


3 Web Sea 


um iter off 


eee 
Jeri præcpta, Breve & efficax "per exempla. 


«Examples are a fhort and 


efficacious way 


f forming Men to True while that by 


„ Precepts is ſlow.“ 
Examples both enlig 980 an 
cepts ſhow the N eceſlity, 


s enlighten, 
warm; Pre- 
n the 


Beauty of Virtue. Or, 2. As Rules of 
Judgment and Practice. And here theſe 


two Obſervations are certain. 


1. That no Example or Judgment of an- 
ether is of any Authority againſt Law. 
Examples may be one method of interprets 
ng A; but ee never to over- rule it; 


* Epil. 6. 


this 


Chap. I. 27s Nane Rol. 25 
this would be a wrong, uſe of Precedents. 
NW Euemplis, ſed Legi bus judicandum oft, 


Every Man is to guide himſelf and his acti- 
ons by the Law); and that got as the Law 
| appears to others, bat to himfel ; or, which 
is the ſame, by the Judgment, and Light of 
his own Conſcience. For beſſdes that, he 
can never be ſure what are another's real 
thoughts, and ſo in making him his guide 
to. the prejudice of His own Conſcience is in 
danger of acting neither 'conformably to 
Law, nor to his own Conſcience, nor = 
of the Perſon whom he hath choſen to fol- 
low ; it may be further aſked, who of the 
two. ' manifeſts | the. greateſt Veneration for 
the Law of 5 who practiſeth what 
be is verily perſuaded to be = Mind of the 
_ Lawgives, depending upon God's dunner 
ing and aſſiſting, Spirit, and not neg lecting 
any probable; Way of information; or he 
who goes contrary to this perſuaſion in com- 
pliance with the Judgment of others? The 
latter ſeems. to me to reſpect the Wiſdom 
and Authority of Men, more than the Law 
of God. "They Who ſet up a publick Con- 
ſeience, to "hich all private 99 ate 
to ſubmit, muſt be Tice to grant, whe- 
ther they will or ho, that a Man ought not 
to ſurrender up his Judgment to the publick 
Conſcience till hn ge ivate Conſcience is 55 
| ed. that the « doing ſo i 15 * duty. 
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16 0 Comſcienc hats 1 
there are multitudes who Na tell them; 
that upon the faireſt Trial of the preterifions 

of this publick Conſcience,” their particular 

Conſpience convinces them that they ought 

not to be governed by it; whom therefore 

they muſt excuſe from acting by an implicit 
Fnuith, however they may eſteefii it theit᷑ own 
duty to take this method. A public Con- 
ſeience, that is to ſubſiſt by every Man's re- 
nouncing - his private Cheese is much 
like the publiek Credit in Com munity /; 

Wer All We- Members are Klees and | 

Bankfupts,” > dont! off ory odr 32.50 
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Aster: vil. 2. Where the Lap is doubt. Y 
ful, and even where there is actually n0 . 
doubt, the ſide of example cannadt be war. 
rantably taken, till inpu⁰,τν has been firſt 
made rn wh what the Lato 'direas: 
*TYhe. Lau und to the Teſtimony,” not te 
Examples, is the rule of proceeding, "Iyhers 
the knowledge of the Law is to be had. It 
Will by no means juſtify a Roman Catholich 
hc Aunkouf conſulting his O.] "Reaſon; 
or -endeayouring ' to acquaint Himſelf with 
the doctrine of Scri pture, readily gives into 
abſurdities of belief and practice, that he 
can plead the Authority of the Church, and 
follows men of Name for Piety and Learn- 
_—_ neither does his own Conſcience make 
ay objeftions againſt the way hei Is in. For 
no 
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no man is privileged from uſing all the 
means of informing his Conſcience, which 


God hath put in his power: And much 


more inexcuſable is the perſon, who ſwims 
with the ſtream when his Conſcience is 


doubting, and he takes no N to remove 
his Doubts. 


rer. IX. in thort the duty of Cenſt- 


ence in relation to the judgment and ex- 


ample of wiſe and good Men ſeems to lie 
thus. 1, A Man ought to pay ſo much 
. deference to the general judgment and prac- 
tice of ſuch, as where it is againſt him to 


examine the matter with the greateſt cau- 
tion, leaſt he ſhould prove miſtaken ; re- 
membring the words of the ? Apoſtle in the 


caſe of Women being uncovered in the wor- 


ſhip of God, and Mens wearing long hair; 


but if any Man ſeemeth to be contentious, we 
have no ſuch cuſtom, nor the churches of God; 


and that the contrary behaviour ſavours 
ſtrongly of an opinionative pride, Beſides 
it is to be conſidered, that a Chriſtian is 


not only to regard the ſatisfaction of his own 


| Conſcience, but to walk fo that he may not 


offend or grieve his Brother. If my Conſci- 
ence dictates one thing, and my Neigh- 


bour's another, it cannot be helped, but I 


muſt follow my own. Or if my Conſcience 


leave me at liberty, I cannot be ſo. judged 
i 06TH, * | Ei 


P 1 Cor, xi. 16, q Sr. . 3. 
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18 'Of Conſcience, PAxI II. 
by another Man's Conſcience, as not lawfully 
to do what I am ſatisfied is itfelf lawful, 
when it may be done without hazard of 
Offence. But when by the indiſcreet uſe of 
my Liberty I ſhould offend another, by - 
tempting him to offend, in doing what 
would be ſinful in him, though it is not in 
me, (which in Scripture 1s the proper mean- 


ing of the words Offence and Scandal) or 


ſhould exceedingly grieve him; I ought in 


ſuch caſes to make his judgment my Rule, 


ſo far as to abſtain, when I can do it with- 
out conſiderable 1 ———— 


\ Srer. X. 2. The Law Aer ſufficient 
ſearch appearing doubtful or filent, Conſci- 
ence may go on with more ſatisfaction when 
it ſees the footſteps of other good men in 
the ſame track, and has their judgment to 
aſſiſt its -own. RQurſque peritus arte ſua, 
there is a natural ſagacity in the Conſcience 


of a truly prudent and religious Man, and 


ſuch a one's opinion is very much to be 
regarded. Nec vero alienum eſt, ad ea eli- 


genda que dubitationem  afferunt, adbibere 


doctos homines vel etiam uſu pęritas; &, quid 


bis de quoque gficii genere placeat exquirere. 


It is (ſays Cicero) no way improper, when 
« we determine as to actions of a doubtful 
10 nature, to take in the aſſiſtance of learned 
* or experienced Perſons, and conſult their 

ſenti- 
7 Cie de Offic, L. I. 5. 41. 


Chap. I. its Nature and Rules. 19 


« ſentiments upon each. I will add, that 
mens opinions are ordinarily moſt valuable 
in caſes. not prejudged by their own Exam- 
ples; becauſe in ſuch they are like to think 
and ſpeak. with greater "hw and diſpaſ- 
ſionateneſs. 

We ſhould conſider, not fo much the 
naked examples and judgments of others, 
even good men, as the grounds of them; 
eſpecially where there are Examples againſt 
Examples, and judgment againſt Judg- 
ment, and to rate them, not by number but 
weight, Accordingly we ſhall have very 
little regard to ſome antient Ulages, ſuch as 
bowing towards the Eaſt, the communion. of 
Infants, and the like, when we know upon 
what trifling reaſons, if not groſs miſtakes, 
they were founded. In quibus videndum eſt, 
non modo quid quiſque loquatur, ſed etiam, 
quid quiſque ſentiat; atque etiam, qua de 
cauſa quiſque ſentiat. © We are to examine 
<« not only what perſons ſay, but what they 
ce really think, and upon what reaſons their 
« Judgments are founded.” 

4. He who quotes Examples ought to be 
firſt ſure, that the caſes are in the main pa- 
rallel, For what is allowable, yea com- 
mendable, in one perſon, and one circum- 
ſtance, in another may be quite the contra- 


= ry. Nec quemquam hoc 'errore duct oportet, 


ut, fi quid Socrates aut Ariſtippus contra mo- 
rem conſuetudinemque civilem fecerint, locu- 
G2. _ tive 
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40 O Conſcience &c. © PART II. 
tive fint, idem ſibi arbitretur licere. Magnis 
th & divinis bonis hanc licentiam vas en. 
tur. © A Perſon ought not to be led away 
« with this error, that if Socrates or Ariſtippus 


ec in any inſtances ſpoke or acted againſt $15 
cc eſtabliſhed rules or cuſtoms, he may law=- 


« fully do the ſame, For this was a privi- 


ce lege they acquired by their great and good 


qualities.“ 


Conſult on his Chapter, 


Cicero De Officiis. L. 1. Sect. 41. 
 Whitbii Eth. L. 1. C. 4. Sect. 1-14. 


Sanderſon De Conſcientia Prælect. 1 2,3, 4. 
Jurnbulls Heineccius. B. I. C. 2. S. 31— 50. 


Placete of Conſcience. B. 1. C. 15. 
Clagetis Sermons. Vol. 1. Ser. 1 & 75 
Butler's Sermons 2 & 3. 


CHAP. 


I XS 


8 


8. 
8 


A P. 


Which they are all alike obliged. 


cur. II. 
07 pre e Diſtinctions of Con. 


ſcience, 
. 
Abl HE orincipal Diſtinctions of 
2 Conſcience are theſe. 
With reſpect to the means of Informa- 
e there is a natural and enlightened Con- 
ſcience. Natural Conſcience is that com- 
mon principle, which inſtructs men of all 
Countries and Religions, in the duties to 
'T hat 
there is ſuch a natural principle reſiding in 
every man's boſom, is plain from the Teſti- 
monies of heathen Authors, in whom we 
meet with a Mens conſcia recti, © a Mind 


< conſcious of what is right.. Conſcientia 


bona & mala, © a good or an evil Conſci- 
ce ence; * and a thouſand expreſſions more 
of the like kind, Cicero well obſerves, 
« that any one may be his own Teacher, 

as to what makes a good Man, who will 
ce but animi ſuui compli catam notionem evolve- 
* re, untold the notion of right and wrong 
gin © ps e that 
De Offi, L. 3, 5. 19. 
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ce that is wrapt up in his mind.” As much 
as to ſay, there are ſome Principles of Mora- 
. lity which we may call innate, interwoven in 
the frame of human nature. © From theſe 
© notions ( fays Grævius in loc.) which 


« wiſe Men have taken the pains to evolve, 
Moral Philsſophy had its original. Among 


* barbarous nations who have, not opened 


0 


N 


ee and explained them they continue ſtill in 


ce their firſt complicated ſtate.” But the 
moſt ſenſible proof of a natural Conſcience 
common to all may be drawn from the dif- 
ferent workings of a Man's mind after differ- 


ent actions. What peace, what affurance, 


what triumph, does the reflection on a courſe 
of good actions produce ? What fears, what 
reſtleſs diſquietudes, the remembrance even 
of a ſingle action remarkably wicked? A 
_ Chriſtian cannot make uſe of more emphati- 


cal exprofiions on this head, than Hearbens | 
| have 


b Mea miki Canſcicatia 2888 eſt quam omnium bermo. | 
| Gee 
— Cur tamen hos tu 
Evaſiſſe putes, quos diri conſcia facti 


Mens habet attonitos, & ſurdo verbere cædit, 


Occultum quatiente animo tortore flagellum? 

Pœna autem vehemens, ac multo ſævior illis, 

Quas & Cæditius gravis invenit, aut Rhadamanthus, 
Nocte dieque ſuum geltare in pectore tellem. 


Juv. 8. 13. 


But why muſt thoſe be thought to leaps. who feel 
Thoſe rods of Scorpions, and thoſe whips of ſteel 
Wbich Conſcience ſhakes, when ſhe with rage controuls 


And 17 amazing Terrors FOE their ſouls ? 


| Notz 


YT 


, 
. 


Chap. II. e . 


have done. A good Conſcience was their 
reward, their armour, their brazen wall, 


its Teſtimony was more to them than the 


whole world. An evil Conſcience was an 
Accuſer which every guilty Wretch carried. 

about with him, a for mentor or fury rather, 
that made the ſoul feel its ſecret laſh, a 
Ghoſt that perpetually haunted the Murderer, : 


a2 divine Nemefis, or Revenger of the Gods 
upon impious Mortals. But what is moſt 


obſervable, the © Eprcureans themſelves, they 
who denied the intrinſic difference of hu- 
man Actions, all knowledge and concern of 
the Gods about them, and conſequently any 
future Rewards and Puniſhments ; ; yet they 
"TRE. deſcri- 
- Not ſharp Revenge, nor Hell itſelf can find 
A fiercer Torment than a guilty mind; 
Which day and night doth dreadfully accuſe, 


Condemns the Wretch, and {till the _ renews: 
_ Creech. 


And Cicero to the ſame effect, Nolite putare ut in ſcena vi- 


detis, homines conſceleratos impulſu Deorum terreri Furi- 


arum tædis ardentibus, ſua quemque fraus, ſuum facinus, 
ſuum ſcelus, ſua audacia de ſanitate ac mente deturbat. -Heg 


x Afunt impiorum furiz, he flamme, ha faces. Orat. in Gals 


phurn. Piſon. F. 20. 


e Cerberus & Furiæ, jam vero, & lueis egenus 
Tartarus, horriferos eructans faucibus æſtus, 
Heæc neque ſunt uſquam, nec poſſunt ejle profecdo. 
Sed metus in vita pænarum pro malefactis 
Eſt inſignibus inſignis - 
Quæ tamen etſi abſunt, ut Mens ſibi conſcia fad 
Præmetuens, adhibet imulos, torretque flagellis; 
Nec videt interea, qui terminus eſſe malorum 
Poſſit nec que fit pœnarum denique finis : | | 
Azque eadem metuit magis hæc ne in morte graveſcant. 
4, Lueret. I. 3. v. 1024. 
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deſcribed theſe inward ſuſpicions and ter- 


rors, as the perpetual Attendants of wick- 
_ edneſs, and the original of Mens fears 
of an after reckoning, to the confuſion of 
their whole ſcheme, as will be ſhown when 


we come to prove the Law of Natare. 


An enlightened Conſcience is a Conſcience 
under the guidance of a ſuperadded Revela- | 
tion. This has its foundation in the former, 
without which all the diſcoveries of reveal-' 


ed Religion would make no more differ- 


ence, than the increaſe of Light in the con- 


dition of a Man born blind. 


SECT. Il. 2. With regard to the Law 
there is a right, an erroneous, a doubting, 
and a ſerupulous Conſcience. A right Con- 
ſcience 1s that which decides aright, or ac- 
cording to the only Rule of Rectitude the 
Law of God. This is threefold, well in- 


Formed, probable and ignorant. A well in- 
formed Conſcience in all its deciſions pro- 
ceeds upon the moſt evident principles, de- 


monſtrative if the ſubje& will ſupply them, 


or where theſe fail on the ſureſt foundation 


it can get. It is not more a duty to labour 


after ſuch a Conſcience as this, which ren- 
ders the obedience we pay to God's com- 


mandments a reeſonable Service, than it is a 
happineſs to injoy it. The ſatisfaction of it 
being like that of a Traveller who is per- 


I gel pequainted 1 with his way, and though 


it 
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Chap. Il. of Conſcience, | 25 
it lies among a thouſand other paths, know 
himſelf not to be miſtaken. It is the pro- 


perty of this Conſcience that it enhances the 
Virtues or Vices of a Man, his good or bad 


Actions. No Virtue like his, who frames 


his whole Conduct by the Advice of a well 
informed Conſcience; as no Guilt is equal 
to that perſon's, who fins againſt know- 
ledge, and the cleareſt convictions of his 
own Mind. 


src. III. A probable Conſcience, in caſes 
which admit of the brighteſt and fulleſt 
Light, contents itſelf with bare probabilities; 
The Conſcience of the generality, even that 
which they call a good Conſcience, is of no 
higher character. Inſtead of being able to 
ſhow the Rules of Conſcience which they 
have laid down to themſelves, to be plain 
deductions from the acknowledged princi- 
ples of Reaſon, or the general precepts of 
Scripture, or troubling themſelves about it, 
it is enough they think that all Parties and 
Sects agree in recommending them. Good 
men, whatever other difference there be in 
their perſuaſions, practiſe upon them; there 


is a Beauty and Attractiveneſs in ſuch Acti- 


ons, which takes with Conſcience at firſt 
fight, and a viſible aptneſs to ſerve the In- 


tereſts of Mankind. Theſe indeed conſider- 


ed altogether are very great probabilities, 
you ſhort of that eyidence, in which the 
prime 


— 1 9s a — 
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prime duties of Morality may be placed. 


J am far from ſaying, that a Man cannot 
te be ſaved with ſuch a Conſcience; but 


this 1 wil ſay, © that ſuch a Conſcience is 


ce not ſo perfect as it might be.” The 
Character of Conſcience is To be a Light, 
and conſequently, the leſs of Light and Evi- 
dence (for they are the ſame things) there 
is in its determinations, ſo much the more 
defective is it in its proper Characteriſtic, 
Beſides which it is to be conſidered, that 
ceteris paribus, the leſs evidence, the leſs 


likelihood thine will be of withſtanding a 


Temptation, which comes ſtrongly inforced 


by pleaſure and profit. There is danger, 


that our probabilities in ſuch a caſe 85 be 
thought to be no probakilites at all, 


Szcr. IV. RY ignorant Conſcience de- 


clares right, but by chance, and without 
any juſt grounds to build upon; an erro- 


zeous Conſcience is ignorant too, but not 
meerly ignorant; to ignorance it adds a falſe 


Judgment. The ignorance of an erroneous 


Conſcience is an ignorance of Law, or of 
Fact; this is an ignorance of all thoſe proofs 


which ſhould ſupport its opinion of the 


goodneſs of the way a man has choſen, I 
ſhall not ſtick to pronounce that Man to 
have an ignorant Conſcience, who can ſay 


no more for himſelf and his perſuaſion, than. 
: cc he has been taught ſo—that he never 


ce believed 


Chap. | "_ of Conſcience. © 27 
cc believed otherwiſe, that he has the au- 
« thority of the State to bear him out—and 
cc the like.” Here I cannot forbear think- 
ing of thoſe, who in the utter want of Ar- 
guments, are extremely free in their Cenſures 
on all who differ from them; and who 
throw-off the buſineſs of Examination intirely 
from themſelves upon their Adverſaries, than 
which there cannot be more unequal dealing. 
We will allow them to be in poſſeſſion of 
the Truth, yet this will not give them a right 
to condemn others, who though in the 
wrong can offer more on their behalf, than 
they can for themſelves. An erroneous Con- 
| ſcience, if it belong to a good Man, and one 
diligent in his ſearch after Truth, will 
doubtleſs meet with more favour from God, 
than a Conſcience ignorantly reght, Let it 
be granted that they are in the right, yet 
that is more than they know ; they may be 
confident of it, but no one can be juſtified in 
being confident of a thing without Reaſon. 
| In di/putable matters, the obligation to exa- 
mine into the opinions which they have em- 
braced is equal upon all. 


Scr. V. An erroneous Conſcience is a 
Conſcience miſtaken in its deciſions. about 
the nature of actions. The error terminates 
on a good, an evil, or an indifferent action. 
It terminates on a good action, when that 
action is conceived to be /inful or indifferent, 

. . 7 | It 
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It terminates on an evi action, when ſuch 


an action is imagined to be neceſſary or in- 


al rent. It terminates on an indiſferent 


action, when that action is falſly ſuppoſed 
to be forbi aden or commanded. Errors of 
Conſcience have their foundation in igno- 
rance which they preſuppoſe, and are more 
or leſs excuſable according to that ignorance. 
This ignorance is either Juris aut Facti, 

ce of the Law or of Fact. He is ignorant 
in the fir/t kind, who knows not that there 
is any Law commanding or forbidding this 
or that action. He is ignorant in the latter, 


who is unacquainted with certain circum- 


flances, which enter into the denomination 
of the action. He knows ſuch an action to 
be forbidden, but he knows not that he 
does the action. Of this ſort was Jacob's 

lying with Leah, ſuppoſing her to be Rachel. 
He that is ignorant of the injuſtice of taking 
away or detaining what is another man's 
right, or at the unlawfulneſs of drinking fo 
much as is a prejudice to his mind or body, 


is ignorant of the Laws of Juſtice or of 


Temperance. He who takes or detains what 


is another's right, not knowing it to be his 
right; or who does himſelf an injury by 


drinking without being apprehenſive of it, 
is ignorant of the Fact; that is, of ſome- 


thing which if he knew, wad make the 


action ſinful, being an act of Injuftice or In- 
Femperance. 
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S xc. VI. Each of thefe is again divided 


into vincible and inuintible, otherwiſe called 
voluntary or involuntary ignorance. On 
ſuppoſition of vincible and voluntary igno- 
rance, the action is done not ſo properly 


4e Ignorantia, as ab Ignorante, by a Man 


ignorant indeed of what he does, but not 
out of ignorance as the cauſe of the 
Action, and a valid excuſe for doing it. 
Elipov de tome xe To d Aryvotav pe, Ts AY vi & role. 


Of this Ignorance there are ſeveral degrees; 


the moſt remarkable are an fected or wil- 


ful ignorance, a groſs ignorance, and an ig- 


norance ariſing not from a total negleci of 
inquiry, but from the defectiveneſs of our 
inquiry. By an invincible ignorance 1s not 
meant an ignorance abſo/utely invincible, but 
morally ſpeaking ; and ſuch is the ignorance 
of the man, who makes uſe of all the pains 
and care, and caution, to inform himſelf of 
the truth, that can be expected from one as 
defirous of knowing his duty as he ſhould 


be. Note, This is the only ignorance that 


is properly efficacious, as for all other, even 
that which is commonly called efficacious, it 
is but concomitant ; it goes along with the 
action but is not the real cauſe of it. It is 


not enough to denominate a man's igno- 


rance efficacious, that he is ignorant of ſome- 


thing 


4 Arif, Eth. ad Nicom. L. 3. C. t. 
< dee Puffend. de Jurs N. & G. L. 1. C. 3 f. 10. 
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thing which if known would have prevent- 
ed the action; for if the ignorance be vo- 
luntary, though only indirectiy and in its 
cauſe, as the ignorance of one whoſe ſenſes 
are difordered with drinking, the depraved 
diſpgſition and irregular rom nation of the 
will is the cauſe of the action, rather than 
the Pen s ignorance. | 
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Seer; VII. Theſe ww. being premiſed, 
1 ſhall ſpeak very brief to the RO 
Queſtions. 
„. I. Is the Error e by an in- 
voluntary ignorance, itſelf always involunta- 
ry2 I anſwer, No- for this reaſon, that 
though neceſſarily ignorant that an action i 18 
either commanded or forbidden, a perſon is 
under no neceſſity of pronouncing the action 
in itſelf indiſferent. He may if he pleaſe 
| ſuſpend his judgment, and ſo avoid the error. 
Of this he may be poſitive, that the action, 
whatever it be in itſelf, is to him indiffer- 
ent; by means of which knowledge he may 
ſecure the peace of his mind as effectually, 
as by running into an erroneous judgment 
about the intrinſic nature of the action. 
However, as it is natural to ſlide into errors 
about things whereof we are ignorant, I 
cannot believe that God will impute to men 
their unavoidable Errors, when their Igno- 
rance is involuntary ; ſince they proceed not: 
ſo much from the corrupts on of the heart, 
as 
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Chap. II. e Conſcience, N 
as the imperfection of human minds, and 
have no other effect, than ignorance with 
out them would. have had. He who thinks 
the action indifferent in igſelf, and he (who 
without meddling with its abſolute nature) 
thinks it indifferent ro him, will be alike 
free and ſatisfied to do the Action. 


sx Ti VIII. 9. 2. May a man fin i in . 


| ing the dictates of an-erroneous Conſcience ? 

Without all doubt he may, and actually 
does ſo, as often as his Errors terminate on a 
good or evil action, and ariſe from a volunta- 


7y ignorance. And his ſin is greater or leſs, 
according to the degrees of voluntarineſs in 
his ignorance. For where the ignorance is 
voluntary, a tranſgrefſion of the Law by one 
ſo ignorant is voluntary too. This being ſo 
evidently true, the Doctrine of the *  Feſuits 


deſerves to be branded with everlaſting infa- 


my, © That an Action done by a perſon in 
*'an Error, or even through inadvertency, 
« js not properly ſinful. That to make an 
cc action voluntary, it muſt be the action of 
* a man who ſees, who knows, and who 
* confiders well what there is of good, or 
« what of evil in it.” This comfortable 
Morality, at which Heathens would have 
bluſhed, comes from an Order which calls 
itſelf tbe Society of Jeſus, and at the ſame 
time roms fond of helping the world to 


maxims 


See the Proviacial Letters, L. 4. 


which is their ſhame, it is pity wa n 


.Yes—fince being in an error He eſteems 


action upon which he ventures; and ſo in 
reſpect of himſelf does the very "ſame, as if 


he follows his Conſcience, or acts in oppo- 


or | ignorance be neceſſary, and if that be ne- 


32 Of the Diftin&ions Parr II. 
maxims of Conſcience directly repugnant to 


the Religion of that ſacred Perſon, whoſe 
named they have uſurped. In this glory, 


Have any to rival n 


2204; IX. 9. z. Does a perle Iv in | 80. 


ing contrary to an erroneous Conſcience ? 


himſelf to diſobey a Law commanding the 
action which he omits, or , forbidding the 


the Law really injoined or prohibited, what 
it is falſly ſuppoſed to do. Bodo amass eme 
©z95, © Conſcience is a kind of God ta eve- 
« ry man,” ass Moſes was to be unto Aaron 
inſtead of God. But if a man fins whether 


fition to it, he will be under a neceſſity of 
ſinning ; which is contrary to the notion of 
fin, that it is a treſpaſs freely committed. 
I anſwer, no, he will not, unleſs his error 


ceſſary he does not fin. But 1s it not a con- 
tradiction to ſay, A man ſins if he does the 
action, and he fins too if he forbears it ? 


Not at all — for in one caſe the fin lies in 


this, that he violates his Conſcience, in the 
other that he violates the Law of God; or 


rather in both he breaks the divine Law, 


either 
ol - 1 iv. 15. 


Chap. 1 N Conſeienice. z 
either general or partit tar,” There is 

more particular. Law either commanding pe 
forbidding : certain” actions; and there is 4 
more general Law, that, whatever actions 
are in their on nature, à man ſhould be 
always governed by. the perſuaſion. of his 
own Conſcience, or by What every action 
appears to him. This general Law diſpenſes 
with the particular, and voids its Obligation 
upon thoſe who labour with an invindible 
ignorance; ſo that all perſons continuing 
after this manner ighoratit- live not under 
that particular Law: In which caſe it maß 
be called a remedial Law. When the igno- 

rance is voluntary] the general Law leaves 
the particular in its} füll force. Nor can it 
be fad, Vecauſe God Wills a man thould 
* follow hib Conſeience, though erroneous, 
he therefore wills the tert of his own 
Law; ſince all that God wills is, that a 
man ſhouldookey His Cynſci ence, fiot that his 
Conſcience thoald be etroneous; and that if 
tit be erroneous,” till that He ſhould comply, 
. | becauſe! even an erroneous Conſcience con- 
1 | ceits itſelf 10 be found and vgs RH 


* 1 I; [0 


Seer. K 9.4. Whoſe En is greanh, 
mie who executet the orders of an erroneous 
F Conſcience, by doing what the Law con- 
F demns; or his Who acts counter to them? 
6+ It muſt be ſaid, that ſometimes one offends 
| * moſt grievouſly, ſometimes the other. Per- 
7 Vor. II. D haps 
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34 Of the Diſtinctions Parr II. 
haps the beſt rule of judging i is the plainneſs 
of the precept, and the importance of that 
which is the ſubject matter of it: 18er where 
both theſe concur is it not exceeding proba- 
ble, that he who yields himſelf. u * to an 
erroneous Conſcience, that is, tranſgreſſes 
an obvious and moſt important command, 
contracts more guilt than another, who re- 


bels againſt his Conſcience in a thing, which 
though ſuppoſed to be commanded; is com- 


paratively * little. conſequence ? If, on the 


contrary, the thing really nded be 
not very evident, or of conſiderable weight, 
and the thing ſuppoſed to be commanded is 
looked on as an eſſential point, the crime of 


* * N 

4 

difobeying Conſcience. is greater than of fol- 
— 1 | 

1 1 18 edter 1 
WE; 4 4 

A 8 7 
72 9 50 a 


lowing it though in an error. If the queſ- 
tion be put concerning one and the ſome 
man andthe ſame: action, which -would be 


the greater, ffn in pine te af; in conformity BN 


n 
_ 


to his erroneous Conſcience, or, in defiance Þ 


of it? May it not be. replied, tA. the latter * 


againſt | his + 6a png Latkdas: they 
culiar to that action, has the guilt of the 
error too, under which his — iy la- 
bours? So that unleſs we will ſay, that the 
guilt of obeying an erroneous Conſcience 
(ſetting afide wg guilt of the error, which 


is equally the ame whether a perſon acts or 
forbears acting) is ſingly greater than of go 
ing contrary to it; it follows that a man is 
20M „always 


— | 


„ a 

bo pe. 2 | TI n „ mn 5 | % 

E ahnays mo 2 woe: he at ods rn you 
. 4 


2 ui 3 
= 4 * LI 1410 x * ; k gy *» 3 


= rde CT. XI. 2. 5. Which is 7M more ex- 
6:1 cuſable of the two, an Error of Law, or of 
7 Fa#?.T believe generally ſpeaking the at. 
ter; for the Law is one ee F% thing, 
1 and in that reſpect has an advantage for be- 
ing known above Facts, the circumſtances 
of which often alter, and ſometimes where 
there is no ground to ſuſpect ſuch an altera- 
tion. But this rule is not infallible, for the 
HM Law may happen to be ſo remote an infer- 
ence from the expreſs commands of reaſon 
or revelation, and the circumſtances of the 
1 Fact may be o eaſy to be known, that the 
4 ignorance of the * muſt argue the moſt 
T 2 ſtupid careleſsneſs, while the ignorance of 
the former appears to be more pardonable. 
1 In h Abzmelech's caſe there was ignorance 
both of Law and of Fa#; of the Law for- 
bidding ſimple e and of the Fact, 
that Sarah was Abraham's Wife. The firſt, 
gzhad he lain with Sarab would not have 
ſaved him from the fin of Whoredom, tho 
la- the latter would from the guilt of Adultery. 
the It may be objected, that theſe Queſtions 
nce concerning an erroneous Conſcience are only 
ich fo many idle and wſeleſs ſpeculations. That 
s Or 3 he man whoſe Conſcience is erroneous, and 
a | 4 Phe man who hath a right Conſcience, have 
ig is 3 5 N D 2 „„ as» 
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ceaſes to exiſt. anſwer, 1. Since an erro- 
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ferent action into a $009. one? It is evis 


36 Of the Diſtinctions PART IF 
the'\/ame apprehenſions of themſelves; nor 


can one imagine himſelf ſpoken to, or con- 
cerned in the ſolutions more than the other. 


an error, but not that he ic in one; becauſe 
that as ſoon as he ſees his error, Us error 


neous Conſcience may involve a perſon in ſo 
much gilt, every man in caſes which he 
never yet examined, and Where his Conſci- 
ence is not ſurrounded with a clear light; 


e he has not been hitherto miſtaken, 
as well as to guard more carefully againſt 
future errors. 2. What has been ſaid may 
aſſiſt a mand in his Repentance for errors 
which he at length perceiyes, and for the 
ſins into which they have drawn him He 
will be the better able to judge of the de- 
gree of his guilt, and by that to regulate his 
confeſſion, and proportion his Bumiliskion 
and ſorrow. Lag iti Me Sts 


rer. XII. L. 6. Is it poſſible for an 
erroneous Conſcience to- K pers an ind; fe Ka 


<< dent, fays the great Ciuilian, that theſe 
« ſorts of actions cannot have the ſame 
<« effects as follow actions commanded by 8 
„ Law. Thus ſuppoſing that a Legiſlator 7 
45 has eſtabliſhed com pences for the ob: 
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38 Chap-117 f Conference. > 37 
9 cc ſeryers of his Laws, it is not for him to 
pretend to them, who through error has 


c 


_ 


practiſed things indifferent, believing them 


3 | © of the number of thoſe. which were regu- 
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| lated by Law.” But perhaps the thing 


37 ought not to be affirmed or denied, without 


diſtinguiſhing between an error proceeding 


from Sich, or ſome diſtemper of Mind; and 


an error which owes its being to a very 
great fear of offending, joined with fervent 


= deſires and earneſt endeavours of knowing 


what is our duty. We muſt diſtinguiſh . 
likewiſe between indifferent things ea/ily 
forborn or practiſed, and others that are the 
contrary, And ſurely a man who does what 


s in his power to acquaint himſelf with the 


nature of actions, and who, in purſuance of 
the beſt light he has, denies himſelf in do- 
ing or forbearing certain actions, indifferent 


indeed in their own nature, but which he 
eſteems ſinful or good, deſerves praiſe on 
that account; and though with reſpect to 


buman Lawgivers he cannot challenge the 


reward annexed to obedience, yet from God 
he need not doubt of a gracious acceptance; 
who eſtimates every action by that which is 
tits true cauſe and principle; and where Love 
to him makes a man cautious, and that 
caution afraid of doing or forbearing indif- 
> ferent actions, will reward theſe expreſſions 
of a timorous Love. Nor does this make 
Way for works of Supererogation, ſeeing the 


i OY} nn 


* 


38 Of the Diftin& ions PART II. 
obligation to ſuch indifferent actions (while 
they are apprehended to be duties) is the 
ſame, as to actions commanded; and a man 
ſins if he does not guide himſelf by the per- 
ſuaſion of his Conſcience in indifferent 


SECT. XIII. 2. 7. Do frequent miſtakes 
about indifferent things as unlawful or ne- 
ceſſary, and an exact regard to them, al. 
ways argue a tender Conſcience, or diſeover 
a good Man? Far from it; for both the 
errors themſelves, and the obſervance we 

pay them, may proceed from 7/} diſpoſitions 
of mind, from groſs prejudices and prepoſ- 
ſeſſions, and the ill management of thoſe 
into. whoſe hands we put our Conſciences ; 
and be joined with other errors, which in- 
ſtead of being harmleſs as theſe are, may be 
of the moſt pernicious nature. The * Pha- 
riſees held the Traditions of the Elders as 
ſacred, while without any difficulty they 
made void the commandments of God, Of this 
wrong turn of Conſcience were thoſe of 
whom we read Col. ii. 20, 21. A Shep- 
herd who lived near ſome Mountain in aly, 
coming to confeſſion in Lent, exprefled his 
concern, that in making of Cheeſe, ſome of 

the milk had ſpurted into his mouth, and 7 

for this he deſixed Abſolution, The Prieſt 
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that — his Confrience, and particu- 
larly, whether he was not a Party in thoſe 
Robberies and Murders, which were com- 
mitted on Paſſengers as they travelled over 
the Mountain; he readily owned it, but 
added, that this manner of inriching them- 
ſelves was not looked upon as criminal 
amongſt his Neighbours. Dr. Calamy, in 
his account of a 2 Conſcience in the 
London Caſes, quotes the Phariſees as exam 


ples of ſuch a Conſcience; whereas it is 


plain, theirs was an erroneous not a ſcrupu 
ſous Conſcience. A perſuaſion that a man 
may not do what, were it not for this per- 
ſuaſion, he might innocently do; or that 
he is bound to do what he might otherwiſe 
let alone without ſin, is certainly an error, 
not a ſcruple. Or allowing it to be a ſcruple, 
it would be ſtrange advice, amidſt ſuch 
ſcruples as theſe, to tell a man, that if he 

* cannot conquer them, he muſt een act 
ce againſt them; ” ſince it is the ſame as ſay- 
ing, that he muſt act againſt the expreſs per- 
funkon of his Conſcience, Neither does it 


| help the matter that it is a wrong perſuaſion ; 
7, boca the perſon who. has thn r 
1 does not think it to be wrong. 


srcr. XIV. A doubting mes is a 
Conſcience unreſolved about the nature of 
actions; on account of the 60h or nearly 
oc equal 
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a” Of the Diſtindtions PART II 
equal prohabilities Which appear for and 


againſt each fide of the Queſtion. A doubt. 


ing Conſcience ſuſpends its judgment, and 
dictates nothing; for which reaſon ſome 
will not allow a Conſcience' that | doubts to 
be properly called by the name of Conſci- 
ence: As indeed it cannot be according to 
their definition of it. For if Conſcience be 
the judgment of a man's mind, or a man's 
mind giving judgment on his actions; then 
a doubting or non: judging Conſcience is 10 
Conſcience. But this enly proves the in- 
convenience of their Definition; and no fault 
in the uſual diſtinction of Conſcience; In 
diſcourſing further on this ſubject I: ſhall 
premiſe a neceſſary diſtinction, or two re- 


lating to Doubts, and then proceed to con- 
ſider a few: Queſions Wied ___ this ſort | 


ah Conlcienee, Mare 


| SteT. XV. 'Y ones | 1s e or 


| froth cal. The ſheculative is again diſtin- 


guiſhed into two kinds; for it is either of 
ſome matter of Fact, as whether this or 


that action was really done; or in whom 


the right and property of a thing is lodged, 
Theſe are only indirectly doubts of Conſci- 
ence. They are ſo indirectly, as they af- 


fe cafes wherein Conſcience is immediate- 
I ane ö or neee 1 ng 


this 


; " Taylor's Dat.” Doblt, and the Author of the Lond 
n about Conſcience. 1 


8 
. 
* 3 


Chap HI.! , Conſcienbe. 41 
XX this-doubt; whether I did a certain action is 
neceſſary to regulate my future duty; ſince 
if I did the action, and it was prejudicial to 
another, I am bound to make ſatisfaction; 
if it were evil in itſelf, and I did it through 
a criminal inadvertency, I ought to. repent 
of it, and ſo in other caſes: From hence 
by the way it appears, that a doubting Con- 


ſcience regards a paſt action, not merely 
when the queſtion is concerning its exiſtence, 


but its nature too, only indirectiy; or as the 
knowledge of this is neceſſary to determine 

a man's behaviour for the time to come. 

= Such doubts are only indirectly doubts of 
| = Conſcience, becauſe ſuch alone are properly 
and directly doubts of Conſcience as imme- 
diately relate to the nature of actions, and 
t theſe not yet done. I doubt my Title to 
an Eſtate, of which I am however bona fide 
in poſſeſſion; in this caſe there is no doubt 
burt he ought to have it, who can produce 
- = the beſt Title, Nor on the other hand is it 
f 3 doubted when this is uncertain, that the poſ- 
r = ſeſſor may with a good Conſcience continue 
1 to injoy it. So the Civil Law determines 
9 1 it, Which i In this ſpeaks the ſenſe of the uni- 
verſal Law of Reaſon. '1n part Cauſa Poſs 
=? fJeſſor potior | haberi debet. Where the 
- T Claims in other reſpects are ual; 'the 
o e Poſſeſſor hath the better Title.” A 2 
8 2 doubt, B beldoging to Con- 

an” ſcience, 
2 2 pe de dir erſ. Reg. Jur. — 126. | | 


he 
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ſcience, is a doubt of the abſolute nature of 


the action, or what it is in ighelf. A practical 


doubt is a doubt concerning the relative nature 


of the action; or what in the preſent. cir- 
cumſtances it is to me, commanded, for- 
bidden, or ſimply lawful. It is undeniable 
from frequent experience there may be ſþe- 


culative doubts, where Conſcience is practi 


cally aſſured. Again, a doubt maybe either 
ing 2 or double. A fingle doubt lies on ane 


fide of the queſtion only ; as whether the 


action be 3 the lawfulneſs of letting it 


alone being out 


of queſtion; or whether it 


be neceſſary, the lawfulneſs of doing it be- 


ing evident. A 
of the queſtion, 


double doubt clogs Both ſides 
the necefſity N of * 


and qmitting the R's 


* o 0 : & 


"Ser, XVI. I now 0 to examine a 


ENCE, 


; * Queſtions wann to this ſort of Conſci- = 


2. 1. How is a . Conſciantr to bo 
koge, when the doubt lies only on one fide ? 


J anfwer, by taking the other fide of which 


there is no doubt, and which therefore 1s 


the more ſafe. 


In dubiis Pars tutior gſt eli- 


genda. In all doubtful caſes chooſe the 


ge ſafer ſide,” is 


a. maxim almoſt univerſally 


agreed upon. He that acts with a doubting 
Conſcience falls under the Apoſtolical cen- 


lure, and needleſsly hazards the breach of a 


? Rom. xiv. 23. 


divine 
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* 11. 1 Conſcience. 2 43 
divine esd whieh cannot be done 
without ſin. Let a heut hen Moraliſt re- 
prove and ſhame ſuch, 'whoſe words are. 
Bene præcipiunt, qui vetant Fw rp facere 
uy dubites aquum fit un iniguum. Their 

© precept is good, who forbid us to do any 
e thing of the juſkice of which we are 


= <« doubtful Of the maxim above quoted 
I ſaid that it is amy univerfally agreed on, 
the reaſon of which teſtriction 1 is, that the 
truth of this principle is not fo evident, 


but that ſome have ventured to deny it. 
A Divine of the church of England has 
done this, and he a Perſon of no mean 
figure neither; in this I cannot agree with 


him, not becauſe am a Diſenter, but be- 


cauſe I apprehend him without all reaſon to 
diſſent from the general opinion of Man- 
1 In this caſe, he fays, that greater 

PRA will often turn the ballance 

eh againſt the greater ſafety. Thus if a man 
« {cruple eating blood, and after ward diſ- 
* courſing with a learned perſon be ſatiſ- 


c fied, that it is far more probable that he 
may lawfully eat it, than that he is for- 


< bidden to $A it; he may eat it with a 
6 quiet Conſcience.” What, while the 
doubt continues? And though it be more 
probable that the thing is left indifferent than 
at it is Lebendes, yet the e inducing 

him 


? Gee. De Offic. L. 1. C. q. 
3 Author of London — P. 25 4 
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tim to eure it foghiggen are not e , 


W  w + 77 


17 8 Ic can s 5. he has 41 no 988 with | 
him but. the. Jeſuits, He aſſerts further, 


« that greater temporal. advantages will have 


« weight enough with every honeſt Man 
« to pallance the greater ſafety. And he 
inſtances. A perſon who is not ſatisfied that 
« he owes a ſum of Money, which another 
« demands confidently, and with great Ap- 
«\ pearance of Reaſon. There are equal 
ce probabilities on both ſides. If he, pays 


ec 7 money, perhaps his Circumſtances 


3 


ye 


are ſuch, that he wrongs his Wife and 
« Children; and if he refuſe to pay it, 
« perhaps. he detains another Man's right 
« from him.“ But this is a double doubt, 
which makes it equally ſafe, if it be equal 
probable, to act on either fide. The 


Hits advance a ſtep beyond this Proteflant 


Caſuiſt, for they are ſo kind, as to permit a 
man to follow the opinion, that is at the 
ſame, time the Jeaft probable, and the leaft 
Safe... According to them, to warrant a 
| man's conduct no more is neceſſary, than 
that . the opinion which he prefers in his 

practice be in any degree probable; and to 


r Provincial Letters. L. 1 


ſnake... 


Cbap- II. 1 Conſcientr. 45 
= make: it {; the opinion of ane grave Doctor 
zs, ſufficient. This wretched Morality is 
abundantly expoſed by being mention us 7th 
might take notice, that there is à kind of 
contradiction in faying. that the ſide 
« which is et ſafe may be Jafely taben; 
ſince it cannot be ſafely taken, but it muſt 
be. ſuppoſed to be as. "ſafe zag the other. 
There may be degrees in danger, but not 
in /afety, Properly. and abſolutely, ſpeak ing; 
for till a man is out os —_ he: is not 
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ah XVII. $a What is to be done 
in caſe of - double Doubt? I ſhall not reply 
in the words of Grotius, si res mediocres 
funt de quibus agitur, -vittetur-vitio: carere 
Heſſe Elko, in utramvis purtem ceciderit &c. 
If ihe affair in queſtion: be of ſmall im- 
ec portance, . a man may innocently deter- 
mine on either ſide. But if it be a thing 
« of: great conſequence, as a capital punith- 
c ment, becauſe of the very great difference 
cc between the actions offered to our choice, 
© we ſhould chooſe that which is uſually 
called the ſafer, and rather err on this 
e hand. It is therefore better to abſolve 
one who may be really guilty, than to 
«, condemn one who is innocent.” I have 
not the fame: opinion of this anſwer, as 


. che Arbor of it; for beſides that it 
makes 


. De "Ea Belli. Kc. L. 2. C. 23. Ty 15. 
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makes no exception of unequul probabilities, 
in which this Liberty of choofing either fide 
cannot be allowed; the words are not clear 
and diſtinct enoupls to direct a Conſcience 5 
nor, I confeſs, does any other Way of re- 
ſolving the Queſtion, which I have ſeen; 
entirely pleaſe me. I muſt therefore ſay; 
as in the Virroduszion to this Science, that 
after having impartially, and in the fear of 
God, examined the reaſons on both ſides, 
Conſcience ought to be determined 0 the 
greateſt probabilities. I do not ſay by the. 
greateſt appearance of ſafety ; E 77 the 
probable and the ſafe are in this . caſe one 
and the ſame. It may be objected, that a 
man being tried for his life, though there 
may be more probability of his being guilty 
than innocent; yet it is ſafer to acquit him, 
than adjudge him to death upon inſufficient 
evidence. But, as I ſaid before, this is not 
properly a doubt. of Conſcience, but of mat- 
ter of Fact, To make it a doubt of Conſci- 
ence it ſhould be thus ſtated; whether it be 
not more probable, that the Jury on 4 man 


arraigned for a capital crime not fully proved 


ought to acguit him, than to bring him in 
guilty, though the greater probabilities are 
againſt him? Uidonbaidly: it is at once 
more ſafe, and more probable, The inſtance 
of a perſon in a ſtrait about the Lord's Sup- 
per, which he is neither ſatisfiedito receive, 
nor to live in the neglect of it, makes no 


more 


hat 


TT Chap: II. 0 fOnſeence. HE” | 
more NT? the Rule I have laid dowen 
than the farmer. Upon examination it ap- 
pears more probable, that he is fit to receive 
it, than the contrary, but ſeeing the danger 
of unworthily communicating is ſo very 
great, is it not a ſafer way for him to for- 
bear, till he is better aſſured of his being 
qualified? L anſwer no, becauſe the danger 
of neglecting a plain Inſtitution, to one who 
hath probable reaſons to think himſelf pre- 
pared: to obſerve it, is greater, than of ob- 
| ſerving it though he ſhould prove to be un- 
prepared. After all therefore that I can yet 
ſee, the Rule. holds good, that in double 
doubts, and about the nature of an action 
to be done, we ought to follow the greateſt 
= probabilities; by which means what at firſt 
was only orobability grows up at length in- 
to certainty. Since according to a before- 
mentioned diſtinction of Law into general 
and particular, when we are ignorant or in 
doubt as to the particular Law conc 

this or that action, the general Law is, that 
we muſt act in caſes on both ſides doubtful, 
purſuant to the greateſt probabilities. If the 
conſiderations appear equal, which can hard- 
ly be ſuppoſed; we are left to chooſe that 
part to which Prudence ſhall point us. I 
acknowledge, that upon further thoughts I 
ſee reaſon to limit what was ſaid in the In- 
troduction, that by taking this method a 
man is out of danger of ſinning; for this 


he 


* P 
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he cannot be, unléſs where it is through no 

ſimful omiſfion: or commiſſion of his that the 
Law appears doubtful, or that which is 
really the rung fide of the Queſtion more 

probable to be tlie right. However, this 
we may expect from the mercy of God; 

that he will not impute thoſe ſins to ſuch] 

whoſe intention 18 u 7 the Whole ſincere 
und een fi i 0619-6 n We 2. 40 
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heat XVI. 2. 3. Does the Ciminand 
os a Superior intervening, make that to be- 
come a duty; as to the Jawfulheſs of which 
we: were before! in ah,j,ũw? Almoſt all the 
Caſuiſts of the efab/;ſbed: church give it in 
the afirmative-withea particular view to the 
Diſenters,whons they think to be inexcuſes 
able in ſtanding it cut againſt Authority's 
when: they have only doubts as to the laws 
fulnefs of the things commanded to oppoſe 
£0 Mei which according to them is a 
certain duty. But I beg leave to anſwer; 
by applying the diſtinction of ſpeculative and 
Prattical doubts. Whether certain actions 
are law ful may be the ſubject of "ſpeculative © 9 
doubt, when there is not — leaſt practical 
doubt as tocwhat is to be done, after the 
Magiſtrate hath interpoſed his commands. 
One: man being ſatisfied that the Magiſtrate 
has a power of determining things doubtful, | 
another that he has not; they who are veris =: ö 
y perſuaded of ſuch a power lodged in their 1 


Govern- 


3 


"© 
Chap. II. of Conſcience; 49 
4 Governors may act, as they reckon them 
I F ſelves in duty bound to do. Let them re- 
3 le n themſelves to the Will of the Magi- 
2 as they would to the Injunctions of 
one inſpired. But what is this to us, who 
b are ſatisfied that no fallible Man ever had, 
or can have ſuch an extravagant Power in 
F by pertaining wholly to Religion, and 
of no neceſſity to be impoſed, as to oblige 
RW the ſubject to do them with a doubting Con- 

F ſcience; and who ſhould look upon our- 

(elves as Traitors to the rights of the Church 
in countenancing ſuch a claim? They them- 
beves muſt confeſs, that while this is our 
Jopmnten, though it be erroneous, it ought 
1 to govern us; but that it is erroneous we 

mult deſire better proof, than they have hi- 
3 therto been able, or ſeen fit to produce. A 
0 doubting Conſcience differs not but in degree 
from a Conſcience fully perſuaded; and if 
i the firſt muſt be overborn by human Au- 
thority, who can be ſecurity for the ſecond ? 
And that from the conceſſions of ſome Di- 
vines the Magiſtrate will not make an eaſy 
ſtep into the Principles of Mr. Hobbs, who 
Vor. II. 8 has 


+ "is 


F t Leviathan, C. 29. and ſo in his Book De Cive he aſ- 
Herts, Leges civiles eſſe Regulas boni & mali, ideoque quod 
"Legiſlator preceperzt id pro bono, quod voluerit id pro malo 
: ; ö i” abendum efſe ; & ſeditioſum eſſe dicere, cognitionem boni & 
b 9 ali pertinere ad fingulos. C. 12. $. 1. What Flattery, 
doo 2755 for ſome Men to ſubmit to, when they may recom- 
8 themſelves by it! Bellarmine makes the Pope the ſame 
30 omglimens, when he roundly aſſerts, that if his Holineſs 
3 deter- 
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has intruſted him with an abſolute Sove- 
reignty over all the Conſciences in the king- 
dom. The great Grotius in a queſtion of 
a civil nature, as about the juſtice of a 
War, ſeems to be of the opinion, that a 
man ought not to ingage in an action of the 
lawfulneſs of which his Conſcience is 
doubtful; notwithſtanding the plauſible ob- 
jection that hereby he is in danger of the 
ſin of diſobedience. Nay, he ſays, Om- 
nino autem ſequenda videtur ea quam diximus 
Adriani ſententia, f ſubditus non modo dubi- 
tet, fed Argumentts probabilibus inductus ma- 
gis in id propendeat, ut bellum injuſtum eſſe 
putef, By probabilibus inductus he ſeems to 
mean one under poſiti ve doubt, in diſtinction 
from a negative doubt, as it 1s called by 
ſome, when a perſon ſees nothing whereon 
to ground his judgment on one fide or the 
other, inferring a thing to be unlawful for 


no other reaſon, but that he does not diſ- 


cern it to be lawful; which is rather ſu fuſpi- 


cion, or ſcruple, or ignorance, than doubt. 


On the contrary, ſays the * Author I have 


had occaſion frequently to quote on this 5 


Subject, If a Prince made war, and eve- 


cc ry 5 | 


determine what is Vice to be Virtue, or what is Virtue to be 
Vice, we are bound to believe him. And Gardiner much the 
fame to King Henry the VIII. Licere Regi interdicere Po- 


pulo uſum Calicis in Cæna. 1 89 Poteſtas nimirum ſum- 
ma eft penes Regeni. ; 


u De jure Belli. L. 2. C. 26. | 
Pr. Calamy in the London Caſes. p. 266, 
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may lawfully withdraw his Aſſiſtance, in 
« caſe he doubts whether that war be laws 


„ ful or no; what a fad caſe will that 


« Kingdom be in?” If he means by with= 
drawing bis Aſſiſtance, denying to pay the 
Sum at which he is legally rated; I anſwer, 
he may be ſatisfied to pay it as it is impoſed 
by Law, nor is his Conſcience concerned in 
the miſapplication that is afterward made of 
it. If he means denying to aft in perſon, 
there will be no great inconvenience from 
hence, as long as there are ſuch multitudes 
in every nation, who are ready to hire 
themſelves out for pay, whether the cauſe 
be right or wrong. But of the extent of 
the Magiſtrates power in civil matters I 
may lay more in another place. 


IM ＋. XIX. A Gus Conſcience pro- 
nounces decifively of actions, but not with- 


cout a. ſecret and unaccountable diſſati faction 


and uncaſingſs about them. The regſon and 


evidence is all in one ſcale, and in the other 


are nothing but groundleſs fears for a coun- 


2 terpoize. To the queſtion, how far theſe 
fears or ſcruples of Conſcience are to be 


| beeded? The Anſwer which is generally gi- 
ven is, that we ought to ſhow them 0 man- 
ner of reſpect ; but act juſt as we would do 
if there were no ſuch {cruples upon our 
minds, And if the meaning of theſe Ca- 


E 2 ſuiſts 
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ſuiſts here be, that in caſe after we have 
examined into the reaſons of our Scruples, 
they appear to be intirely groundleſs, we 
ſhould labour if poſſible to baniſh them from 
our minds, I am clearly of the ſame ſenti- 
ment; for without controverſy it is moſt 
reaſonable, that a man ſhould conſtantly 
proceed upon evidence, and do or forbear 
actions in obedience to his Reaſon, not to 
humour a needleſs ſcrupuloſity. But if their 
meaning be further, that when notwith- 


ſtanding it be perceived there be no juſt rea- 


ſon for our Scruples, they {till continue in 
ſpite of us, we may act in direct oppoſition 
to them; I cannot join in this advice with- 
out 4. Hinguiſting between Scruples. Some- 
times we ſcruple the laufulneſs of an action, 


which in the general we are convinced is 


commanded ; let us by no means liſten to 
ſuch Scruples, but eſteem that, which we 
-know to be the matter of a general precept, 
as certainly our preſent duty; when we 
have 10 reaſon to believe that it is not, but 
merely an idle jealouſy that it may be other- 


wiſe. Sometimes we ſcruple the /awfulneſs 


of things, which at the ſame time we ſee 


reaſon to think the Law of God hath left 22. 


different ; in this caſe it ought to be conſi- 


dered, whether ſcrupulofity be a complextonal 
diſtal of. the Conſcience, or whether its 


ſcruples be few and unfrequent. And again, 
whether abſtaining fem the thing ſcrupled 
would 


38 
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4 would draw after it any conſiderable Inconveni-. 
F ence to ourſelves or others. If it appears that 
} E Conſcience is habitually inclined to except. 
inst indifferent things, or that the Indul- 
gence of any one particular ſcruple would 
F be attended with ill conſequences, our ſcru- 
Bo have no pretence to be regarded. No 
man is obliged to ſacrifice the peace of his. 
Life, or the peace of the Society to a weak 
3 Th puloſity. For which reaſon had Pro- 
| ant Dilſſenters nothing but ſcruples to ob- 
J- againſt Conformity, and were convinced 
that Conformity was the way to peace, we 
j ould be very much to blame to differ about 
a a few harmleſs Ceremonies. But at preſent 
we are perſuaded of the contrary of both 
FS A theſe ; we think ourſelves to have very ſub- 
Z Rantial Reaſons againſt Conformity, and that 
l A there may be Peace without Uniformity, and 
= Unformity without Peace, If a Scruple falls 
in the way of a man not given to unreaſon- 
3 able ſurmiſes, and he can gratify it with 
little or no diſadvantage to himſelf, it is my 
2 Peter that he ought to be cautious how he 


b * 


may be a hint thr own into his Mind from 
: 7 above; and by needleſsly acting with a re- 
7 uStant Mind, there may be ſome danger 
of /: efening the tenderneſs of Conſcience. 


7 rr. XX. 3. As it regards Loth the 
La ard our Actions, Conſcience is diſtin- 


E 3 auiſhed 
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guiſhed into good and evil. Conſcience un- 
der its former diſtinctions does, it is true, 
reſpect our Actions, but more immediately 
in relation to the Law, than to 2tſelf. 
Whereas Conſcience as good or evil conſiders 
actions as objects of its refleftion, or ſubject to 
its irection and controul. In a larger ſenſe, 

the man who acts agreeably to the Per ſugſion 
of his Conſcience though wrong, may be 
ſaid to have a good Conſcience ; if the words 
of the Apoſtle Paul (Acts xxili. 4.) that he 


had lived in all good Conſcience to that day, 
are to be underſtood according to the ſenſe 


given them by moſt Commentators, as refer- 

ing to that part of his Life which paſt in 
the Jewiſh Religion, If any object that this 
relates only to his manner of life after he 
became a Cbriſtian, it is ſufficient to anſwer, 
that as the Apoſtle himſelf does not reſtrain 
it to any particular part of his conduct, but 


ſpeaks indefinitely of his life paſt, ſo has ar- 


ument does not require that we ſhould 
thus confine his words, but when carefully 
examined proves him to have had in his 
eye his converſation before his turning Chri. 
ſtian, as well as after; ſince it was a very 
proper introduction to his apology for be- 
coming a Chriſtian, to put his adverſaries in 
mind, that he had never forfeifed the cha- 
racer of an honeſt conſcientious man upon 
the whole; and therefore could not be juſt- 


ly ſuſpected of teſing them A forged ſtory, |} 
in 


Chap. II. of Conſcience. 55 
in the account he gave of the miraculous 
manner of his Converſion. In a more ftri# 
and proper ſenſe he has a good Conſcience, 
X who has kept himſelf free from the influence 
of any faulty prejudice, who judges right of 
his Duty in all the great and important parts 
of it, and who habitually purſues the däckates 
of a well informed Conſcience. | 


SGW xcr. XXI. A good Conſcience: therefore 

is denominated ſuch from its objeFs, or from 

its efefs. A Conſcience obje&tvely good is 

a Conſcience that has for its object a good 

Jie. To this the 7 Scripture Fla an eye 

when it ſpeaks of a Conſcience void of offence, 

and a Conſcience which teſtifies, that in fim- 
= plicity and gollly fincerity ue have bad our 

= converſation, &c. This acceptation of a 

good Conſcience is very uſual in common 

ſpeech ; for how often do we hear it faid, 

that a man has little reaſon to be diſquieted 

about the Cenſures paſt on him by the world, 

as long as he hath a good Conſcience within, 
meaning a man's conſciouſneſs of his own In- 

tegrity. A Conſcience denominated good 
from its effeds is tavefold; there is a morally. 
good Conſcience, and a naturally good one. 
inn A morally good Conſcience decrees what is 
1- & 7:ght, and does it with efficacy. It is ſtiled 
n morally good, becauſe thoſe good actions 
which flow from its dictates are of a moral 
=_ E 4 nature. 
7 Acts xxiv. 16. 2 Cor. i. 12. 
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nature. This good Conſcience, as it cauſes 
a perſon to fly the appearance of evil, and 
- difpoſes him to a ſpeedy repentance after the 
commiſſion of any fin, is called a fender 
Conſcience. The difference between this 
and a ſcrupulous Conſcience is exceeding 
wide, though they have been often unhap- 
pily . confounded. For, 1. A ſcrupulous 
Conſcience argues a weakneſs of Reaſon, or 
defect of Knowledge, or exceſs of Melancholy, 
and the like; whereas Tenderneſs of Conſci- 
ence is the fruit of a more thorough illumina- 
tion, which makes it quick to ſpy a moral 
evil, and fearful of it as the Be 

Conſcience is in? Scripture reſembled to the 
Eye, it is the perfection of the Eye to be ten- 
der, but its diſeaſe to be ere. A tender 
Eye cannot be eaſy while there is the leaſt 
duſt in it, which may injure its ſight ; a ſore 
Eye takes offence at the light itſelf, and pre- 
fers darkneſs before it. 2. A fender Con- 
ſcience is always a good Conſcience, not ſo 
a ſcrupulous. There are perſons who will 
ſcruple an indifferent action, and make free 
with thoſe that are grofly bad; flirain at a 
nat, and fwallw a Camel. And this leads 
to the third difference, where there is a ſcru- 


pulous Conſcience, the avoiding the action 


ſcrupled very often proceeds, not ſo truly 
from an averſion to the moral evil which is 
apprehended to be in it; for then much 


# Matt, vi. 23. 


of evils, 


greater 
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greater would be the care to avoid actions 


—= manifeſtly ſinful 3 but from ſome particular 
averſion which a man has taken up to that 
action. Whereas a fender Conſcience is 
afraid of the leaſt fin, from a lively ſenſe it 
has of the innate evil which cleaves to the 
leaſt. A naturally good Conſcience is a 
Conſcience which knows its deciſions to be 
right, and effectual to the purpoſes of holy 
living, and is hereupon filled with peace 
and tranquility. It is called a Conſcience 
naturally good, becauſe the ſatisfaction which 
it begets is a good of a natural kind. 
Sxcr. XXII. Of an evi Conſcience there 
there are ſeveral ſorts; which the better to 
apprehend it will be uſeful to conſider Con- 
ſcience in relation to actions in general, and 
as they are diſtinguiſhed by the three differ- 
ences of time paſt, preſent, and future. Con- 
ſcience in regard to actions in general is then 
evil, when it has loſt more or leſs the ſenſe 


it ought to have of the natural diſtinctions 


of moral good and evil: When though it 
may be ſenſible that this action is command- 
ed, and another forbidden, yet it does not 
perceive an ęſſential and neceſſary difference 
between them; they do not appear good or 
evil in Fhemſelves, but merely through the 
divine command or prohibition. Senſuality 
which defiles the- mind being the original 
"Ry ſource 
2 $ 
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ſource of this corruption, it is in * Scripture 
called a polluted or defiled Conſcience. It we 
conſider actions with reſpect to the 7hree dif- 
ferences of fime, Conſcience as concerned 
with poſt actions is evil in 7tfelf, in its object, 
or in its conſequences. It is evil in ige 
when it gives either none, or a falſe teſtimo- 
ny; when it hardly takes any review of the 
paſt, or if it does, makes a wrong report; or 
when reflecting upon 907cked actions it feels 
not any 8 or remorſe for having done 
them. When the actions are notoriouſiy bad, 
and yet give no trouble in the remembrance, 
Conſcience is then ſaid to be * ſeared or har- 
dened. A Conſcience evil in its object, is a 
Conſcience, which looking back on actions 
paſt, finds and acknowledges them to have 
been for the greater part finful. 80 
ouvenois mompa An evil Conſcience, Heb. x. 22. 
is to be underſtood, a conſciouſneſs of guilt, 
and that unpardoned. This to ſpeak proper- 
ly is not an evil Conſcience, but a conſciouſneſs 
.of evil. A Conſcience evil in its In Ree 
animadverting upon bad actions produces an- 
guiſi and , bitterneſs of ſoul, When this 
trouble is well grounded, Conſcience is in 
'7tſelf good, becauſe right in its teſtimony, 
though evil in its conſequence, pain of mind 
being a natural evil. As to actions in the 

C 0 doing, 

Tit. i. 15. 

Fim. 1.25 


"= 


Chap. II. of Conſcience. 


ng, that is an evil Conſcience, which 
during the commiſſion of fin lies quiet, and 
endeayours not, or but faintly, to make the 
ſinner deſiſt. In regard of future actions 


"Conſcience is evil, if it does not ſtartle at 


the propoſal of a /n; contrary to which, 
and to the former, is a fender Conſcience be- 
fore deſcribed. Conſcience is further evil, 
if (whatever its ſentiments be of an ill acti- 
on) it has not authority enough, to reſtrain 
a man from it; though in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech 
this is rather the fault of the Vill than of 
the Conſcience. , And laſtly, if notwith- 
ſtanding the weakneſs of Reaſon, and the 
ſtrength of Appetite and Paſſion, and the 
violence and multitude of Temptations, yet 


| Conſcience is under no apprehenſion or fear 


about future actions, it is then evil. 


SECT, XXIII. It will be a proper con- 
cluſion of this Chapter to add a few Directi- 
ons for the right management of Conſci- 
ence, . 

1. Let us endeavour after a thorough 
acquaintance with the Law of God, and 
with our own tempers and lives, and fre- 


| quently © ompare them together. © 


2, Let us furniſh Conſcience with gene- 
ral Principles of the moſt extenſive nature 
and ſtrongeſt influence. The whole duty of 


Man lies within the compaſs of the tbree 


Relations wherein he ſtands, to God, to his 
NetgÞ- 
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I would chiefly recommend theſe three Prin- 
ciples. That God is to be ſupreamly loved 
that we are to love our Neighbour as we do 
curſelves —and that the care of our Salvation, 
and a regard to a future account, as it is in- 
finitely momentous, ought to influence and aver- 


rule our whole behaviour. Let theſe, and 
ſuch like Principles, be deeply wrought ; into 


the ſoul, that on eyery occaſion they may. 
offer tem! ves and that by their conſiſt- 
ency with them we may be able to judge 
of all our actions. 
ſelf concerning this or that, and the other 
action, how does it agree with an intenſe 
Love to God, with a ſincere alſection to my 
Neighbour, or with a vigilant care of my 


own Salvation, and the firm belief of a fu- 


ture account, and of the divine Ommiſcience, 
28 preſuppoſed hereby? A thouſand actions 
would appear to have flaws | in them, which 
now paſs unqueſtioned, 


3. Let us preſerve the purity of Conſci- 


enge. A courſe of known and wilful Sin, 


and in proportion every /ingle act, leaves a 


ſtain and a cloud upon the mind. Sin is 
that © Beam in the Eye which ſpoils the clear- 
neſs of its viſion. And as Vice clouds, fo 


it prejudices, it makes a Man ſeek to deceive 
himſelf, and, in order to evade the ſhame 
and pain of Repentance to put falſe colours 


upon, 


© Matt. vii. * 


PART II. 
Neighbour, and to himſelf; and accordingly, 
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en. e Cmſience' bt 
1 upon actions, which it is no hard matter to 
do, even ſo as to deceive himſelf, when hg 
In ets heartily about it. eee "=, 
"FA 4. Let us maintain the freedom of Con- 
7 ſcience, particularly againſt Intereſt, Paſſion, 
Neuner, Example, and the Authority of great 
= Names. Intereſt warps the judgment, for 
which reaſon we ſhould abſtract every 
© doubtful caſe from 'ourſekves, and judge of it 
as if it were another's, and we had no im- 
27 . mediate concern in it. Paſſion blinds the 
3 Conſcience and hurrzes it headlong ; but as 
2 celebrated Preacher ſays ingeniouſly, 
though a Man be fo far blinded by his 
p paſſion as not to ſee what is right, yet he 
t might fee] himſelf to be in the wrong, by 
c his being ſo very hot and impatient.” 
= Temper inſinuates into every act of Conſci- 
ence and perverts it; which is reaſon enough 
for every Man carefully to watch his own 
= Temper; ſuſpecting that Conſcience will 
impoſe unneceſſary burthens upon him, if 
Melancholy predominates ; or give him too 
great licence if he be ſanguine. Example is apt 
to embolden the Conſcience, and great names 
to bring it in love with an implicit reſignation. 

5. Let us accuſtom ourſelves to cool re- 
flections on our paſt Actions. Thoſe actions 
+ which in the hurry of life and heat of temp- 
tation were let paſs as innocent, to a retired 
3 Mind will have another aſpect. 
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62 Of the Diſinctint &c. PART II. 
Cum ſcelus admittunt, ſupereft Conflantia : 
us quid fas, 


a "Atqu e nefas, tandem 1 mc 7 unt ſenti re, peractis. 


Criminibus. — e 8 


In heat of Action boldly Men defend 

Their Crimes, but calm Reflection hateful 
Mews 

Thoſe acts when paſt— 


We ſhould carry ſuch obſervations in our 
memory, as inſtructions againſt another 
time; that when the ſame or hike actions oc- 
cur again, and through the deluſion of our 
paſſions and the flattery of temptations hard- 
ly ſhock us, we may not judge of them by 
their appearance at ſuch a time, but by our 
former more ſedate thoughts. | 


© Fuven. Sat. 13, v. 237. . 
Read on | this Chapter. 


Grot. De Jure Belli &c. L. 2. C. 26. 
Puffendorf De jure. L. 1. C. 3. 
Whitbii Eth. L. 1. C. 4. Sect. 1441. 

Sanderſon De Oblig. "Sr hag 
Placetè Sur la Conſcien. 

Taylor Ductor Dubitant, 15 

T; egen. V. I. Ser. 38. V. 2. Ser. 15 
Butler's Sermons, 7 & 10. 

Evans's Sermons, V. 2. Ser. 15 & 17. 
Provincial Letters. L. 4. 
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A 0 f als eren Rule of Hakan Afions 
o Lau in general---Of moral OBl;- 
r i 3 gation, and the true Foundation of 
" F Authority---With an Examimation 
r of Hobbs's.and of Cumberland's 
-  Sentiments on this Subject. 


" 3 SgeT.L, H E oh nila or meaſure 
of Virtue is Law. This, as 
was . Lee is the Rule of Virtue, 
and of Conſcience too; and by whatever 
rules beſides this Conſcience is to be con- 
ducted, as Oaths, Contratts, Promiſes, and 
the like, they do all reſolve into this; as 
they draw ets main obligation from Law, 
which forbids- the violation of them under 
ſevere penalties. - The term Law is ſome- 
times uſed in a very large ſenſe, ſo as to be 
fynonimous with a Rule of whatever kind 
it-be; but-when we would ſpeak firidtly, 
we underſtand it only of ſuch a Rule as is 
founded in Authority. A Law is a Rule of 
x action that obliges by virtue of its being the 
| Will 
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Will of a Superior. The full meaning of 
this definition will be N in the * 
lowing particulars. 


Sect. II. 1. A Law being a Rule of 


action 1s to be ſufficiently promulged, or 


notified to the Subjects of it. That can 
never be a Rule to any perſon, which is not 


liable to his cognizance; or which he neither 


does nor can know. Agreably hereto ſome 
have derived Lex à legendo; becauſe the 
Law was to be publickly read, that it might 
be known to all, and obſerved by all. To 
a perfect promulgation it is required, that 
the Lawgiver does as much as in reaſon can 
be expected from him, to declare his mind 
intelligibly, and that his Will thus intelligi- 

bly expreſſed be publiſbed to all, whom it 
concerns to be therewith acquainted ; ſo that 
if any remain 1gnorant, their ignorance be- 
ing voluntary, they may for every breach of 
the Law be juſtly dealt with after the ſame 


manner as if they knew it. And their igno- 


rance is then deemed to be voluntary, when 
they are deficient in that care and pains; 
which they might and ought to have taken 
for their information ; and which if they had 
taken, they would not have been ignorant. 
Now the degrees of this care are different 
under divine and human Laws. The matter 
of divine Laws being uſually of great im- 


portance, and the Author a Sovereign who 
LOT, has 


who has am abſolute: propriety in us; and 
on that ground an unqueſtioned. right: to th 
mol intire devotedneſs, and zealous concert 
of our; ſaicls tu pleaſe Rim we ought tb uſa 

all che mans in our peo omie at: the 


* f növrledgo of -bia-willoButi as buban Laws 

855 om che Wil! of vtholt, [who by 
{with the reſt of mana 
Ofothers tö g= 


þ | ven Any m—_ Sr theit temporal or folis 
5 f 


1 ticulo god ſuch a 2; ion ought! to- 
: ade ae nen, that by an 2 


aur carg, and without takingrup r 
the. time and thoughtsg which are torbe 
ſpent inlitheir private callings, people my ; 
= e ee Bo their Go. 

Ferna IVAA iti n Req — 
* 248} Pas ©? hun rt 5033015197 14451 M ili 
, = 4 ds xi There i 18 lnrhrweidunt 3 
ee the grratl care tak&nobycthe antient Ra- 
; „ain framing and: promulgating their 
| Vo gwen by: c, (Syntagma An- 
J. Romanar. p. 37, 38. ck oe ore 


ation of: their Laws; as he explains it, whs 
ather. / g them after they had been 
bated in the Senate to the people, that 
I igt read and weigh them, in order to 

termine whether they ſhould paſs into Laws. 
So that promulgation' was quite: another 
x a EA we commonly underſtand 
' the word, and beſt anfwers to a Biſts 
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it · is enactod into a Law! Another Writer 
having ſaid, : that it is not ſufficient th 
Lins: are inatde, but it is neceſſary they 
ſhould be pramulged before they oblige, for 
which he quotes NV 66. takes notice 
from a Book intitled Doctor and Student, 
chat in England Laws are' not promulged, 
< for there to an Act of Parliament every 
„ Man in judgment of Law is Farc, as 
being preſent by his Repreſentative.” On 
the contrary, I think it 2 proper to fay, 
thats every. Law it promulgrd, though not 
with the ſame formalities as among the æn- 
tient: Romans, or at this day i in ſome other 
Countries. Andi for the wan t.of theſe for- 
malities among us; the rhe before given 
does in part account; ſince they who'chooſe 


others to repreſent them, and to enact ſuch M 


Laws as they ſnall judge fieckſſary, ought 7 
to obſerve the teſolutions of. Parliament, 
which having the royal ſtainp to them pak # b 5 
into Laws, and are publiſhed for every per- 3 
ſon to Jook 1 into, who ſhall think fit ſo to do. 
Though if every Lau had the ſame forma- E 4 
ity! af publication the King's Procla- 3 1 
mutivns, it is certain; that 7 ignorance of che 7% 
Au winde, nn more Cr eps 
PA OH ORG Pint 1 * 
1511 ee Vi 2. The true notion of Obige 3 
} high is a moral Neceſfity of doing actions, ot. 
| i Wade That! is, ſuch a mene 4 


J. 


Ft 


1 


8 


4 
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= Chap. it. . of 8 Aal. 67 
as whoever. breaks. through it, is 1% fatto, 
XX worthy of blame for ſo doing. For inſtance, 
hat 1 %e juſt and Faithful is morally neceſſa- 
xy, becauſe, it is impoſſible I ſhould, be 
otherwiſe, and wee myſelf. blameleſs. 
0 It 3 is alſo 744 K neceſſary, that I ſhould. pa- 
entiy ſuffer the, ee oth which I have 
1 e or 1 80 is the fame, that I for- 
bear all diſęontent and murmuring, becauſe 
9 þ I cannot at the on time: wb bot ag ent 


f3 2.053 


4 ohe — i the —— — oh this —— 
| | ents there are, Authors of Note, particu- 
F larly * Niue and « Barbeyrac, who diſtin- 
Iguiſh Laws into permiſive and obl; gatory, 
tand will have the former as permiſſive to be 

proper Laws. By permiſſion 1s. meant not a 
regative,. W ill of a ſuperior with, reference 
to any action, or Bag his not willing the 
Feoantrary, . the effect of which permiſſion is 
only this, that a. perſon ſhall not be liable 
to puniſhment for doing what he is permit- 
ted to do, neither ſhall: one that hinders 
him incur. the cenſure of the Law: But a 
pPoſtive Will whether expreis or tacit, in 
virtue whereof he may implore the protecti- 
rn and ſuccour * 292; Laws ne all, 


4 d \ Oblervat, in * Vs De Offi. Ob. 50. 
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68 Of the erternul Rule Pak fl. 
-whotrouble him in the exerciſe of thoſe rights 8 
hich they allow him. Main) permiſſion 
-beth the pofitroe tell of a fuperior, it is pre- 
ended i Lens e of the "fence K a 
Law, Tösthis an anſwer is dry. that if 
the known will of the Le egillato r (though 
not obligttor y): Cnſtitütes £4 Law; ſhould 
He declare it his Will that His ſobje & be al- 
together Trwleſs,"thits decree KAIF would be 
4 Law; and by the very act of fetting chem 
free from all Laws he would put chem un- 
der a new one; and this Law of ſuch a na- 
tüte, 4s not in the left to check br regulate 
Vieir "Therty, © which Laws have deen al. 
Ways thought" to do. 1 not only gra 1 
there are Eaws commonly calle permiſſroe, 
"but that tlie name may be allowed to diſtin- 
guiſh them fror others, Mich are wholly 
obligatory; Wfthal  affiririing,” that" cheſe 
Lauts are not, neither with any” tolerable 
ſenſe can be, called Laws" as they ate per. 
zmiſtur, or itt reſpect of the Per ſont Who 
thive the ##r/7Þ-g# of them; but in reſpect 
"of others, "whom they interpretatively oblige 
Hot to moleſt them i in the poſſeffion of thoſe 
immunities, which the fupfeme Rn . 
bas granted to bn It is obligation there. 
fore that takes the eſence oe Law. 5 WP 
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rer. VI. 4. 2115 conſequence of the two 
er n an impaꝗſſibility cannot be 


the frog matter of à Law. For all Laws 7 


chap. IE of Human Afton, _ 
: 3 F | eing ne and An obligation. to do 2 


* 
hing inferring guilt and blame in the pers, 
$2 omitting: oy 3 1 e Wi ich i injqins. 
ſomething impoſſible is is n eſteemec 


. Law; becauſe, the not. oing more, than a 2 
if man has power to do can, never be a fault. 
A 7 According to that common Maxim, Nee 


A 


1d renetur ad impoſibile, No Man is-obliged 
* to do What ig im poſſible. n: And.t 
other to the ſame fa in the Civil : $06 
3 Inpoſrilium nulla eff Obligatio. And this 
holds not only where. 754 impoſſibi lity is 
original, or cauſed by ſome wnavoidable acc 
1 rs but where it is valuntary, and con- 
— tracted through negligence, or direct wilful- 
nes and affectation, As to the fir/t all are 
agreed, that no one can be bound to do 
hat he never had a power to do; but ag 
to the Harter, the general opinion has been, 

fc hat the Law having once found a man in a 
ble ęgapaci ty to obey, if he afterw ard di ſable hims 
8 ſelf, and through his own fault be put un- 

der a neceſſity of non- obedience, the obligay 

tion remains the ſame as it was before. An 
therefore! Ari/tarle, having ſuppoſed it poſ- 
ſible for a Man by cuſlom to inſlave himſelf 
ſo far to Vice, that he cannot act any other. 
guiſe than as a wicked man, concludes his 
actions to be all imputable, notwithſtanding 
the neceſſity; he is under of doing them. To 
E. 51 aal anſwer, s no habit properly 

it * YOLS; F. 38 | pecolltates; 
4 Bib al Nicam, N . 5 


7 Of the external Rule PART II. 
'necefitites; but waving that, T will de, 
the action to be neceſſary, and do then fay, 
that it is not imputable, by virtue of any ⁵⁶ 
obligation the perſon is at that time under 
to act otherwiſe, For hence it muſt follow, 
that while'the Law continues, the guilt of the 
incapacitated perſon will be ſtill increaſing ; = 
of the abſurdity of which let any one judge. 
For either this new guilt is only an additian 
to the ſinfulneſs of the action, whereby the "= 
perſon firſt diſabled himſelf; or conſtitutes 
15 many ſeparate and diſtinct faults, Not 
the fit, it not being within the compaſs of 
infinite power to make any real alteration in 
an aQioh which is 2%; Rice whitcver qua- Wl 
lity, or degree of any quality I aſcribe to an 
action, muſt co-exi with that action, and 
be paſt with it; ſo that if the action was ſin- 
ful when committed, it will be for ever ſin?? 
ful; if it was ſinful to ſuch a degree, it will 
remain ſinful to that degree, Not the leaſt 
degree further can be ſuperadded; for t- 
wherein can it exiſt ? Not in the action, be- 
cauſe that is pat; and to fay it is in that, 
would not differ from ſaying, that the acti- 
on was more ſinful than it was. It is con- 
feſſed, that actions are judged more or lefs 
ſinful from their conſequences, not from thoſe 
conſequences actually following, but from its 
being poſſible and probable they will follow, 
Now this poſſibility or probability was c0- 
remporgry with the action; for which rea- 
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pep m. Human Acbinm , 7 
con the action was as bad when ii done; 
y, as it can erer nen e la "' 
xr = — — chat: a man i raving" Wad will do 
v T miſchief if left to himſelf 5 whoever there- 
18 fore ſhall: deſignediy put himſelf into this 
condition commits a very great fin; and the 
e, 4 greater, - becauſe of thoſe ill conſequences 
which he might have foreſecn as likely to 
happen. Nor does their actually coming to 
paſs, heighten the ſinfulneſs of the act, (cho 
ot this be neceſſary to their being taken notice 
of by human Laws) which is incapable of 
in dene g increaſed or diminiſhed by a pure ac- 
cCident; which after the action is paſt is not 
n thought to be in a Man's choice. All this 
makes it evident that the ſu ppoſed new guilt 
ol the incapacitated. perſon is not a ſupple- 
| - ment to the original action, by which he 
0 ba it out ob his ene to ee as) com- 


BD 2 Gy 1 VII. Neither i 18 WF ſuppoſed n new 
3 — ſomething: which exiſts. /eparate and 
diſtinct. For if every new. omiſſion be a new 
Sin, then even after the firſt and leading ſin 
has received all the puniſhment due — it:; 
1 every after omĩſſion, though not to be avoid- 
e, may be juſtly puniſhed.. But how can 
3 this be? It —5 be ſaid becauſe it is valun- 
Wo tary ; an action in no ſes: fevoluntary being 
| in no ſenſe prniſbble, But how.can an 
_— F 4 omiſſion 
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omiſſion which flows from an ahſolute inca- 
pacity of acting be voluntary or free? Not 
in its immediate principle, for that is neceſ- 
yz and if you ſay in its remute cauſe, chat 
is in the * 50 which brought on this neceſ- 
ſity; then it is not a ſin diſtinct from that, and 
conſequently, when once ſatisfaction is made 
for that, ought. not to be puniſhed. If it 
be ſuggeſted, that it is hardly ſuppoſable-a 
e e fault ſhould give a Man a prove- 
lege above his Neighbours, by en empting 
him from the obligations to which they are 
ſubject; I deſired it may be conſidered, that 
ſuch a condition is no manner of privilege, 
as appears: partly from the muſery which at- 
tends a ſtate of impotence; a man in ſuch a 
Nate being but one remove from him, who = 
by Suicide puts himſelf out of the reach of 
the Laws. P Here: is freedom indeed, but a 
freedom not worth the Life which was paid 
for it; nor indeed any way deſirahle, were 
it to be had upon eaſier terms. And as for 
a liſability which is not founded ih the death 
of the agent, it is far from an advantage, be- 
ing in its true notion but a wurſe Kind of 
eb. This ſhows-this condition to be no 
privilege; but not ſo plainly as this other con- 
ſideration, that one or more ſins, which: diſ- 
able a man for. future obedience; are in a 
manner tantamount to continued diſabedience, 
0 * ene pry a es wie Wer 
mine i 


1 55 U WY sxer. 


ti og tran eb a: 219700112 vv 
1 A . 1 * III. The 000 ration which denol 
7 roinckes. a> Law is derived: from the will of 
Xn Superior one who has a right to com- 
mand, or to ſet bounds to the Liberty of 
1 thoſe who are ſubject to him. 80 that there 
is a ceugfol obligation, rational and authori- 
3 tative. I. There is a rational obligation; 
1 an obligation ariſing from' Ræaſim ab/irattly 
"oF 2 todo or forbear certaĩn actions. Such 


to be true and Juft, and merciful "though 
no Law divine or human obliged them there. 
to; and whoſoever ſhould take the Liberty 
to break theſe ſacred bonds of human nature, 
would ſtand condemned by his own Reaſon. 
; A © If the being without a Law, or independent 
of the will of another, left every thing 


indifferent, | God, who red 0. org: to 


* 1 es no weaken to 3 " 2 nor be 
4s any reaſon to be diſſatisſied with himſelf ; - 
1 than which L think no notion can be thought 
on, that reflects greater diſhotiour on the 
7 Deity. Ian by no means therefore approve 
of Puffendorf* 50 reſolving all obligation into 
Law. 2. Autboritatibe obli igation takes 
hold of thoſe, who are under the com- 


5 we mean one who has bat or authority to 
1 preſcribe Rules to e This, by the 
0 | x; | alt d Way, 


an obligation there would be on Mankind 


mands of a Sepdritr. By a Superior here 


inet 
wy ö : 
11M 1 4 


5 - © De Give I, 3. C. 15 bl 7 Wha 17 his 
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way, diſcovers the defectiveneſs of thoſe de- 1 
finitions of Law, wherein no mention is 


made of a ſuperior, froni whoſe: will the 
obligation of certain actions, or omiſſions 


of actions is deduced, Jus e Ars, boni & 


Aqui. Digeſt. in proæmio. ' Fus oft | Regula 
aftionum morulium obligans ad id quod ae 


2 . Grot, de Jure Gc. Where there are 


Laws, there muſt be one or more who have 
authority to make them; now the plain idea 
of legiflative authority is ſuch. a) power to 
command, as leaves the. ſubject no liberty 
to controul what is commanded, after due 
notification thereof. Such a power as makes 
obedrence a juſt debt, active obedience in 
the firſt place, and in default of that paſſive 
obedience, or eee e en th 
the a ie wy 4 10 it 


sxor. IX. We cannot here well. ol 
the 3 inquiry wherein Authority is founded, or 
how it is that one being comes to have a 
right of governing another. It is the opini- 
ON of, Hobbs and * Spinoza, © that in a 

« fate of nature, empire is the concomitant 
ce of force; inſomuch that the moſt power- 
e ful is never without right, and may lay 
<« 'what commands he--pleaſes' on thoſe 
«© whom he is able to compel to obedience, 
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his m. of Human Attions.”) :-..- 
f 4 « mlands thus backed want nothing to make 
A 3 «. them proper Laws. But this opinien 
9 by © deſerves one commenter: fate 'with the other 
wild and atheiſtical notions of the ſame Au- 
1 ® thors, The ideas of force or'phyfical power, 
a and of authority,” are widely different, and 
m eaſily ſe parable ; and fo likewiſe of Carin 
and obi gatic om, There may be authority 
7 without power, and power where there is 
not authority; and this not only in a ſtate 
of Society, as where the lawful Prince is de- 
poſed, and an Uſurper ſucceeds in his room; 
but in a ſtate of Nature. Thus Thomas be- 
ing too firong for William may make him his 
ſervant; and yet William juſtiy, though 28 
prudentiy, deny his obedience, which it is 
evident may not be done to a juſt authority, 
and ſhows the authority of Thomas to be 
nothing but Uſurpation. Mr. 5 Hobbs builds 
his notions upon this principle which he 
imagines to be exceeding plain; that every 
man by nature hath a right to every thing 
« and conſequently a coeval right of go- 
* verning over all his fellow creatures. | 
That is, originally every man was a King 
without Subjects, and had authority which' 
no body was under the leaſt obligation to 
acknowledge. Whereas; till this Gentle- 
9 Hear” e us, the world aldvays 
thought, 
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8 Com enith "TREE jus eſſet dünn in omnia, unicuique 
erat jus in omnes N ipñ natur cœevum. De cio. 
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thou ght, that all authority fram, the hi ry 


d to = loweſt had: A eee bees oP: 


obligation: aphyering to it, 7k 


bu 
- 125 4 | b * 
* , 1140 $534 


\$8eT; X. Further, if * ws 8 


a right to govern; | how. can power "confer 


that right? All that power does is evidently 


no more than inabling them to exert it: S0 


that Mr. Hobbs's doctrine, that Goyernment 


res in the greateſt power, put into other 


words, and yet its true meaning ſtill preſerv- 


ed, ſounds thus; A power to ſeize one's 
« xi ight gives one a power | to. ſeize one's 


ec: right.” Vet again, if à power to com- 
mand beſtows a right to command, for the 


ſame reaſon a power to do any thing what» 


ſoever, for inſtance, to murder one Parents, 
to 1 or main, or kill. any other perſon, 

confers a rages to do it, For if I may juſt» 
pleaſe, Hons 1 


9 


am a able to make him ſuffer for his non-com- 


pliance ; I may likewiſe put any one in my 
power to the; molt exquifite Tortyres, and, to 
Death itſelf, becauſe Jam able, And indeed 
Mr. Hobbs: ſeems, to ſtand by this iconſe- 
ene in that he ſays, b fe "Antecedently 

to all compacts and agreements, it is not 
ce poſſible for one Man to injure another; 
which galt overturns all natural 4 un — 
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b Ex his ſequitur Injuriam nemini * 86 ei mien 
initum pactum, ſive cui aliquid dono datum efty vel e 
quid * promiſſum. De Gwe, 1. C. 3.4. 4. 
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of Ie * W t, a8 it 
was delipned' to do, by the author: And 
whatever notion" as this tendency is fiat 
feſtly unredſonable, as will be own in 4 
following Chapter. Feed he ys Fiero 
Where; in Utiſiver ts" the obj ectiön tllat a fon 
A Killing” his Father would 'be” highly in 
de; "that's bnd is not in 1 ede 
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in all erer bei, s muſt be commenſts 
his power. and accordingly” Mr. 2 77 
(conſiſtently enough with his own p 
ples, though inobinkAchry' 
aſbgns, „the irreſſtible power of God 8 
. the briginal 0 Ts Sovercignty. This 
4. power being abſolute” and unlimited ſo 
< muſt his right be. That is becauſe he is 


* able to ak 7 thing he has | a | right 60 00 
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Ex quo intelligitur potentiam certar & irreſiſihitem,5 os 
conterre 15 gendi imperandique in eos, qui reſiſtere non poſ- 
funt : 4 ut omni potentiæ ab ea cauſa, omnium rerum 


agendarum jus efſentialiter & immediate adhæreat. De Cius. 
L. 1. C. 1. f. 14. 
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J A 65 a Rigbt to command, from a ſuperion ex- 
4 2 of nature or | perfection of facul- 
ties; and give this as ee why Man, 
5 ou, deing accountable for ſo doing, 
may exerciſe: a deſpotio empire over the 
* 1 Beaſts. Several Chriſtian Divines have laid 
7; this foundation of God's; ſupream "authority 
pgover all. other beings; and An ſtotle, before 
them, thought it a natural claim of domi- 
nion among men one over another. Cum- 
berland in effect gives this account of God's 
ſupreme authority by ſaying, J cannot 
* he what ſhould hinder this dictate of the 
divine underſtanding, thor it is neceſſary 
to the comnun good, 2 * God ſhould aſſume 
and injoy a, full and ſupreme power of- go- 
. verning all bis Creatures, from having 
Ke the full force of a Law, ſo as to be a ſolid 
4 . foundation of the divine dominion; un- 
e leſs any one ſhould think this would 
* prove the contrary, that it is not the de- 
F 70 0 cree of a Superior. But to the eſſential 
fonce of a Lau it is ſufficient, that it be 
dictated by the /upreme and moſt perfect 
Being, and pronounce truly concerning 
7 © the beſt end, and the means neceſſary to 
that end; though it does not comẽ from 
* Su perior, ke ena in the preſent caſe is 
e * impoſl- 
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ie impoſlible.” And again, I myſelf was 
Mont with many others, Heföre I had 
. well conſidered the: ori origin af all domi 
nian and right, to: reſolve. the deminion 
*<.of God into creation as its intire fource; 
« + For I thought it ſelf- evident, that every 
one was maſter of his ovyn faculties, 
k Which are but little different from the 
{eſſence of every being and that there. 
Tork the effect was his, from whoſe 
<< cpowep it:detived:its- whole effence; which 
is the caſe in creation wherein the whole 
«ſubſtance of the thing is produced out of 
1 nothing. But as all dominion is à cer⸗ 
1 tain rer right, and all: right is a power 
0 granted or permitted by ſome Law, at 
&. cally ſo called, therefore — 
« Law muff felt be admitted, either grant. 
*:ang! ar! permitting this YHotminion.. — 4 * 
there is ne Law pribr to this dictate ofthe | 
«divine; wiſdom.” Its being for dhe be- 
8 of the Univerſe that God ſhould: have 
the government of it, reſults from the ex- 
cellence of his nature; and therefore the 
opinion Which aſſerts the former to be the 
original of the divine dominion, is in the 
laſt reſult but little different from that, 
which makes the latter to he ſo: And the 

reaſon given for this aceount of the ſupreme 
authority of God, that . authority is right 
and right ſuppoſes Law, is, with ſubmiſ- 
ſion, exceeding | frivolous ; ;- for all required 
8 4 to 


= WP. III. « Human Aci ins. 870 
E 7 the notion of Right f is, that i it be not can 
cry to any Low, and this non-contrariety. 
il be where there is no Law, as in the 

reſent caſe there is nothing that « can with 
F Un 5 ok propris ty. be fo Lag <4 
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5 WIEN NI. Mort 1 gire "I nog? 
ow upon” this Opinion, it will not be. 
proper to premiſe a dl Minctian, very com- 
pon with, the Civilians, between an imper- 
, and a. per feci Right. An inperfect 
gb is a Fight to Kaas depending 


j Þ zpon the ſenſe and generofity fy of the Lb, 


Oo a0 Fxwo 35 
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r> hether he will pay it; ſomething which 
er 7 n expeBted from bit, but 
at ed by force. In n this ſenſe a . 
10 an Wa a right to the charity of the. 
t= [29 and a Man of eminent ety and 
at feels a right to the reſpet of all who. 
1e now him. A Perfect Right | is a Right to 
e- Tmething 1 05 a Mans ohn; and this 
ve lors as often as it is unjuſtly detained,” 
„e may, have. recourſe to law or force to 
he | f ecover. : Now, Ideny not but! in a State of 
he Nature a very confiderable advantage over all 
he 1 Ithers | in Faculties and moral Endowments. 
it, Hay intitle a perſon to the Government, by 
he Right of the firſt. kind; but the ſecond,” 
ne pyhich alone comes up to the idea of Autho- 
be, = ty muſt have ſome other original. For all 
4 Ther conſiderations but this laid aſide, that 


9 2 other Being is more. excellent than I am; 
ern.. 6 "my 
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my Liberty continties to be intirely m 3 
own, both as to its property, and uſe, «nd | 1 
conſe; quently T have a right to difpoſe of it 
as I think fit; with thi only proviſo, that b 
I do it not to the prejudice of any other 
perſon. If it be ſaid, another may | know 
better how t to manage and regulate it; my | Y 
anſwer is, that for the ſame reaſon a wi Y 
and generous Man has a if ght to the eſtate 1 5 
of a Fool or a Miſer; bee aue ke will make 9 
a better uſe of it, both for themſelves and l 
the püblick. Ain, v Fed Benefits © 7 
rhay lay an obligats on bf gratitude, but not 
of obedience. 80 that- the Taying, Bene df E-. 
um accipere Libertatem andere 4%, * To lf 
' « accept a kindneſs | is to ſell ones Liberty, 


$ 


9 


15 not. true. in 77 ght, thou ugh 1 it be often ſo 1 155 
in act. For ier the benefits were con- + 15 
ferred with this RG condition, 5 the 7 ' 


+ 
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of I 
K. 
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not the and of 5. the latter Vit ts wi tha 1 
of the former is the foundation of the Au- 3 5 
thority. 9 3 they were beſtowed 101 hj. ; 
bargaining for any return; in which caſe 5 ; 
they were abſolute. donations. and no ac-| 1 15 
knowledgment. can be challenged but from $ i 
the zngenulty ot the party obliged. om_ 


 Sxer. XIV. To conclude therefore with | 9 
aft gning the true ſource of Authority ; it 
ſprings 1 believe generally, if not Wen 3 ; 
2 — ebm 


hap: III. / Human Askint. 83 
com one or more of theſe four 'cauſty. 
1. The Dependence of the inferior eithet for 
= the beginning or continuumce of life. It 
can never be unjuſt in him from whom the 
¶ bra, of dim are derived, or by whom 
they are ſiſtained, to limit and direct them + 
w for they are in a ſenſe hit den, every pro- 

iſs duction belonging to the Fountain of its Be- 

. ing. - Upon this foundation the Authority of 

Cod is eſtabliſhed, as likewiſe of Parents; 
from whom in a ſecondany ſenſe the Children 
5. derive cheir Beings and Faculties, as they af- 
ter ward ſubſiſt by their Care and Expence. 
2. A facit or cexprefs: ſurtender of his Liber- 
o h by the inferior, putting himſelf under the 
direction or controul of his ſaperior in all 
reaſonable inſtances. This is one original 
of human Governments, the Authority of 
FR. carthly. Princes finally reſoleing into che 
People's conſent to be governed by them. 
Achat of the fel kind is neceſſary and 
flows from the Laugi ver himſelf; Authori- 
ty of the latter kind is voluntary, and de- 
pends on the election of the Subject. 
3. From the Gift of one, who had not only 
IT perſonal Authority, but a fower to commu 
nicate it. Thus Saul and David being im- 
27 mediately choſen and nominated by God him- 
ſelf, were Kings by a proper divine Right, 
and injoyed not the Supremacy as a Tenure 
from the People whom they governed. 
And even to this day the Governments of 
bs bt 2 5 the 
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the Earth do mediately and partly reſt upon | 
the ſame Baſis. This is plain as Aan other 


Arguments ſo from hence, that otherwiiſo 
Diſobedience or Rebellion would only: 'be a 
violation of the ſubjects own act, to wit an 
Oatb, or tacit. promiſe of allegiance; when 
it is certainly more, even an aſſault upon 
that which is the Ordinance of God. This 


is one reaſon of its being ſaid, that we muſt 


obey. for. Conſcience. Jake. It is the w2ll. of 


God that there ſhould be ſociety, and by un- 
avoidable. conſequence. that there ſhould be 


Government, "which: 1 is abſolutely neceſſary 


For the ſupport of it; and when people 'who 


are ſis juris, their own Maſters, Have by 


their own voluntary act and deed choſen one 
or more to head them, and to give them 


Lawis, it is hereby known to be the 2270 of 7 


Oad that the ebe, ſhould be placed in 


ſuch, a, Perſon or Perſons: $o that notwith- 1 
ſtanding his or their Authority depending on 
the Subjects for its begi inning, the Magiſtrate 4 


himſelf being Kriois Ardponin, I Pet. ii. 13. 


An: Ordinance of, Man; yet it is not in their 


power to reſume or aboliſh it, unleſs they 


were choſen for a limited time, and the time 1 
ſpecified is expired; or they have notoriouſly 
abuſed their power, and violated that origi- 1 


nal Compact on which the Conſtitution is '% 


Kettled. . For in either of theſe Caſes, as it is 
known by the F 8 Wants choice of 
EEE 2 0. ſuch 


1 . 


* Wi: mn. A lan Aims" rs 

och a one for their head, that God clothes 
im with the ſupreme Authority ; ; fo by pa- 
5 8 I 1 ity of Reaſon, from the Peoples conſent to 
e governed by him only for ſuch a time, 
iind upon ſuch terms, it may be inferred; 
hat when this time is elapſed, or theſe 
18 a terms are infringed to that degree, that it is 
nanifeſt the Foundations are out of courſe ; 
3 It is no longer the will of God that he have 
any Authority over them; and fo the Rela- 
tion ceaſing, the Obligation which they 

; ere before under ceaſeth with it. 


3 SK 1 XV. 4. T he unjuſt Rs of Fe 
egual to deprive another of his Freecem. 
This in a State of Nature gives the latter 
being victorious a right of Conqueſt. - He 
who invades anothers Liberty forfeits his 
"own; and to whom ſhould he forfeit it, but 
. to the Perſon whoſe Liberty he invades? 
I reſtrain this to a State of Nature, becauſe 
drhen two or more Perſons belong to the 
5 1 4 4 ame ſociety, they have other methods of 
; Fighting themſelves appointed by the Laws 
of their Country; Which therefore they 
Fought to take, and not fly to this: Which 
is not only an affront to the Society, but 
P oncrally followed would end in 5 de- 
ſtruction. Separate and independent Nations 
2 F 2 OM in a State of Nature-as to one ano- 
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der to inſlave it; the injurious being yorſted 
| have no ground of complaint agaiiſt 
other, for reducing them into the drm of 
2 Province, and impoſing new Lats upon 
m, inſtead of their own which they had 
before. And this is the only ght a Don- 
1 queſt that I n e 


„ 278867. Nn N having 
what kind that Obligation is 
iar to at it ſprings from 
together with the Foundations of ZAMED '3 
I fhall conclude this Chapter with a few 
ions from the wholGeee. 

1, Neither the dfvine Being, nor any 


unt Being that is deſtitute reaſon and 
f Rn can be ſubſect to Lau. The fr, 
is W 00 high for it, the latter much 
a ſuperior, but not 
aſo! t6 tow him, and to underſtand the 
| ounds and benefits of obedience; God | 
| Has under; Oo bat not 2 Superior; and 
therefore not à Superior. becauſe his ap. 07 
dert anding is infonzre, 80 that whe: 
1 5 = be a La to the- ſupreme of lowed t of 
Beings, we can only mean it of their re- 
. | ive nat e 
3 bt, overs 


. 
ht to diſpoſe Xs ones , ; mh 44 L 
Liberty, and a Right to thoſe 


which we are in poſſeſſion. 2 8 5 


* N 44 


{injury to any other perſon, which is called 


ö — 


re muſt be Right be- 


4 


be Law, a R:ght to comman 


17 | Dominion: N ay, 


lled Empire, before any 
haye the authority. of 4 
* even. as to that 
Being to Law, d med by Titius, a moral 
power of juſtly and ſecurely, poſſeſſing a thing, 
or doing an Action, or requiring ſomething 
from others; it is a very different effe 
from Obligation, and lodge 
6. For becauſe one Man by 


mr 
LAY 
icht Which owes its 


different p 0 1 
the Law 18 inveſted with certain rights and 


om hence an La 


80 any diſtu | 
2 1 his 5 
Law in relation to to that perſon himfelf 
| not the Tags Ae for 1 15 a 15 


ths,.. Conventions, 
Counſels, 
1 Obſervat. 53. in Fuſfend. De Offc. gta 7 2 


1 oth baten, N PART II. 


Counſels, and Laus. As far as the four firſt 
| immediately oblige; the Obligation is only ra- 
mional Authoritative Obligation does not 

properly agree to them. For to be exact, 
it is the Law, that obfges a Man to obſerve 
them, not they that obne a Man by virtue 
of the Law 
4. The Legiſlater, if a Ai 1 Perſon, is 

not ſubject to his own Laws,” becauſe he can- 1 

not be ſaperior to himſelf. Not that he is 

therefore as v Hobbs will have it, at liberty 
to govern without Law, and in a manner 
deſtructive of the community, being obliged 

to make the Laws the meaſure of his go- 
vernment, either by his own promiſe,” ex- 
preſſed or underſtobd; er by the Law of 
Mature and Reaſon; Wade which he is equal- 
ly included with the meaneſt of his people. 

Where there is a concurrence. of ſeveral per- 

ſons in the Legiſlation, the whole Body being 

Jupern or to any Parti cular member; ever 

particular perfon'is ſo a Legiſlator, as at the 

fame time to be a ſabject. Thus it was in 
the Plebiſeita' and Senatus-conſulta, i n the WM 
| Decrees of the People, and the Reſolution of 
the Senate among the Romans; and the 

fame holds as to our Ads of Parliament, 3 

by which the Lords and Commons, though 

ſharers in the legiſlative Power, are as much 
bound as any other of the ſubjects. It is 

880 NIP ly with're e to the other _ 9 5 
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Pf Power, Ahe Eau ve, that tlie King: 
EGreat Britain himſelf is ſapreme, and 
ithin his Majeſty's Dominions are his S 
ess. As to the Laws, the old ſaying holds 
good, The King 7s above FN People, ny _ 
. 1 are above the e ERIE ee 296131 
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rer. XVIII. 5. The Sanftion Fareed na 
of 7 part of the general Definition of Law. The 
Eſence of 12 confiſteth in its authoritative 
Gbligation; which is ſtill the very ſome, 
: whether | he: Sanfion be r or r not. ud 


| 5 — ee! to the Bare or that the 
Ee; obligation to obey the Law ariſes from 
hence. Thus Dr. Gaſrell expreſſes him- 
ſelf, even in regard of the Authority of Gau 
over his Creatures. I am not able to 
e. comprehend, how he can lay Men under 
s an obligation of living according to the 
Laus and Commandments he gives them; 
Eee otherwiſe than by making them Lak 
that he has it in his power to render them 
Wa happy or miſerable, according as hey 
e obey or diſobey him; and that he will cer 
1 5 tainly reward or puniſh them according 
** to their behaviour towards him.” Mr. 
Locke talks much after the fame rate. But 
to me ue | rolghing bit guns into this apr 
BR © Of lai" in Wer p. 9. W 
. 1 Human ne B. 2. C. 28. F. 6. 
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. Of the external Rule PART II. 
pears quite wrong, and to confaumd the 
obligation of intereſt with that of duty, 
which are two very different things. And 
to convince any one that they are ſo, he 
need only reflect; that if there Were no 
other obligation but that of intereſt, or that 
which proceeds from rewards and puniſh- 
ments, a Perſon would be under no obli- 
gation but to himſelf, becauſe it is his own 
intereſt only that lays the obligation on 
him. And conſequently ſhould the Subject 
overlook this obligation, no one would have 
a right to blame him but himſeif. The 
whole notion of ſin would be exhauſted in 
the Ja of it; beſides which there would 
be no guilt to denominate the Creature baſe, 
ic led, and” undutiful. To the queſtion, 
Why God punifbes men ? whoever would ef- 
ſectually vindicate i vine juſtice, — an- 


ſwer, becauſe they do what they are obliged 


not to do, or leave undone what they are 
obliged to do. Now if to this Queſtion ano- 
ther thould be ſubjoined, Why are Men 
obliged to do or not to do this or that? And 
you ſhould anſwer, becauſe God will puniſh 
them if they act contrary ; you plainly pro- 
ceed in a Circle as ridiculous as any that can 
be imagined; To make the penalty jut, 
1 muſt be an obligation antecedent to 
conſidetation of the penalty, immediate- 

ly ariſing from the preceptive part of the 
Law. oa | bf De. theres 1 
| rom 


h 


Chap. III. -9# 1 Here 2 91 
from fomething, eſent, IR - CONVE- 
nience or SIE nee, 0 esd goodneſs of 
the action, benefits ee and the like; 
not from ſomething to come, as it would do 
if founded in rewards and puniſhments. 
But to what then ſerves the ſanction? As a 

further declaration; of the Will. of the Le- 
giſlator, who would hardly be reckoned ve- 
ry much concerned about the obſervation of 
Laws, to which he had not annexed any 
ſanction; and as an inducement to thoſe to be 
| obedient out of fear or hope, who. would be 
1 little nah "p98 7 an e e of 


9 RAT XIX. ps The Obi "AXE of 1 Law 
Es grounded on | Authority, 2 an infe- 
rior claſhes with a higher Authority, Or 
commands things contrary, no one is bound 
to obey ; becauſe the leſſer Authority is ſab- 
ordinate to the greater, and muſt be regu- 
tated by that. No ſooner does it affect to 
paſs its bounds, but it loſes itſelf, and is no 
longer the thing it was before. 1 muſt obey 
my Pp rather than the Mayor of the 

e e 20: God cather than; Man. 
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Puffendorf De Jure N. &G. L. 1. c. 6. 


— De Offic. cum Obſerv, Titii. 
2 53. 
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92 of the external Rule &c, PA RT II. 
Hobbs De Cive. L. 1. C. 1. & L. 3. C5. 
Cumberland De Legibus &c. ©. 1 

*  Whithii Ethic. L. 1. E. 1 
a Sur la Permiſſion et Benefice des 

Wi e 
Turnbulls Diſc. of the Nature and Origin 

of Moral and Civil Laws, added to his 

15 _ Tranſlation of Heineccins, © 

— CE ranflation of Heineccius. E. . 

Tete of Dare in general, ſubjoined to 

Wood's Inſtitutes of Imp & Civ. Law. 
Etſſay on moral 'Obligatis Fg ; 
Balguy's Tracts Moral and Theological,” 

| Grove s Preface to an „Ordination Sermon, 
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1 Ser. * FS H A L 14 nent gives Mn: an | 
Wo ol Account of ſuch D. ener of 
55 Law as are moſt important, or 9moſh need 
explanation. Laus are divided, Sr} > 


„ 


gl. With regard to their 0 ee into 
Divine and Human. Concerning the former 
it is a good Remark of Placete, the Uſe- 
fulneſs of Which you will better diſcern 
hereafter, than you can now, that the 
« Will of God in his Precepts has ann ay 
44 « Duty, 'y, than our Actions, for its 
34 4] Object. That is, God wills ah Th 
15 « immediately, not our doing what he com- 
„ mands, for then our Obedience muſt fol- 
low neceſſarily and infallibiy; but our be- 
*. * ing obhiged to do it, and that his Will al- 

ways | obtains its effect. For whatever 
God hath commanded it is our Duty to 


ce perform, whether we actually perform it 
« or no.”,,. Human, Laws are neceſſary as a 


d voor! tid? 10 Sn 903 e 1£/FAmee,, 
3:3 Of — B. 1 1. C 5 


94 © - Of Law in particulur, PAR II. 

remedy, partly to the generality, and partly 
to the inaſicaqy of the Divine. The Laws 
of God are too general to aſcęttaio all the 
duties of Society, without ſome additional 
interpretations of Men. That no Man by 
fraud or violente injure another, and take 
his Property, is a divine Law; which not- 
withſtanding, humun Laws are in many caſes 
needful to fettle the bounds of property, and 
aſſign every Member of the Community his 
rights and duties; what he may expect from 


4 


others, and Whathhe is to de to them. Sa- 
las Populi fuprema Les eto. To ſecure 
the Welfare of che Society be the ſupreme 
« Law,” is really a divine Precept; but the 
geniuſes” and intereſts of Nations are ſo va- 
rious, yea, ſo"liable-to change are the inte. 
reſts and cireuniſtances of the ſame People, 
that different Laws are neceſſary to ſuit this 
diverſity of tempers, occaſions,” and emer- 
gencies. Nor is it any reproach to the di- 
vine Law that it is no more particular, ſince 
it muſt be infinite to reach all the particular 
circumſtances of Mankind: And God hath 
given Men reaſon, by which they may build 
upon the foundation: that he hath laid ſuch 
further Laws afſct Conſtitutions, as the courſe 
and poſture of human affairs ſhall require. 
Nor is the 2nefficacy of the Law of God, 
which is the other thing that makes human 
Laws neceſſary, any more a diſbonour to it. 
For what is the cauſe of this inefficacy, bat 
be 


_— 


Chap. IV. and the Diftinttions it. 93 

the wilful corruption of Men. It was moſt 
fit, that the chief rewards and puniſhments 
| atnexed to the divine Laws ſhould be wunſeen 
and future; that the trial of human Virtue 
might be more conſpicuous. And were not 
Mankind ſunk into an extreme degeneracy; 

the proſpect of an eternal World would 
make all other confiderations uſeleſs. But 
as it is 'now; the Torments of an Afterlife 
are not a bridle ſtrong enough upon the 
laſts and paſſions of Men. It is therefore 
neceſſary, that every Society, to ſecute its 
on peace, ſfiould inſert as much of the 
divine Law / into their reſpectibe conſtituti- 
ons, as concerns the welfare of the Boch po- 
Ine; and inforce theſe Laws, not as divine, 
be. as Laws of the State, with civil Sancti- 
that they who will not be made 
hone br the fear of God, may be ſo by 
the fear er the Laws of their Country. The 
difference between the Philoſophers and others 
was ſaid tO be dani Moor vro⁰jů 4X40 ws & ou 
areileg ot Ni,, « that they practiſed from 
choice that Honeſty and Virtue, which 
* others obſerved through fear of the 
« Laws; agreably to that of the * Apoſtle, 
that the Law is not made for a . 
Man, but * the ws and 5 One: 


19 II. ee Les are ſubdivided 
into the Law of Nations, Civil and Canon 
| Law. 
» 1 Tim: i. 9. 


96 / Lau in particuſar, PAR. II. 
Lm. Jus Gentium, or the Lom e Nutions, 
is that rule or meaſure, which all; or ſe,E. 
ral Nations, either by a facit or eupreſi 
agreement, are obliged to obſerve towards 
each;other; whether in Mar or Peace. 
Others, as the Roman Lawyers particularly; 
by the Low of Nations underſtood that Law 
which is cammon to all Mankind; but the 
Moderus juſtly find fault with this definition, 
for « — — eg the Lau of Nations with. 
the Law of Nature, properly ſo called, 
Which. is indeed the Law of God. On this 
account I ſhould: rather ſay, there is no ſuch 
thing as a Lau of Nations. Reaſbn will 
not allow us to term that the Law of Na- 
tions, to which the Dige/s have given. that 
name ; becauſe this, as was obſerved juſt 
now, is no other than the Law of Nature, 
and accordingly Cicero looks upon them as 
one and: the lame. Negue vero hoc, folum 
3 1d eſi jure Gentium, fed etiam Le- 
bus populorum, quibus in fngults civi tatibus 
Reſon biica' continetun, eodum mode conſtitutum 
e z ut non liceat ſus cummodi cauſa nocere al- 
teri. It is not only determined by Na- 
te ture, that is by the Law of Nations, but 
<, by the Laws of particular People, which 
« maintain the good order of every State, 
« that no one ſhall be allowed for his own 
“ advantage to injure another. Nor can 


N 7 


* = *e Digeſt, L. 1. Tit. 1. 
* 20 Bs. bet. C. 6. Px 8 


71 Bn 1 aw the Dj OR) fin or 
WE the Law'of Nations as eur by the "Me 
erm de ſo called, Sales all Compatti and, 

5 Ar lenent: may be ſo ſited, The com- 
= pads of Nations differ not ſpecifically from 
W the compacts of private perſons, and derive, 
as well as theſe, tlielt whole obligation from 
= the\ Law of Reaſon, Which binds publick "0 
Bodies no leſs than Particular Men to | 
1 juſk'to their word. e 


* 1 1 * ' . SAGLAF &. ws „ [ 
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SECT: II. Ci oil FE went of a more | 
2d general or ' ſpecial acceptation. According 
to its general acceptation, the Statutes and 
= Ordinances of every State for the good g 
vernment of its members are Civil Lows. 
More RriBtly. the name is appropriated to 
che Roman Law compriſed in four Books, 
che Code, the Pandect or Digeſis, the 7ſt 
antes, and the Novell or Abel,, the 
We particular explication of all which you will 
WT find in the ny Inftitutes_of the Iniperial or 
HE Civil: Law, p. 5 got ollowing. - 94 f. is 
* vety Wee, ſays this author in Bis 8. 
= Preface, that Taft and Heathens. com- 
3 2 e c "part of this ſcheine of 
© cquity 2nd juftice; ard" that thoſe Nati. 
i ürte never "conquered by: the. T 
2 an the” Ger mans. and the Feber, 
8 embtaced thus Law); and tllat it 
* bemaded Ar ang 19K" N Nat tions, after : 
they were delivered from the power which 
* 8 it. For ſince the — of the 
Vox. II. Nee << Romer 


0 drawn. 1 9 n upon a platform borrowed from 


Acts or K 
Et Laws taker 


vernment of the Ghurch. Canan Law, 
ae Footy or eminently. ſo called, confiſts 7 
the Dunes, of. the Fathers, the Canons of bo- 
| by. Puncilg, and the Decre Crees MP Popes 0 hich 
have | NC 


0 Pare II. 


98 FS e 
, Remen, reatne! herb re- 
«, ceived in ſeveral 72 | 


ye in ICVET: hes and Conmman- 
e a cable. to 1 forms of Go- 
4 . Oe 23 + | | ig 1 
eh ee * us in England | 
7 verning Law, is founded ppon e. 


. particular Cuſtoms and. Alt of 
ee jo} and pa and bete of theſe .cuſtoms 


« have been taken from the Civil fol Canon 
«* Laws; and our ſtatutes are; oftentimes 


«both. theſe Lays, to. n gala. inconvenir 


«"ent uſages or othe: Kg ene ce : 
LY the. Ci and anon K hut n- 
cc | 


og the. Gon Low, 
Ak. ament. i .& , ar | 
at large are F WS 


relating 55 to. the wor (bi 
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71 82 CT: W. 2. i\Lows. are [divided with re- 
= ſpect to the matter of them, and manner of 
publication, into natural and poſitive. The - 
WE matter of the former is ſomething in its oο% 
nature good and neceſſary.” Theſe Laws are 
founded in the immutable natures and rela- 
tions of things, carry their own recommen- 
dation with them, and were it not for the 
depravity of Mankind, would not need a 
= 8 pernatural light for the diſcovery of their 
realonableneſs and obligation. Poſtive Laws 
I acere either purely poſitive, or partly ſo. 
he matter of purely pofitive Laws is indif- 
rem, ſo that the poſitive decree of the Le- 
112 iſlator alone makes them to be Laws, mere 
Reaſon being filent about them. Such were 
che ceremonral Laws of the Fews, and ſuch 
fare the Sacraments of the Chriſtian Religion. 
Not but every pofrive Law, as Dr. * Grow | 
1 well '« 4 is grounded in Reaſon, or 
18 ſuppoſed ſo to be as an eſſential part of 
t git; without which it were not a Law, 
18 but a public wrong : Vet Legiſlators are 
h not bound to diſcover that Reaſon unto 
þ  & thoſe to whom the Law is: given, as be- 
„% ing coram non fuibe, no pr udges.“ 
Xt To which 1 dull a, that the ee, did 
- as _ on; would not amount to a'Law, 
+ * H 2. by with 
2 — Sacra. B. 3. C 6. 2 * 


10 Of Lau in particular, PAR II. 
without the expreſs: Inſtitution of the ſupreme 
Power: And that many times it is redſen 
enough for a divine Law, that it is a proper 
Trial of the Creatures obedience. As to 
inſtance only the prohibition of eating the 
fruit of the Tree , Knowledge of good and 
cuil. The f Author juſt quoted thinks it 
congruous, that the higbeſt Angels ſhould 
be governed by a Law, not only that of 
„ their;-own Natures, but pofitive Law. 
Nay, he ſays further, that we can by no 
means doubt, but that God has given his i 
poſitive or expreſs Laws both to this, and 
* all other celeſtial and terreſtrial worlds. 
For the reafons of this aſſertion I ſhall refer 
you to the Author himſelf, and only ſtay WR 
you ſo long as to obſerve, that if he means 
ſome landing poſitive Law, under which 
every order of intelligent Beings is united to- 
gether, I cannot ſo intirely come into his 
ſentiments; as if he underſtood it only of 
temporary and occafional Edicts, by Which 
God exerciſed their obedience. This. 44% is 
not inprebable, nor the firſt indeed impgſſibl. il 
When! ſpeak of Laws partly pofitive, I in- 
tend the Lat of Nature, or the moral Law WY 
ag ne vi ved, improved, and inforced by:Reve- WM 
lat ion. 6 There are ſt veral particulars of this Ty 
Law, which reecive a greater degree of 
evidenge from this ne promulgation; ſuch Wl 
ago the Law off /ingle Marriage, the Laws Bl 
4 ur S8 H WE Pr obi bit⸗ 5 
Dr. Grezv ubi ſupa. 4 - forte? 15 
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7 Loring Marriage within certain degrees, 
he Law againſt Divorce, and the like. 
5 of For though theſe. Laws arc exactly 'conſo- 
a Z 2 : nant to reaſon, and even diſcoverable by it; 

Pet not ſo eafily, nor with that intire ſatiſ. 
faction. And then not only theſe,” but all 
the Branches of the moral Law, derive 
af ; 5 ronger inforcement ' from the revealed Will 
of . Fre which reaſon I call them part- 
3 The Law concerning the Sab- 
2 hs in a peculiar ſenſe a Law of this 


is 4 4 ind, the very matter of it being mixed. 
ad i 4 hat  fome part of time ſhould be conſecra- 


9 14 to the 2vor ſhip of our Creator, the Light 
Nature will diftate ; but that it ſhould be 
. entb portion rather than any other, or 
e /z/ ſeventh rather than the firf, or the 
ird, is not natural but ofittve. Human 
1 Laws, as f ach, are only 2 rive, | NE 


| Secr, v. z. Laws are diſtinguiſhed f from 
he Will of the Lawgiver, into permiſive 
nd obligatory, Permiſſive fignifying a Will 
of permiſſion, obligatory a perceptive Will, 
Wow far this diſtintion may be allowed, and 
Wherein I Glapprove of it, you have wad 
Pee, 9 iv 
4. Laws as to their quality are divided in» 
WP 2firmative and negative. Affirmative 
aws oblige to the performance of ſome acti- 
, Negative to the forbearance of it. The 
$ are ſtrictly called Commands, the latter 
: H 4 ph robz "= 
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Prohibition, Upon this Tye” the following 
Obſervations may be made. 
I. That the Diſtinction is rather modal, 
than real; the affirmative being contained 
under the negative, and the negative under 
the affirmative Precepts; & command to be 
uſt is a command at the ſame time not to be 
unjuſt; and a command not to be vague] is a 
command. to be juſt, 

2. An affirmative Precept obli ges Oy 5 
to the action when there is 45 and 'op- Wn 
portunity, but does not oblige a perſon to be 
continually doing that action. That is, it 

obliges ſemper, but not 4d ſemper, as the 
Schoolmen expreſs. it. Affirmative precepts Wi 
extend to ſeveral actions, which cannot be 
all done at the ſame time, and therefore 
neither. of. them always, without omitting 
others which are equally commanded. 
Which ſhows, that the precept to 5 pray al. 

ways, and others of a like nature, muſt not 
be /ri&ly underſtood, but with this reaſon- 
able limitation. Whereas negative precepts 
not only oblige ſemper but ad ſemper, be- 
cauſe they only command a forbearance of 
action, which forbearance may be of en 

tbouſand actions at once, and muſt of necel- 

lity be of all actions but one. 7 

38 + Affirmative precepts as to habit and 
diſpoſition oblige always ; not only ſemper Wl 
but aa Jemper, Tie is, We are to be in a 
£007 


5 Eph. vi. 18. 


5 Ty W. W i Dh oo 2 

: s(t ere of thind for the. p 7 
ance of all the duties 97 5 Meral ada el 
Lion, which octafion ly 


er. vi. 4144 e aft 1950 m 
148 rf ect to the Jene into durcb, ve and pe- 
a By direfive are meant the Laws 40 h. 
2 any Puniſhment annexed to them. The 
* Roman Lawyers mention Certain Laws of 
= kind' which they Fog imperfect, bec⸗ can 
ey contain ni any pe al prop. 


=_ 225 Zion roperl 
7 Heng Such was the Cincian Law, th 
== penalty hee to whi 53 was no mor 0 5 
== this, ' whoſoever all act other i 
W < hereby directed, (hill be reputed 0 
= an ill action. = Another 0255 8 the 
©" yalerian Law, Which Whoever, 1 5 1 | 
ſed had no other puniſhme nt in 
= him by the Law, but that it POLIO 
him to have done.a wicked action. *© Such, 
* ſays Livy, was the Modeſty « of thoſe tithes 


434% 


wich no one now would think to be a 
= © threatening ſtrong enough to attend any 
command to a ſlave,” By penal Laws on 
the contrary are "uliderftood ſuch as have 
ſome, penalty to infarce them. Note here, 
that all the Laws of God are and cannot. | but 
be penal. If the pu niſliment be not ex preſ- 
= ſd, it is implied, and to be collected from 
= . | Ha4 LES Be ++ =the - 
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the 8 of the ching, For every known 
breach: of the divine Law. is 2 . fin, 12 and; meri- 
fortous of puniſnment; and without. doubt 
the puniſhment it deſerves becomes due, im- 
mediately upon ; committing the offence ; 
and ſhall be attually i infii ited if repentance 
does not prevent it. Note Further, it 18 2 
queſtion, whether Men have a ri ght to make 
any Layvs, which they haye not 1 a 
right to make penal ? The 8 op. js, that an 
authority t to. £natt Laws, Inq it i either 
im offible 1 to kn w whe! en they are 1 80 
or of Which Wes | broken the Lawgiyer has 
py right to vindicate the honour, ſuch an 

authority 1 is s apparently uſeleſs and inſignifi- 
cant, ad. wants that which ſhould; ſupport 
its credit © and d male it venerable... Law 
ſhould have Tome. ſuch awful deen en as 

E Horace deſcribes Fortune vith, SEP = 1 


nl 


Te ſemper anteit [eva neceſitas._. 


Clavos trabales, & Cuneas manu ts 
Ge ang abeng; nec ſeverus _ "54. 
Oncys | abeſt, 7 by que Ange Punbion, 5 


2 pplemp pace and firm, in awful lite 
Aue thee Ralks inexorable „ e 


| on $ impaling nails, and wedges dread, 
00 


pncnigns, mt the melted lead, 
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V, and the- Diftin#jons of vt. 105 
upon this account it may be doubted, 
— — ſuch a naked and defenceleſs au- 


12 pn is, any where to be found? Nre 
| 2 10 once more, U 

Will. baye to be called coaFFive Laws, againſt 
77 0 — propriety of which there lies this ohjecti- 


What we call penal, ſome 


V That Proper cocaclſ ion is an infiingment 


: upon. þ byfical Liberty,  and.: therefore not 


atible with, Law, which after all the 
Ki wg annexed. leaves men their natural 


liberty to obey or not. The diſtinction 
1 N 2 Keri. ang ty STA me 
by bells 


1 cT. VII. oy e Ke are : ſubdivided 


7 0 purely penal, and penal only in part. 


A Law purely penal is or may be expreſſed 


in a digun#ive. propoſition; the chuſing 
either member of . which ſatisfies the inten- 
1 tion of the Law. Thus a Gentleman Who 
is named Sheriff of the County, is obliged 
TH either to diſcharge the office, or pay bis Fine; 
þ | but 17 7 Hs . which * Aer two he 


co ſubmit to the ſecond which is phy ind 


FE ready to do this are in no fault for having 
eclined the firſt, A Law, on the contrary, 


that 


G Sender De ip Peenall i in Libro de obly Conſc. 


106 . Of Law in particular, PRRT II. 
that is # part penal, deeper, in it an abſolute 
and categorical precept, in diſobeying of 
which we are guilty of a Kult; though pre- 
pared voluntarily to undergo the puniſhment WW 
threatened. On the diſtinctien no- given 
take theſe oy remarks,” 1. Tn-Laws pure. 
ty penal puniſhment is not underſtood in the 
or OUS: pry of that word; but for an in- 
convenience ſuffered upon any account, 'or 
for any cauſe whatfoever. W hereas in 
Laws that are penal only in part, the pu- 
niſhment is properly hoch, and relates to 
ſome antecedent crime. 2. Though a Law mt 
ney enal does not bind ad Wo in the 

eule, as a Law penal only in-por?, 
yet in anotber it does. The Man "whoſe 
eſtate qualifics him for Sheriff, is yet a good WR 
fubje& in the eye of the Law, 2 he 
be willing to fine, being named to that 
office. But if þ do ſtubborn; and will not 
do either without compulſion, either ſerve 
or fine, he forfeits that title. The reaſon 
of the difference is ſufficiently plain, and to 
be fetched from the Law, which leaves Him 
to his diſcretion to chuſe either, but not to 
refuſe both. In doing this he diſdaims ſub- 
jection to the will of his 12885 delivered i in 
an e, Law. þ | 


| SreT; VIII. A queſtion ol ffore Pert of no 
ſmall moment, how it may be known 
when a Law is purely penal? The anſwer 
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WE Chip. m. andthe Difinimi of it, 167 
is, if the matter of it be ſomething e. 
ent, the Law commanding nothing morally- 
Leal, nor forbidding any thing morally evil. 
WE If further the puniſhment denounced be 
== ſomething; to be done, as payin g a ſum of 
money, rather than fi Mered as infumy, ba- 
niſhment, corporal pain or the like. If 


laſtly, paying the penalty be an equivalent 
to * performance ThE the firſt — of the 
Law, ſo that neither the Legiſſator nor the 
Commonwealth ſhall receive any damage. 
Ne quid detrimenti capiat Rex, we may ay 


as well as Republica. Where all theſe con- 
cur, the Law, I believe, may be concluded 


to be purely penal. Before 1 difmiſs this 


diſtinction J have one thing more to obſerve, 
though it be a little out of the way. That 
ſuppoſing the Dilſenters before the Revolu- 
tion to have been involved in the guilt of 
Schiſm, by virtue of the penal Laws then in 
being, (though I believe no ſuch thing) yet 
by the Aci of Toleration they are not Ke) 
exempted from the Penalties of theſe Laws; 
(as Mr. Norris is pleaſed to affirm, in that * 
very charitable Book called the Charge of 
Schiſm continued) but the Laws themſelves 
are reſcinded. This I gather from the Pre- 
amble of that Ad, which declares it to be 
intended for the Baſe of ſcrupulous Conſti- 
ences, Which end our Legiſlators were too 
wiſe to think could be attained; by leaving 
the Precepti ve park of theſe Laws fill in 


force, | 
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force, and only diſarming them of their pe- 
nalties. By this, it is true, they might egſe 
the pockets of , Diſſenters, and deliver them 
from their fears of Gaols and Confiſcations ; 
but what is this to their ſcrupulous Cunſci- 
ences? If they continue thus bound, ſo that · 
all perſons an have only ſcruples of Con- 
ſcience to object to Conformity are by the 
Laws 24 obliged ad Culpam for 
their Nonconformity, though not ad . 3 
Where is that eaſe to ſcrupulous Conſciences, 
which the 4& of Joleratian makes a _— of 


Living This by the dy. 


- 8p or. IX. There are other Dyba 4 
| Lay, as into generdl and particular, tempo. 
rary and eternal, oral and written; which 
are only mentioned, becauſe. they need no 
more. .. I. ſhall juſt take notice concerning 
theſe loft, or — Laws, that they are 
neceſſary for the reaſon given by * Cicero. 
Leges ſunt invente, que cum omnibus ſemper 
una atque eadem yore loquerentur. Laws 
« were inyented, (he muſt mean it of writ. 
* ten Laws) that might ſpeak the ſame 
ec things to all men, at all Eee and in _ 
de ſame words,” 


SECT. X. I ſhall conclude this chapter 
with ſome uſeful Rules about the eriſtenes Eh 
and interpretation of Jas, j Er 

1, a 


+ pe Offi L. 2. C. 13. 


# Chap. IV. and ibe Diſſinctions of if, 109 
I. A' farr'ond evident deduction from any 
Lau is as truly a part of the Lau, or to be 
as much reckoned the will of the Legiſlator, 
905 as the principle from which it is drawn. 
2. The cammand of the Means is included 
in the command of the End. Is there a 
Law injoining confideration and contem pt of 
the world? The ſame Law injoins retire- 
ment from the world, and a freedom from 
its diſtractions. Does the command oblige 
us to be holy? It likewiſe makes prayer, 
reading, meditation, and the like, to be 
neceſſary duties, as they are neceſſary” and 
XX indiſpenſible Means to this end. Is an Ab- 
= /inence from any” a#ion commanded? It is 
by the ſame! command required, that we 
awoid all needleſs occgfums and temptations 
leading to it. And ſo vice verſa, in com- 
manding the . means the end is commanded. 
No inſtrumemal duty is to be reſted in; and 
therefore the Law commanding prayer, me- 
ditation, and hearing, implies a command 
to be holy ; this being the great end fot 
== which the reſt are appointed, ' | 0 
= 3. Optima eft Legum interpres eonſuetuds, 
ſays the Owl: Low. © Cuſtom” or allowed 
Practice is a very good inter preter of Laws. 
This rule takes . f chiefly! in queſtions 
== concerning human Latvs, for as to the Laws 
of God it is ſeldom of ue. I will not ſay 
never, becauſe: che n — of the 
rt $ IF 43 10 l 1 0 AH 3661.9 288 1 
9 Digeſt. "3; 37% 


pureſt ages of Chriftianity, concurring with 
paſſages of Canonical Scripture, may be an 
additional evidence of ſomething, which 
would not otherwiſe be ſo plain. Ja to in- 
ſtance particularly the tranſlation of the Sub- 


bath from the of to the! bing _ of the 


| 4. The Lam n forbids a gerſon-to 
is « thing himself, - forbids: his incouraging 
and approving it in another. It is not only 
a ſin to be drum ones (ſelf, but to rejoice in 
that folly comunitted by another, and much 
more to miniſter to is exceſs. For the 
ſame reaſon as we ought not to profeſs or 
act any thing -contrary to our real inward 
ſentiments; we ought not by perſuaſive, 
and much lefs by-compulſive methods to in- 
duce our neighbour to ſin after this manner. 
This, among many other practices, evident= 
ly condemns perſecution. In all ſuch caſes, 
Bae the guilt of the fin which had not 
been committed but for us; we have a 
guilt peculiar to ourſelves, vn. a notorious 

breach of that mn which we owe to the 
| ſouls of others. ; N N 

5. When ally Yi inf bid Jes, al che e. 
cies, and all the degrres of that ſin are for. 
bidden, The prohibition of injuſtice in- 
cludes every kind and degree of it, and ſo 
of intemperance, uncleanneſs, and the like. 
Many think they come off well enough as 
long as they are not drunk, ang there 


. 
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A —— of pak an of this ſin, and 
in wg mane are nee to en Wy: 
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995 Snow. XI. 6. n 5 taralt} br the decifar 
FA of either extends to u . \eadem ratio, 
ichn jus. Placete inſtances here two caſes” 
cout of the Levtical Law, Lev; xviii;: the 
1 Grandſon” 4 marrying. his ' Grandmother, and 
the Niere her Mother's Uncle; which though - 
not expreſely 13 are prohibited by 
cCanftructiom; fince a Grandfather is not to 
== marry. his Grandaughter, nor a Na hiv 
== Urck by the Furber fide. p 
J. Where the external. Adin is com- 
manded or forbidden by the Law of God, 
dhe internal becomes neceſſary a. or unlawful; 
which is che foundation and principle of the 
other. This might | -be. illuſtrated in the 
We caſes, of alnſerving, murder, adultery, and 
WT the like. And ſo vice uerſa, in command- 
ing the zmard principle, as charity or 
: love to our Neighbour, the Law com- 
. mands all  curward,afts within our power. 
Thus alſo, if it be unlawful to think or de- 
Fo muchimore:toi practice it. 
3 8. Afirmativerand negative precepts reci- 
Ae ſuppoſe one the other. This was 
illuſtrated under the diſtinction of laue in in- E 
abet and negative. AN 
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big. The Law iſſuing: from an inferior au- 


thority obliges not when it claſhes with a ſu- 
ferior. This alone juſtifies ſuch as ſeparate 


from the effabhſhed Church upon the prin- 
ciple of better ediſcation. For ſince there is 


a. divine Law importing, that every man is 
to take the * care he can of his own ſoul, 
| an "account f himſelf” unto 

God; whoever: i is verily perſuaded that he 
beſt onfwers' this end by worſhipping God in 
a. diſſenting Congregation, (and for certain 
every one ought to judge for himſelf) not 
only may, but is obliged to follow that courſe, 
which upon trial he finds mg for his /pi?i- 


and; miuſt 


tual advantage. Again, this condemns thoſe 


who make the Civil Lau, or the Lau of 
the Country: where they live, the Rule of 
right and 
wrong. For the thing to be conſſdered is 
not what the Lau of men permit, but what 
the Law of God natural or revealed. deter- 


their Conſciences in matters of 


mines in any caſe. Peccare nomini licet; 


fed Jer mans errure labunar's i d'enim”licere 
diximus quod inigue cunceditur. * It is not 
Fe . for any to be unjuſt}! but common 
“language leads us into à miftake; fer we 


* often ſay ibat ĩs laweful;.which the: Laws 
** permit Contrary: to eq 


i Fam vero AHultiſfimm 


Jufta * que ſcita ſunt en n 


ue Cis. Tuſe. Que. L. 5. C. 19. * 
1 De Leg. L. 1. 8 2091280 6 


uity , And again, 
m illud exiſtimabe — 
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Chap IV. and the Diſfinctions of it. 113 
& kgibus. lt is a very fooliſh opinion te 


- 


« Jook on every thing as juſt, which the 

ec Laws or Votes of a people have eſtabliſh= 

ce ed. The fame Author expreſſes his diſ- 

like of the Character, which Hecato the 

Rhodian and a diſciple of Panætius gives 

of a wiſe man, that he ſtudies his own inte: 
= reſt, as far as he can promote it without 
== offending againſt received cuſtoms, laws, 
and inſtitutions. The Makers of Laws 
Vor. II. — TI 1 6 often 


r De Offic. L. 3 C. 15. J½%%%CCCCC. OS VIneNe 
8 A famous Civilian explains the diſtinction between juris 
= 7recepta & juris regulæ, after much the ſame manner. Fu- 
ri præcepta are certain general maxims of right and equity, 

ſuch as thoſe mentioned by Ulpian, honeſtè viwere, alterum 

non lædere, ſuum cuique tribuere. Furis regulæ are particu- 

lar Laws or Rules, with a penalty annexed. There is a 
kind of neceſſiey of obeying theſe latter; the neglect of them 5 
being puniſhed by publick juſtice. But a precept has no ſuch - 
obligation in the Civil Law, there being no puniſhment but 

what is ivize, Of this the Author gives an inſtance in that 
remarkable caſe among the Rbmans, of expoſing their children. 

The practice was a high offence againſt natural right, (which 
makes. Paulus a Roman Lacwyer py Necare widetur non tan- 

ram is qui partum perforat, fed & is qui abjitit, & gui ali- 

monia denegat; & is qui publicis locis miſericordiæ exponit, 

quam ipſe non habet :) but was not ſubject to the animadver- 

ſion of the Civil Law. Noodtfi. Opera de Partus Expoſitione. 

C. 1. The Author upon this occaſion quotes Seneca de Ira. 

L. 2. C. 27. Quem anguſia innocentia eft ad Legem bonum 
e? Quanto latius officiorum patet quam juris re ola? Duan l 
multa pietas, humanitas, liberalitas, juſtitia fides exigunt, ; 
. gue omnia extra publicas tabulas ſunt ? Another famous Ci- 

vilian gives a ſomewhat different account of theſe juris regu- 

de. Having vbſerved that the Roman Lawyers fometimes \ 
conſulted and debated together weighty and difficult queſtions, 

and then determined them by common ſuffrage, which was cal- 

led Diſputatio Fori; he afterwards ſubjoins, Qzin & regulie 
Juris, quarum toties jus nofirum meminit, nihil aliud n+ grew 

4 | | reves 
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often find themſelves under 4 neceſſity of 
eſtabliſhing conſtitutions, which in many 
_ Caſes leave perſons no room to proſeeute 
their own juſt rights; and this they do to 
avoid a pfeater evil, the multi plicity of Law- 
farts; and ſome of them endleſs, as in the 
caſe of contracts and preſcri ptions. But 
from hence it will not Pa llow, that a man 
ceaſes to have a right, becauſe he cannot 
aſſert it by Law. And where there is a 
right in one, there muſt be an E WM 
lying upon forne other. . 


Szer. XII. A Law requiring obedience WY 
to another Law, virtually exacts what is 
commanded by that Law. Thus obedience 
to Parents and civil Governors, as often as 
it is paid for conſcience ſake, is accepted by 8 
God as obedience to his Law, which hath | 
made it our duty to be ſubject to thoſe Wh 
whom he hath placed over us. 25 
10. No Legiſlator, and leaſt of all the 
infinitely um ſe God, can be ſuppoſed to com- 
mand things 7nconftent., When therefore 
two Laws ſeemingly oppoſe one the other, 
that ought to have the preference for tha 
time and place, which either in itſelf, or 
for that time is moſt reaſonable and neceſli- 
ry. There is a Law regarding the obferva- Wi 


breves guzdam poſitiones, guæ rem Fori di atartine definitar, = 
& Tela conſenſu receptam, conciſe enerrant. He. 
neecii — Romanar. Syntagma. p. 62 & 64. 15 


== Chap, IV. and the Diſtinctious of it; 115 
: tion of the Sabbath, another doing acts of 
119 Nec; the practice of our Saviour, as well 
as the. ceaſon. of the thing will inſtruct us, 
| which of thoſe two ought to take Place, 
== ſhould they happen to interfere. - 
11. The reaſon of a Law evidently ceafing, 
the Law itfelf geaſes with it, This may be 
2a exemplified in the Jeuiiſb Law, 3 bey 
ing deſigned partly as an incigſune of : that 
; 5 people from the reſt of the world, and Part- 
ly as a Zypical reſemblance of what was in 
due time to be accompliſhed in and by the 
Meſiab; when the Meſſiab ſhould be come, 
and a Religion inſtituted which deſtroyed 
all diſtinction between the nations of the 
earth, equally extending to all, muſt conſe- 
i quently loſe its force; and bind no more. 
y X77 In like manner, the reaſon, (as learned 
men have demonſtrated) of that decree of 
the Apoſtles againſt eating things ſtrangled 
and blood, was this; that theſe things were 
| at that time occaſions, parts, and figns of 
| idalatry, and highly offenſive to the Jews. 
And to prevent theſe conſequences, the giv- 
ng unneceſſary and juſt offence to the Jews, 
the fallin 81 back of the Gentile converts into 
Polytheiſm, and confirming Pogans in their 
ſuperſtition, was truly the reaſon of enact- 
ing this decree; which is the cauſe that 
122 are called neceſſary things, being ſuch 
as circumſtances then were. This reaſon 
ie bt - 1 2 | | does 
| © Seq Spencer de Legibus Hebræor. Diſſert. in Acts xv. 20. 
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does now no longer ſubſiſt, and therefore 
neither does that decree, as to thoſe parts of 
it, which have no other reaſon to ſupport 
them. 

Finally, A fabſeg vent Law, which it is 
the will 7 the Legiſlator ſhould be kept, 
any former Law notwithſtanding, when it 
cannot be obeyed conſſteniiy with that Law, 
does in effect repeal it. Thus the Fewiſh 
Religion 1 18 r ener by the Chriſtian. 


| Conſult on this Chapter. 


 Noodt. Oper. de Partus Expoſitione. C. 10. 
HFeineccii Syntagma. 
Sanderſon de Lege Pœnali. 
Whitbii Ethic. L. 1. C. 5. 
Grew Coſmol. Sacra. B. 3. C. 6. 
Placete of Conſcience. 
Mood's Inſtitut, of the Imper. and Civil 
Law, Pref. and Introd. 
Treatiſe of Law in general, ſubjoined to 
Wood's Inſtitut. 
Turnbull's Tranſlat. Heineccius, &c. 
Leland's Anſwer to Tindat's Chriſt, as old 
as the Creation, | 
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Chap. V. Of the Law of e 


Cu A. V. 


Of bs | of Mature, tbe Expli- 
cation and Proof of it. 


ce L HE Law of Nature, as it is 
the fundamental Law, upon 
Xx which all other Laws, whether divine or 
3 3 = human are built, and the great fountain of 
= moral truths, challenges a diſtin& conſider- 
ation. This term is by ſome uſed in ſo 
comprehenſive a ſenſe, as to ſignify thoſe 
ſlated orders, by which the heavenly bodies, 
and all the parts of the material world, are 
governed in their ſeveral motions and opera- 
tions, But as there is need of a figure to 
ſtretch the expreſſion to this latitude ; ſo 
upon ſuppoſition the eſtabliſped courſe of 
things might be called a Law, it is rather a 
XZ Law to the fit mover, than to thoſe things 
which are purely paſſive in their obedience to 
bis almighty power. Tus naturale, faith 
* Ulptan, eſt quod natura omnia animalia do- 
cuit, Sc. © Natural Law is that which 
* Nature hath taught all animals. This 
5 1 « Law 
„ Diget. 1. 1, 1; See alſo Solder de J. N. E C. See, 
wes Hebr. L. 1. C. 4 & 5. Grot. de Jure. B. & P. L. 1. C. 1. 


This definition Git Taylor is alſo given by Azuinas, and 
| many 


Tr Of #he Low of Nature, Parr II. 
* Law 1s not peculiar to human kind, but 
cc common to all living creatures, to the 
ce beaſts of the field, the fiſhes of the ſea, 
© and the birds of the air. Hence is the 
conjunction of the ſexes, which we call 
e Matrimony, hence the birth and education 
&« of children; for we ſee other animals, 
even the wildeſt of them, to have the 
* knowledge of this Law.” Theſe things 
are indeed common to mankind with other 
creatures, being alike neceflary for the con- 
ſervation of every ſpecies; but in them they, 
are mere inſtincts, in man under 'the-regula- 
tion of reaſon. Nor even in human kind are 
theſe things themſelves ſo properly the mat- 
ter of Law, being natural appetites and paſ- 
ſons ; as the manner of gratifying them, and 
the ſubmitting them at all times to the empire 
of reaſon. And if there are in beaſts other 
things which have a reſemblance of human 
"Virtues, they are but Hl vhs allows Zens, 
imitators of humun Life, as * Ariſtotle call 

them; ſomething like gratitude, and u- 

ice, and charity, we fee in them, but 
in them they are not Virtues, but as 

mere inſtincts, as thoſe beforementioned . 

ER +4 Cicero 

many lawyers after Faſtinian, and almoſt all the Divines fol- x | 


A 


1 


A A 


* 


lowing Aguinas. ie 
bd Hiſt. Animal. i a 3 
The Annotatar on Puffend. de Fure, Sc. L. 2. C. 3. 
tells us, that in the Hteenth Centu ry the Officials of Lyon,, Fi, 
and other places in France, gave ſentence more than once 
againſt the Beaſts, that had done Miſchief in the _—_— F005 

; 1 They 


W 
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# Cicero therefore ſays well; Nulla re longius 
"= | abſumus a natura ferarum: Se. „ There is 
nothing in which we are more raiſed 
above the nature of beaſts, to whom 
we often aſcribe courage as to horſes and 
== < Hons, but never juſtice, equity, or goodneſs. 
For they are deſtitute both of reaſon and 


« ſpeech.” It therefore follows, that of all 


1 the vifible creation man alone is ſubj ect to 
the Lau of Nature. 


Venerabile ſoli 


3 tis ingeni um, diuinorumque capaces. 


Juv. Sat. 1 5. 


This natural piety did firſt refine | 
Our wit, and rais'd our thoughts to things 


divine. Tate. 


Szcr. II. Before we advance any further 


it may be of uſe to diſtinguiſh between Jus 
"i Nature, and Lex Nature; and between 
the primary and the ſecondary Law of Na- 
ture. By Jus Nature, or the Right of Na- 


ture, Puke underſtand an unbounded licence 
of action and of injoyment, prior to the 
Law of Nature, which I ſhall find a more 
proper place to expoſe, when I have pro- 
ceeded further in this ſubject. I would 


. = howeyer obſerve here, that Hobbs s defini- 


"© & tion 


They had nn the Cauſe of the inhabitants and beaſts 
pleaded in form by advocates, who urged the reaſons of both 


parties, before they proceeded to pronounce We 
© De Officiis. L. 1. C. 19. 


De Cive, C. 1. f. 7. 


91 
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tion wide b Righ runs thus. ris nomine fig 
nificatur Libertas quam guſque habet, facul- 


tatibus naturalibus ſecundum rectam Falten 1 
utendi. By right is meant the liberty . 


“ which every one has to uſe his natural fa- 


« culties according to right reaſon.” Tf z | 5 EL 


therefore there be natural Rights, there 


mult in purſuance of this definition of Right 


be natural Law. For either it is poſfible for 
men in a fate of nature to do what the 
have no right to do, or which is the ſame, 


to uſe their natural faculties otherwiſe chan . | 7 
right reaſon directs; or it is not poſfible: 1 


this be not poſſible, to what purpoſe is 


there any reſtriction added on the uſe of 


our natural faculties; which it feems if we 
would abuſe we e If the thing be 
Palſible, that men in a ſtate of nature may 


uſe their natural faculties otherwiſe than 


reaſon directs, then it may be ſuppoſed to be 


fact; and as often as it ſo, there will be a 


Fault or offence committed, and every offence 
is againſt ſome Law. All that can be re- 
plied is, that whoever employs his faculties 
in doing actions conducive to ſelf-preſerva- 
tion, uſes them according to right reaſon, 


and that in a ſtate of nature every man muſt 
judge far himſelf what is neceſſary to this 


end. Allowing this, yet a perſon may be 


| miſtaken, and that Fouls ly, ip his judgment 
Foncerning this matter; in which caſe is 


Fannot be ſaid to be r1ght Teeſe: Or he 


way 


— 


* 
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3 TA = do things' detrimental to-others, not for 
that he reckons' them neceſſary to his own. 
reſervation, but to gratify an inordinate ap- 

petite. And acting thus is it not plain, that 

be acts without right, and therefore againſt 

Law? But to return, by the Right of nature 

= 1 intend with many others, a Right cotempo- 

rary with the Law of Nature, and not only 
== favoured, but in part introduced by it. This 

Kigbt of nature may be conſidered in a fate 

of nature, and then it implies a permiſſion of 

doing many things, which are become un- 

; 4 = /awful ſince human Government was inſtitu- 

ted; as recovering ones right by force, pu- 

4 f niſhing an injury at diſcretion and the like. 

F. 4's Or this Right of nature may be conſidered in 

e and then it ſignifies ſuch natural 
privileges as remain after all the limitations of 
human Laws, and of which a man can never 
diveſt himſelf. nor be diveſted by others : As 
; right to ey to ſelf-de ane and the 
ike. 
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= Se cr. III. The law of nature not only 
= 15 warrants a thing, but requires it. This is 
either primary or ſecondary. The law of 
nature in a ſecondary and leſs proper ſenſe 
RE extends to matters of mere decency, and 
= theſe of the lower kind, which I add be- 
cauſ e Virtue itſelf is the bigheſt decency. 
Per abuſionem ea que ratio honeſia, aut 
oppo- 
* Grot. De Jure. L. 1. C. 1. $. 19. 
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oppoſitis meliora aſſe indicat, «th non debita ; i 

C dici juris naturuis. There are ma- 
« ny things conſentaneous to order and de. 
4 corum, and better than their contraries, 
© which are not ſtrictly neoeſſary. Thus * 
i ſays Dr. Whithy, © it is agreable to the in- 
j < tention of nature, that the night ſhould be 
' « devoted to ſleep, that the — ſhould Rt 
þ 
| 
| 


Þ * ſuckle her child; and in the fame ſenſe 
15 the Doctor after Senn apprehends thoſe 
dba of the , c 13,14. 10 WY 
i have been meant. Does nat even nature it. 
13 Jeff teach you, that Fa man have long hair, it 
4 | 16 @ hame unto him ? But i a woman have 
T ir, it is 4 glory fa her : for ber hair 
bj is given her for a covering. This may be 
0 called the Law of decency ; but it is of the 9 
=. primary Law af nature, not of this, that! 
bl am treating. | 5 


FEE 8 
* The gh 
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3. sxer. IV. This I chooſe to define after 1 5 
the following manner. The Law of nature 
is the Will of God relating to human Actions, 
grounded in the moral differences of things: 
3 and becauſe diſcoverable by natural ligbt, 
= obligatory upon all mankind, It is thus de- a, 
I fined by 5 Cicero, Lex ft ratio ſumma infita 
_— in natura, qua Jubet ea que facienda ſunt, 
be probibetque contraria. Of its appellation ꝶ⁶ 
M4 here may be this account given. . It is «| X 
. F Eth. 5 F DER 
1 Z Cic. De Leg. 3 "Zh 


| . tap. V. the Explication and Prof of it. rag 
calied the Law of nature becauſe of the 
4 namner of its promulgation, which is by 
/ cſs 2. Becauſe of its ſource: or 


+ boundation, this Law reſulting from the re- 


cpective natures of beings and things; of 
einge as God and men; and of things or 
Factions as morally good or evil, and having 
different phyfcal effects. 3. Becauſe it is 


g 3 che Law of God. Nature is but a fiitious 


1 e , and all that is ſaid of the wiſdom of 

5 ber deſigns and operations, of her power or 
'P Y of her Laws, is to be aſcribed to him who 
is the Author of Nature : Natura naturans 


in the barbarous ſtyle of the Schools, the 
God from whom if not the Eſſences, yet the 
alte of all things are derived. 2 The 

* Law or Religion of Nature, is ſo called, 


L \ % « ſays the judicious Dr. Conybrare, either 
== © becauſe it is founded in the reaſon and 
== © nature of things; or elſe becauſe it is diſ- 
covered to us in the uſe and exerciſe of 


=7 < thoſe faculties which we enjoy. The 


religion of nature, as it is conſidered in 


* theſe different views will import quite 
different things. In the former it figniftes 
e A perfect collection of all thoſe moral 
« doctrines and precepts which have a 
foundation in the nature and reaſon of 

things; 


a 


2 
* 


b The Scojes often made ufe of the word Nature as another 
name for God. Quid enim eſt aliud Natura quam Deus & 
divina Ratio, toti mundo, & partibus ejus inſerta? Senec. de 

Benef. 4, 7. 

I Defence of Rev. Relig. P. 11. Ce. 


| et things; but in the latter it is ſuch a col- 
Tal election as may be diſcovered by us in the 
4 & . exerciſe of our proper. faculties, accord- 
< ing to the means and opportunities we in- 


* Joy.” 


SECT. V. The Demonſtration of the Law 
0 F nature hath been attempted by ſeveral 
| learned men, who commonly urge the con- 


1 argument of this Law. Omni autem in re 
N conſenſio omnium gentium lex nature putanda 

1604 eft, ſays Cicero. © As to any point, the 
|; | 


- i s eſteemed a Law of Nature,” This I ac- 
Fi knowledge to be a large ſtep towards the 
proof of a natural Law, but will not ad- 
"MN vance us to demonſtration ; becauſe notwith- 
1 ſtanding their agreement in their practice of 
4 ſome things for their general uſefulneſs and 
a evident neceſſity ; they might not be intro- 
1 duced by the authority of a ſupreme Legiſla- 
155 tor obliging them to the practice; which 
yet muſt be made appear, before the proof 
from univerſal conſent will be complete. 
Others for the proof of the Law of nature 


15 principles impreſſed on the ſoul of man by its 
We Creator. This is not proving, but begging 
1 the thing in queſtion; and as a good! Au- 

. 2 — # t har 


* Tuſe. Queſt. L. 1. C. 15. 
| Titii in Puffend, Obſerv. 84. 
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ſent of the more civilized nations, as a good 


* agreement of all nations in it is to be 


have had recourſe to innate ideas or practical 


1 


» - BER SYED 
e 
r 
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ðdveor fays truly; © ſhould we admit theſe 
„ innate notions (underſtanding it in the 
* proper ſenſe) it would make way for men 
= of little reaſon, and a great deal of leiſure, 
s under this pretence to vent the dreams of 
= < a ſickly mind for the dictates of nature.” 


G xc. VI? In the entrance to my argu- 
ment I ſhall lay it down as a Poftulatum, 
that there is 4 God, a ſupreme and moſt per- 
ect Being, and the fountain of Being and 
Perfection to the univerſe. Fur the inviſi- 
bie things of God from the creation of the world 
are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by the things 
tbat are made. This premiſed, I ſhall 
= 1. Endeavour the proof of a Law of na- 
ture d priori, from the conſideration both of 
the divine and human nature; which two 
beheld in one vier, and in the relation they 
bear to each other, will ſupply us with de- 
monſtrative evidence of this truth. The na- 
ture of man is ſuch, that he is capable of 
moral government, having both Reaſon, and 
Liberty of action; and it is alſo moſt agre- 
able to his nature as a created, dependent 
== Being, that he ſhould be ſo governed. And 
XZ God is infinitely wiſe to know what is moſt fit 
and proper to be done, and to preſcribe a 
Law which ſhall exactly ſuit the nature and 
neceſſities of mankind ; he has authority to 
oy conſtitute ſuch Laws as he ſhall think beſt, 


= Rom, i. 20. 


+ 
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he is omniſcient to know when his Laws are 
ebſeryed or broken, juſt and good, to. approve 
ex reſent the behaviour of his creatures, and 
almighty to reward or puniſh. This argu- 
ment receives further confirmation from 
hence, that God actually preſides over the 
natural world, and by his wiſe Providence 
maintains an admirable order and regularity 
in its leveral motions ; and can it 5 whe 


SY = 4 „ „ 


fal an — in che operations — inanimate 
Beings, nothing like it is expected in the 
actions of reaſonable agents by that God. 
who hath made them capable of acting 10:/e- 
dy as well as freely? By the conſent among 
the parts of the corporeal ſyſtem, and their 
3 ſubſerviency to one end, even the be- 
neſit of the univerſe, it may be ſeen that 
God is a lover of order; and certainly order 
is not 1% neceſſary, or leſs beautiful among 
intelligent Beings. It cannot be ſuppoſed, 
that inferior things ſhould be taken care of, 


and the moſt excellent abandogied - by. the 
Creator. 


= brer. VII. 2.1 ſhall try 1 

5 Lov of nature m 12 not be demonprated by 
an argument partly d priori, and;partly d 

Poſteriori, and ſum up the force of the de- 

monſtration in theſe two general propofitrons. 


1. There 


\ 
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= x. There is a natural and eſſential differ= 
eeuuce between Virtue and Vice, and thoſe ſe- 
veral actions and diſpoſitions which are de- 
= noted by theſe two oppoſit terms. 
2. Natural ' Reaſon diſcovers it to be the 
Will of God in this caſe, that every man 
fſmhould look upon this dzference in the nature 
of things and actions, as a Law or Rule, 
which he is always religiouſly to obſerve, 
under pain of his Maker's diſpleaſure. 


Sect. VIII. 1. There is a natural and 
eſſential difference between Virtue and Vice, 
and thoſe ſeveral actions and diſpoſitions 
which are denoted by theſe two oppoſite 
e | Abs 

1. Upon a furvey of human nature it will 
appear, that ſome actions are uni verſally con- 
formable thereto, and others diſconformable. 
Man is Ha, a Lover of himſelf, (J take not 
the word in the / ſenſe that is commonly 
affixed to it, in which it denotes the exceſs of 
a natural paſſion ; but as it ſignifies a defire 
of uncorrupted nature of its own preſervation, 
Happineſs, and perfection) no man can be 
indifferent to his own welfare, nor to what ap- 
pears to promote or hinder it. Again, Man is 
Zacu 'Roymnov, . reaſonable Bein 87 and his Rea- 
Jon, as it makes him capable of receiving 


Sy W 


For the agreableneſs of Virtue to human nature, and 
the dilagrecableach of Vice, See Cic. De Offic. L. 3. C. 5 
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Law from his Maker, ſo of giving Law to 
his appetites and paſſions. Appetite cannot 
Force a man to act contrary to his reaſon ; 
but with the aſſiſtance of his reaſon a man 
may over-rule and deny his appetite. Ap- 
petite can only judge of the, preſent pleaſure 
of an action; Reaſon can form an eſtimate 
of it upon the whole ue and reſult, This 3 

Thows that Nature hath placed the govern- Wl 
ment in reaſon, and that it is moſt natural Wil 
for every man to act according to his rea- Mi 
ſon. Yet again, Man, as the antient Greeks Wl 
deſcribed him, is Zwov N α o NI o, a 
communicative and a ſociable Being. His 
znclinations carry him into ſociety. Here 
and there you may find a M:ſanthrope, a 
hater of his own kind, not born ſo, but 

ſour'd by injuries or contempt, real or ima- 
ginary. To one man who loves perfect ſoli- 

tude, there are thouſands to whom it would 

be little better than death. Man alſo needs 

ſociety, not only in his infant ate, when 
he would be utterly helpleſs without it, but 
after he is grown up. Nothing can be con- 
ceived more forlorn and wretched than hu- 
man life, deſtitute of all foreign helps. A man 
in ſuch a ſtate muſt fear every thing and wan? 

every thing. And then man is fitted for ſaciety. 
Eſt enim primum quod cernitur, &c. “e Sociable- 
nee is one of the firſt principles of human 
te nature, and is obſervable in all mankind 

be « the 


n 
2 


* Cic. De Offic. L. 1. C. 16. 
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WY < the great band that unites men in ſociety 
ais reaſon and ſpeech : Which by teach- 
ing, learning, communicating, debating, 
= < judging; ingages men to one another, and 


(forms them into a natural union.” Eve- 
ty one either does, or may, in ſome way of 
WE life or other, contribute to the common 
good. And then as man naturally zeeds ſo- 
ciety and is fitted for it, ſo he as naturally 
adeligbts in it; delights in it, not merely be- 
caufe it is a remedy for his neceſſitzes, but be- 
=X cauſe the ſociety of his fellows, (meaning of 
the ſame ſpecies, and their happineſs, as ſuit- 
add to the natural principle of Benevolence) 
are naturally fitted to afford him pleaſure; 
as well as in the gratifications of his moral 
enſe, approving the kind actions of athers, 
or approving h:mſelf when he defires, endea- 
vours, or promotes their well-being. And 
indeed it is not ſo much in their love of ſo- 
ciety from a proſpect of the advantage which 
1 they receive by it, that mankind excel the 
dumb part of the creation, and are denomi- 
= nated ſociable creatures; as in their natural 
diſpoſition and inclination to ſeek each others 
== -app:neſs and to rejoice in it. By this excel- 
tlent principle men are linked together, as 
well as by ſelf-love; and inclined to purſue 
the common good, not only as their own 
ss connected with it, and depends upon it, 
which is /z/-/ove; but from a more 
== 4:/intereſled motive, which makes them 
: Vor. II. . pleaſed 


Of the Lau ef Nature, PaK II. 
Sk to do good: tor. their: nn to odio 
1 do 1. 


| "ie N. 1 is 2 an old Proverb, 
Homo hojnint Lupus, « One Man is a Wolf 
«to another,” but there is another more 
antient than this, Homo homini Deus, One 
c Man, for kindneſs and aſſiſtance, 1s as a 
© God to another,” This latter expreſſes 
what man by nature is diſpoſed to be; the 
former what too many men are one to ano- 
ther through, a corruption of their nature, 


and the contagion of bad example. Such are 
not fo. truly ſpecimens and examples of hu- 


man nature, as errors and deviations from 


it; the ſame in the moral world, as ers * 


are in the natural. And indeed it has 


the fenſe of all ages, (a few declared enemies 
o religion eehte) that fc ras de f 
moſt natural ſtate of man; and it might 
have continued ſo, had not our, countryman 
Mr. Hobbs been pleaſed to inſtruc the world 


better, and to inform us; that a /fate of na- 


ture is d tate of war d. Status hominum na- Z 5 ; 
turalis eft bellum, neque hoc fimpliciter, fed e 


bellum omnium in omnes: Not merely of 
« war, but a war of every one againſt every 
one.“ According to this, I/hmaePs charac- 


ter v, that his hand ſhould be againſt every 1 


man, and every man's hand «ras lm, Ra 


P De Cive. C. 1. 
Gen. xv}. 12. 


5 bap. V. be Exphcation and Prof of it, 131 
1 chatacter of all mankind. And 
Per methinks I am not willing to behave 
= ill of myſelf, and of my fellow creatures, 
Vas this comes to. It is obſerved of the Scor- 
7 77 4 hon that he affords a cure for his own poiſon; 
and thus, very happily, by laying two. paſ- 
5 = s of Mr. Hobbs together, we mBy expel 
the whole veriom of his notion. Nuctren- 
22 elſe pacem reite rations een eſt; 
be other is, Recta ratio cum non minus ſit 
pars nature humane, quam quælibet alia fa- 
5 Lalla vel affettus animi, naturalis quoque dici- 
TL 7 Pur. It is a dictate of right reaſon, that 
F * we ſhould ſeek peace. And ſince right 
. e reuſon is no leſs a part of human nature 
1 than any other faculty or affection of 


ng mind; it is juſtly ſtiled natural,” * Elſe- 
8 where indeed he confines nature to thoſe ani- 
e | affections of fear, defire, anger, and the 


e which are born with us; how to re- 
eile this difference let his admirers try, 


d for to them I leave it. Well then, if Reaſon 
be nature, and Peace be the dictate J Rea- 
1 


Kon, then ſu 0 the fate of nature is a ate 
* 1 8 not of war. 7 ; 


C- = but here's the 4b dan 6 oor men are 
51 5 K 2 10:59 S equar, 
15 

he De Cive, L. 3. C. 1. 


I bpid. C. 3 
t Jbid, in Præfat. 
» Ibid. C. bh 
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6 equal; being equally. capable of doing one 
another 4 miſchief.” And by the fame 
means are they not equally capable of being Wl 
begnefieial one to another? And is not this 
the mot reaſonable, that is, the moſt natural 
way of employing their abilities! Dr. * Cum- 5 
berland T am ſure, by various inſtances, has 
excellently well ſhown, that this equilibrium 
of mankind ſuggeſts to all ſtrong arguments, 
why they ſhould help, and not hurt each 
other. But nature, ſays Hobbs; © hath 
« given to every man a right to all things; 


« and what muſt be the natural 'conſe- WY 
e quence of the ſame things being granted WO 
e to every man, but ſtrife and contention.” A 
To this I anſwer; 4 
1. There can be no ſuch right, 0 Ane. tj 
e nature, by ſetting bounds to the capacitis al 
of our appetites and enjoyments, - hereby ß 
« plainly determines the limits of our rig, 
e without ſetting them forth by any other 
< lines and deſcriptions.” Nature can ne. 
ver be ſuppoſed to have given any one rig 
to poſſeſs more, than it has en him Pouer 
to joy: Tt 
And then ſuppoſing this felf-incon by 
gene right in every man to all things, yet 
foraſmuch as it can never be put in execu- 
tion, Reaſon, that is nature, directs mankind 
| to 


« De Leg, Nat. C. 2. f. 29. 3 
7 Parker's Dem. of Law of Nature. p. 35s See all 
Cumberland's De Leg C. 2. $. 17, 1 5 


Ch . 13J 
0 Le eg things. among them, after the moſt 
triendly manner they are able. In ſhort, 
che Malmſbury Philoſopher took much the 
== ſame method to make peace among man- 
kind, as Des Cartes to put us in a way of 
finding out truth. In order to be certain of 
i 2 # | ſomething, Des Cartes would firſt have us 
= Joubt of every thing; and ſo Mr. Hobbs 
. 1 ſets the world together by the ears, that he 
may have an opportunity to ſhow bis art in 
bringing them to treat of peace. Both of 
them lead us a great way round about, only 
co bring us at laſt to the very ſame place 
EX where they firſt found us. * Horace gives 
much the lame account of the Nato of na- 
0 ins 


„ Quum prorepſerunt primis animalia terris 

== Mutum 5 e. pecus, glandem aq cubs lia 
ehr 
I: Cre bus & pugnis, tein Gallus, atque ita 18 
Pugnabant armis, que Polt fabricaverat uſus;&c. 


And Ovid the ſame in his Fable of the Ser- 
5 1 ba J. Metamorp h. B. * 


| Teeth ſown by Codes and ſhotig up in- 
1 to Men. 
ind 1 5 
wh 4 But Bl, though this 1 of RIO 
1 a ſtate of war precedes that of 
| K 3 peace, 


» allo 4 | 
8 E Sat. L. 1. Sat. 3. 


rde Law af Nature, PAE II. 
+ and ſociety is not ſo very diſagreable 
to the ſcheme which repreſents men ſpring- 
ing at firſt like Muſbrooms out of the earth; 
itt 8 perfectly unreaſonable in thoſe, who 
ſuppoſe men to have had a creator. Upon 
this ſuppoſition * Fuvenals account of the 
original of Society, Who derived it from Na- 


ture, is by far more reaſonable, as well” as 
nne to our an + 


—— Meliifina i 11 
ee generi dare ſe natura fatetur. 
Dc lacrymas dedit, hac noſtri pars optima fenſus 
Principio indulſit communis conditor illis 
Tantum ani mas, nobis animum quogue, niuituus 
ut nos 


Aﬀettus Pere: auxilium & preſiare juberet & * 


And even ſuppoſing the Epicurean account 
of the origin of mankind true, there is no 
reafon to think, that mankind as ſoon as 
they met, would be in a 50e diſpoſition to- 
wards each other. The fr/: paſſion upon 
their meeting would be aflenifhment, after 
which would follow carigſty to be better 
acquainted with each other; after which, 
finding a mutual reſemblance, there would 

ſucceed mutual love and Hiking : and neither 

being conſcious to any inclination in himſelf 

td hurt the other, neither would be mm 

ous of any harm from the other. For all 

V 
2 Cat. 15. ad fin, 


hg Chap the Replitition and Prof of it. 235 
ear and ſuſpicion mult ariſe from eaper hence, 
either of evi Ldnclinadar and deſigns in one ſelf 

Ws | (which I do not believe are properly natural 
in any one) or of itjuries received from 
= others, which as yet are ſuppoſed not to 
have happened. Indeed after this, as ſoon 

WE -5 they. came to haue 4 mind to cke fene 

ching, ſe love, if men did not exerciſe their 

EReaſon, leading every man to prefer his own 

= intereſt; would be the occaſion of contentions, 
| $ 5 : and (theſe of wrongs, and theſe of mutual 

1 ears and jealoufies. But all that this proves 
is, not a want of natural benevolence in 
3 mankind, not that fear and envy, and ma- 
ice, are prior to the contrary paſſions; but 
te aarroumeſs of worldly. injoyments, and 
the ſuperior ſtrength of bee, as an en 
1 above inſtincfi ve bene vulenct. 5 


= Sxcr. XI. Further, Ma an is zun para 
== 92, a lover of beauty, Proportion and 
cdecorum. This affection exerts itſelf in all, 
as ſoon as the necgſſaries of life are ſecured, 
and in them who are poſſeſſed of a nicer 
rate, or improved 9 a polite education, 
this regard to ſymmetry and proportion is 
= Kill more viſible. . So that although their 
moral characters are often none of che beft, 
Ver would they be reckoned amongſt. the 
3 elegant part of 1 and ſtudy a refine- 
ment in their manners and pleaſures, and a 
1 e. and 2 ö pricty. in the! ir Pr their 


Of he Law of Nine PAxx 11. 
3 14 ang: their apartments. They ſeek after 
the works of art, and the productions of wit, 


and perceive in theſe a charm and apreable- 14 
neſs, which nothing but their conformity to 
certain rules can produce. Now if Virtue 
be a beauty of the higheſt kind, then as ſuch Wm 
it muſt be uitable to the nature of man; and 
for a proof that it is ſo, we may appeal to 
any conſiderate perſon. For what is V:r- 
tue, but the fleady order of the faculties, the 
exact temperature of the paſſions, the conſtant 
Harmony of the kfe, the moſt proper poſition 
of the ſeveral Beings, and ſubordination 
among the ſeveral parts of the intellectual 
univerſe : Which, if it prevailed over our 
moral ſyſtem, would to a con templative 
mind afford a more raviſhing ſcene, than Wl 
the earth with all its beauty and variety, and 
the heavens with the wonderful adjuſtment, 
complication and regularity of their motions 
can yield. It is this fitneſs, this decorum of 
Virtue, which conſtitutes what we call its 
moral goodneſs ; not merely its tendency as 
a means to promote the natural good of per- 
cepti ve Beings, which is the low notion that 
ſome have given of it. Temperance is on 
many accounts for the intereſt of the indivi- 
dual; but is this the moſt we can ſay of it? 


> Is there not a beauty, fenen an, an 


. 
6 * 
£ . W : 
1 uni 1 
F . 3 1 
7 
& 
* * 5 
F "n 


» It i is well obſerved 5 my BY, Shaft "2a Miſcellaneon 
Reflections, þ. 180. That the ſame ſhapes and Fork 
2 | «© WAIC 


Vi the Expt cation and Prog it. 1 37 
1 Fl in well-governed affections, and 
lites obedient to Reaſon? Juſtice, benevolenoe, 
and generoſity, are the ſecurity and happineſs 
of — and of ſociety: but is this all? 
Po they not further beautify ſociety, make a 
private perſon a moſt /ovely fight, and pre- 
d pail g through a community compoſe a 
beauty of the moſt ſtriking kind, and pro- 
= duce the moſt exact ſituation of intelligent 
Beings with regard to each other? The 
x wor/hip and veneration of the. Deity intitle 
the worſhipper to his favour ;- but conſider- 
ing the dependence of created beings upon 
1 IS Author, and the relation which his 
perfections and works bear to their facul- 
lies; would not the with-holding worſhip 
and obedience be a violation of order, and 
caeaſt a blemiſh upon the admirable ſtructure 
of the moral world? „ have given you, 
( ſays Cicero to his ſon, a ſketch of what 
1 may call the form and countenance of 
Virtue; which, as Plato ſays, could it 
as be made viſible to the Fe would excite 
Ef | | (c A 


_ Wh ich e 3 afford — * adapting to 
activity and uſe.” And ſo Cicero de Oſic. L. 1. C. 27. 

b wenuftas & pulchritudo corporis Sc. ** As the beauty 
_ *<* and fine complexion of the body can't. be ſeparated from its 
=— << health; ſo this decorum of which we are ſpeaking, runs 
WS *< through Virtue, yet is diſtinguiſhable by the mind.” The 
RS ile and the honeftum are inſeparable by the conſtitution; of 
= things, yet diſtinguiſpable by the mind, as much as beauty is 
= from health, or the «x62 proper ijen's of a . from! its  adti- 

A 2 and whe! - 

De Offic. * 1. C 48. 
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* a ſtrong affection.“ Vite, on the contra. 
ry, can never delight in its abffratt- idea, 
though as it helps to gratify a particular in- 
clination it may; that is, as a means to 
pleaſure, not as Vice. Under this oonſider- 
ation it diſguſts the minds of thoſe, who 
are intoxicated by its ſenſual allurements. 
A demonſtration of this is men's: readineſs Ml 
to condemn a vice with which they ſuppoſe Wi 
themſelves not to be chargeable; nay, often 
to dlame- that in another which they them 
ſelves practice. And that their minds, con- 
ſcions to the baſeneſs of what they do, may 
not fall upon them for it, they endeavour to 


2 


- 7 "SY 1 EN. | _— eg I 
gild over their on vices, and by giving f 


them new names to perſuade themſelves if 
poſſible, that they are the Virtues to which WY 
they bear any little reſemblance. - Let me 
conclude this head with obſerving, that this 


afſetion for beauty, if we followed its natu- Wl 


ral tendency, would lead us to the &now/eds: ie 
and love of the Deity; for as the chief gra- 
tifications of it are found in the works. of Na. 
ture, and all beauty ſuppoſes deſign and 
wiſdom in the author of it, and his provid- 
ing ſuch an inexhauſtible variety of beauti- 
ful objects for our entertainment, proves 
him greatly benevolent; we cannot, if we 
would purſue the dictates of a rational and 
grateful mind, but admire his wiſdom, and 
love his goodneſs, which are conſiderable in- 
ſtances of true religion, Therefore, 


* 


ap. 4 the 33 1 it. 1 139 


** 
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i” Se XII. Finally; Man 599: ereaturs 
7 1 Aw for Religion, Zoom vc StoodCec alin, "is dew 
= pendent on a ſupreme Being, capable of 
wg on whom he depends, e has a 
6 MHatural awe of his Creator impreſſed on his 
x ind. He naturally admires the grandeur, 
I 4 Peanty, and wſe, that abound all over the 
orld which he inhabits, he has a natural 
EEuriofity to prompt him to inguire after the 
auſe, and has regſon to diſcover to him a 
upreme all-perfect mind as the only adequate 
2 —— of this infinity of beauty Ay good; 

is paſſions of veneration, gratitude, fear 
I my hope, naturally terminate in this Being 
s the. only object equal to them; and his 
tural apprebenfions of eternity tron gly ex- 
ite him to ſecure by goodneſs and piety the 
Favour of that almghty and eternal Being, 
Vo alone can make him happy during that 
verlaſting ſtate of which he is apprehenſive. 
nd now laying all theſe pro 27 toge. 
her, /e!f-love, reaſon, a ſocial diſpoſition and 
ene volent alfectionts, a ſtrong ſenſe and love 
f beauty, a natural dependence on a ſupreme 
81mg, and a natural aue of him, &c. we 
have an idea of buman nature; and from 
his idea of human nature, the natural dif- 
: X ference porte Virtue and Vice TIRE at 
5 4 firſt 


f : [4 Plato i in Timæo, who alſo terms man Zœop Suileper. To 
5 this agree Ovid s ſanctius his azimat, and the di Vinor umgue 
. epaces of Juvenal. Sat. 15. 
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rence and truſt, as it is one part of his 4a. ! 


and immediate. conformity which theſe. Vir. 
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favour and approbation. of God. Thus, final, 


_ neceſſity of Religion to uphold the good or- A 
der of ſociety, that ſome men of a perverſe 


2 ek to What! is more led to hu. 
man nature than the %? What more re. 
Pugnant than the latter? 1 nduſtry and tem. 
perance are adapted to the nature of man, 


as he is defirous of his own happineſs; juſtic 7 5 


and benevolence as he is a creature farmed e 
foctety ; the worſhip of God, gratitude, reve. Wh 


rater to be religious: and all theſe as he is 3 
reaſonable. Vea, beſides that more peculiar 1 


„ 
tues have ſeparately to human nature, con- 
ſidered in its diverſe reſpects; each of them 
has a more extenſive and general influence 
Thus ſobriety and diligence, at the ſame time 
that they are inſtrumental to a man's pri vat 
r render him more »ſeful to ſociety, WY 
more capable of Religion, and acceptable t 
God. At the ſame time that juſtice and bene. 
volence have a more ſpecial relation to other, 


they are a ſecurity to a man's. ſelf, and pro- 


cure him the beſt of all pleaſures, trangquilit E 1 
and ſatisfaFion of mind, tagether with the 


ly, the worſbip of a Deity. i is at once a de 
to our Maker, the great ſupport and noblel | 
entertainment of the mind, and the molt i., 
diſſoluable band of ſociety. So manifeſt is the 


turn of dent have inferred, * Totam di 
| - D: 


See Cie. De Nat, Deor. L. 5 C. 45+ 


1 50 V. the n und Prag Fit. 141 
u- Diis immortalibus opinionem, &c, © That 
- 3 the belief and worſhip of the immortal 
Gods were Wholly a fiction of wiſe men 

"= Wc for the good of the publick ; that the azve 
* 5 bo 7 "YE Belge might impel thoſe to do their 
3 Sap" err ann could nat en 0 


| Ez Fl FE TIN Ty XIII. yn the ee of that vir- 
8 oy Itues to human happineſs, whether private 
i Wor ſocial,” is by no way made fo ſenſible, as 
1 5 a [ſuppoſition of the contrany; that all 
Nanhind ſhould become intemperate, idle, 
unjuſt, perfidious, cruel, profane. How could 
ine world bear its inhabitants, if they were 
Wall of this complexion! Was every man as 
m 4 E ſoothful and intemperate as ſome men are, it 
et „would be the deſtruction of the whole kind. 
to Without juſtice and the ſenſe of a Deity there 
8 would be no ſociety, or what-was even worſe 
chan none. This made * Cicero fay of j Ju- 
(ice, Cius tanta vis gt, ut nec illi guidam qui 
nalgfcio & ſcelore paſcuntur, poſſint fine ulla 
barticula juftitie vivere. Without ſome 
particle of juſtice, robbers and pirates 
* would not be able to maintain their con- 
( federacies.“ If they had a mind to con- 
tinue together they — be juſt to one ano- 
ther, though they have declared war, and 
practiſe violence and meachely againſt the 
HB whole world beſides. = 
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tue have upon its ſeveral — there is 
an intrinſic amiableneſs and-excellency in theſe 
things, and an inſeperable turpitude in the 
contrary. Virtue is not only a Bonum utile, 
but honeftum, good not only becauſo profit- 

able, but becauſe of its native excellence; its 
inſeparable beauty and luſtre. And there 
<* are ſome things, ſays 5 Cicero, ſo foul; ſo 
„ flagitious, that a good man will not do 
&. them though to ſave the commonwealth.” 
But then, as he adds admirably well, It 
« is fo well ordered, that affairs can never 
ce be in ſuch a ſituation,” as to make it ſalu- 
te tary to the commonwealth, for a wiſe 
«© and good man to practiſe them.” Who 
does not think it a better character, to be of 
a juſt, merciful, grateful, benevolent diſpoſi- 
tion; than, on the contrary, unjuſt, cruel, 

ungrateful, ungenerous ? The fruits of Vir- 
tue are of two ſorts, the external intoreſts of 
mankind, and inward ſtrength and peace. 
The firſt argue Virtue to be of a nature be- 


neficial to mankind, but then this does not 


conſtitute its formal nature; for indepen- 
dently of intereſt, it is better to be grateful 
and honeſt than otherwiſe. They Who re- 


ſolve the virtue of every action into its utility, ME 


do 
s De Offic. L. 1. C. 45. 


3 


* 
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do a very needleſs thing, when they ſet them- 
= {lves to prove that Virtue is, for the intereſt 


it upon this; notion of Virtue? If Virtue 
conſiſts in the profitable of actions, then it 
V plain, that all Virtue is profitable, ſince 
if. it was unprofitable it could not be virtue. 
The crber fruits of Virtue prove, that it is 
in itſelf a b Beautiful and a decorons thing. 
| 7 For hence ; 18 that ſatisfaction which IS the 
immediate and neceſſary reſult of virtuous 


= life. Hence is that perfect and eternal 
canplacence of the divine Being in his god- 
== 7e/s, juſtice, and truth. For were not theſe 


in themſelves very great perfections, he who 
is under no Law, and has no dependence 
upon any one, would have no reaſon to re- 


proach himſelf, though he were tyrannical 
and unfaithful ; ſince the obligation, neceſſity, 
., Feng, that he ſhould be otherwiſe, can 
XX ariſe only from the irreconcilable differences 


SECT. 


= which. may be applied thoſe words of Pliny, though other- 
== wife meant by him, Me autem ut certus fiderum carſus, ita 
vita bonum diſpofitn deletat. Ep. L. 3. 1. and thoſe of 
Horace, Epiſt. L. 2. Ep. 2. L. 143, 4. "RIO 
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qualities of mind, and a regular courſe of 
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144 "of the Law of Nature,” n 
er XV. It, . The other propyftion and 
which compleats the demonſtration is this 
that natural Reaſon diſcovers it to be the 
avill of God, that every man ſhould look up- 
on this difference | in the nature of things as a 
Law or Rule, which he is always religiouſly 
to obſerve. under pain of his Maker's'd:/plec- Wl 
ſure. The truth of which propoſition is 
evidenced by ſeveral conſiderations. Tp 
1. God who is infinitely good cannot but 
will the perfection and happineſs of his crea- 
tures ;' and he who wills the end, wills the 
means ; and it has been before proved, that 
the happineſs of man, whether alone or in 
fociety, depends upon Virtue as the aro IT 

means to its attainment. . = 
2. He who has given exiſtence to Beings, 
muſt, if he be w/e, and ſees no reaſon to 
depart from his original purpoſe, will their 1 

Preſervation. God is infinite in wiſdom, he 
is likewiſe the creator of man, and has ſo Yo 
formed him, as to put it beyond all diſpute, 
that he deſigned him for ſociety. What- 
ever therefore tends to the - preſervation of 
life, and the ſupport and improvement of 
ſociety, muſt be the object of the divine ap- 
probation ; and the contrary repugnant here- MF 
unto.” For he cannot be ſuppoſed to create 
a reaſonable being, and then leave the be- 
ing at his liberty, by his own- fooliſh and 
irregular conduct, to deftroy himſelf, He 
Call- 


cpapW.Itbe Explicution and Proof of it. 145 
cannot be [conceived to have inſtituted ſo- 
Wo cicty, and laid the members of it under no 
Ys obligation to the 22 we thoſe virtues, 
A avoid uh licentibus actions, which would 
To” overturn the N N Ie of i it. 10 
—_ co 10145; 31172 n, | 
= Spor XVI. z. God has defigned the: na- 
3 cure of things as an interpretation of his will; 
bo that if r, nature of things it may be 
aemonſtrated, that ſome actions ate fit to be 
done, and others forborn; the doing or for- 
bearing of thoſe actions, is manifeſtly the ob- 
ec of the divine will! The reaſon is, that 
oe is the author and rent of nature. 
3 5 3 had an beroghyphical lan- 
auage, and conveyed their nobleſt ſenti- 
„ 1 ments in ſymbols. There was ſome foun- 
„ ation. for this language in the nature of 
nimals and other things: but the meaning 
A 0 2 uniuerſaly producing the fame 
is much more certain. Whatever 
+, true: propofitian, ' (faith a judicious | wri- 
0 Wha Indicates this or that 2 proper to be 
done, is an indication from God that it 
i auge to be done. Nor is it more cer- 
F* tain, that natural things were made by 
CG God to produce their natural. effects, as 
_ 5 the ſun to illuminate the air, the rain to 
be- moiſten the earth, and the e; than that 
1 LN which naturally direct our 
1 L FO. actions, 


| : * 2306 Cumberland de Leg. Nat. C. 5. $. I. 
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* EN were given us by God to ſerve as 
* rules of conduct: for this is the only 
thing they are good for, namely to direct; 
„ and this they do neceffarih from their 
eon intrinſic nature. And that ſuch 
propoſitions are true cannot be | doubted, 
c it being certain (as this author obſerved 
juſt before) that none but true propoſi- 
tions, whether ſpeculative or practical, 
can be impreſſed on our minds by the na- 
© tare; of things: ſince natural actions in- 
«, — that only which. exiſts, and are 
the cauſes of that alone, wherein there is 
< nothing of falfnood! For as to falſhood 
<, in propoſitions, it proceeds wholly from a 
voluntary raſhneſs, by which we are led 
e to join or ſeparate notions, which nature 
has not joined or ſeparated. If therefore 
the terms are naturally connected, the 
4 propoſition ffirmed of them muſt. needs 
de true. Ant ſuch a connexion there is, 


wy 
Ms 


<, when from the ſame thing differently 
e conſidered, i or compared with other 


things, its different conceptions . (concef- 
ce tus) commonly indeed | inadequate, are 
ſuggeſted to the mind. And from this it 
. 20 to judge of negative propoſitions 
.< When they are true.“ Conſult alſo what 
the fame Author ; fays, C. 2. $. 10. 7 ant! 
- moments videthr, See: Ae 0 e 
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sxcr. XVII. 4: The eſſential reBitude of 
Ct. divine nature is an inconteſtible progr © 5 
2 the ſame truth. God by a neceſſity o 

ture is , and good, and merciful; 280 
true, in the hicheſt degree of perfection; 
and the neceſſity that he himſelf ſhould be 
all this; makes it neceſſary that he ſhould 
vill all other Bein gs to be like him herein, 


FH who ate capable of ſuch a reſemblance. 


For why is God 5), juf, and merciful, 


not in the nature of things better, that man 
could have theſe qualities, than be with- 
out them; and conſequently altogether rea- 
onable that he ſhould labour to poſſeſs 
WT them? And muſt not the choice and prac- 


is. e A oro 


in his creatures, as well as in himſelf? It is 
7 impoſſible therefore that God ſhould put 


a 


* 


ture, in his original conſtitution void of all 
traces of theſe perfections; or that having 


gularly, and a capacity of ſo acting, he 
in a ſtate of integrity; or being fallen, his 
5 and in order to that, his doing whatever he 
was under an. obligation to do before his de- 


= tcction, and has fince retained a {rent to do. 


3 but becauſe it is beſt to be fo, and God can- 
not but be, and do what is beſt? And is it 


ce of what is reaſonable and fit, pleaſe God 
out of his forming hand a teaſonable crea- 


created a being with a diſpoſition to act re- 
could not will his endeavouring to continue 


Le] endeavouring to recover his loſt innocence ; 
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Snot. XVIII. 5. The will of God in thi = 
matter appears pans further evidence, from 
the dauticnary provifion he hath made, to j:. WR 
rurę the obſervatian of what is dictated 5 

right reaſon. As by planting. ſeveral ix. 

22 and paſſions i in the ſoul of man, ſub. 
ſervient to his duty, and difpoſing him to 
practice it: as the natural love of parents t 3 
their off. ſpring, the paſſion of f#ty, a prone. 
neſs to ſe/f-efeem, the defire of a good name; 
and the | ſecret dread of a ſu perintending = 
Deity. Parents by their natural affection WF 
and 1 its dictates in a kind and ten. 
der behaviour to their children, will be 
more diſpoſed to follow the ditates of a gene. 2 % 
ral beneyolence and compaſſion in their — „ 
ment of others; and be inſenſibly carried u 

be givil and obliging to them, who. in ther 
turn may be able to repay their kindneſſa RE. 
to their children. And the children having x 
for ſo long a time experienced the greatef 
tendernefs from their parents, and tho 
about them by their direction, will hae 
their difpotitions more foftened, and bi 
education as well as nature be taught hu WW 
manity. The helplefs ſtate in which the 
firſt years of life are paſt, does further him 
the reaſonableneſs * bazarding this % 
5 when we are grown. up for the publick ſafet) . 

* For (faith an excellent af hos} i during 

ec! 
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dur tender age we -intirely depend u 
Ac the — which others yield to ys. 
WS nomical precepts, civil laws, and thoſe 
of lige Hence it comes that if we 
aſterward expoſe our lives to danger; 
yes, if we lay them down for the pub- 
ben good, we 1e leſs for its ſake than 
woe have already received from it. We 
Es, only loſe the uncertain hope of future en- 
oyments ſhould we have liv'd ; (yea, ra- 
cher it is certain, there can be little hope 
left for particular perſons, when the com- 
mon good is trampled on. Whereas 
from thence we have received the actual 
poſſeſſion of life, and * = * perfec- 
tions which adorn it.“ pitiſul will 
Pot be likely to put thoſe i nia a © Rate of mi- 
cry, whom they ſhould be uneaſy to be- 
1 255 ob miſerable, "1 proneneſs to ſelf-eſteem is 
other thing ſubſervient to virtue. Eve 
nan would eſteem himſelf, but it is 1 _ 
B he ſhould have any ground. for = 
„ if he be not virtuous. Virtue therefore 
E 7 = the only juſt foundation of ſelf-eſteem, 
5 what this 7 — to eſteem one's ſelf 
Srompts every man to endeavour after, A 
8 to the outward behaviour may ſecure 
he eſteem of otber men, but not or own ; 
hich ſhows the wiſdom of the Creator, 
ho to make us concerned that our external 
chaviour be good hath; made it natural to 
7 4 Fir the eſteem of other men; and that we 
1 3 might 
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ſiderable reſtraint, and takes hold of men 
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might not reſt in a bare outſide: of virtue, 
hat planted: this other paſſion for Fell. ef 
eſteem, which is not to be ſatisfied but by 
2 real inward principle of goodneſs. | A man 
can. never be eaſy and pleaſed with himſelf, BREE 

who: knows binfeif to be a naue. All that 5 
value their reputation will have ſore regard 

to their behaviour, and not do s which 

would bring an indelible blot upon them, 

and mark them for the worſt of men. 
And becauſe a man inwardly vicious muſt 
deſire to appear virtuous ; he will hence be 
excited to labour after the truth-of virtue; 
that he may be able with eaſe, and without m 
danger of detection, to preſerve the outwarl 
appearance, The fear of a Deity is a con- 


Lu 


9 6 


where human laws can * little, 


abr. XIX. 65. e God hath um 1 
it to be his will, that men ſhould practit n 
virtue, by ſo forming the mind, that prop. 
tions containin g the principal duties of mo- 
rality are no ſooner underſtood, but ae 
to, even by perſons. not capable of exatl 
reaſoning, as children and others, whoſe un- 
derſtanding is much of the ſame ſize «ll 
theirs ; and by thoſe, who though they hav 
reaſon are not well N to uſe 1 
Yea, we find that it is by a kind of antic. 
pation that a great part of mankind: have ti: 
knowledge of moral truth; for how ſeldouſ 
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ao chey reaſon upon them, and yet how 
7 H = do! they all agree to ſueh aſſertions 
5 Jas theſe; that we are to honmr- our parenti, 
to we our benefators, to make good our pro- 
= and that they who do theſe” things 
deſerve the eſteem of mankind, —— 
> others who neglect them. And /a//ly, 
che guard of natural conſcience, by the . 
Vadim or diſſatigfaction .conſequent | u 
o or evil actions. It will not deſtroy this 
= f to attribute theſe to education; for 
Peſdes that they are found in many WhO 
] never had à tolerable: education; theſe early 
| = prepotictions can never be. the total cauſe of 
2 Joch effects. Were it all prejudice of 3 
aation it would follow, that ſhould paren 
ui 4 magiſtrates jo in together; were 
10 eſtabliſn iniquity by a law, and parents 
to bring up their children in a belief that 
BR law of 'the' magiſtrate was the Lan 
1 ovature; men would be ferriſiod by their 
i Y 1 anſciences as often as they ſhould be fempe- 
„ate or grateful; feel a moſt exquiſite plea- 
1 E ſure when they had been guilty of drunken- 
a or — a friend, and the like. 
Nor can we account for it by the diſerent 
Bature of actions, unleſs we further ſuppoſe 
ae ge of the finger of God in it too. 
3 from the confidence and joy which are 
be by a good life, have thought them- 
ſelves authoriſed to eſtabliſn Virtue as the 
Vunmun Porn s of man; and {ame not able to 
. 4 „ bear 
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bear be gte of cunſciennc after the com- WH 
miſſion of certain -erimes, have laid violent 
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e lift of laws to be the mind of God, wha 
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hands upon themſelves. He whip does not 
ſee the hand of Ged-in.this muſt be excecd, BY 
ing kind. God watt n t˖,jẽZu WR 
Pol 1am; 10 mano ont ne Fl 
Sho: XX. Thus have I. made good the 
optfition, that natural reaſon diſco- 
vers it to be the well of Gau, that every man 3 
ſhould: look upon this difference in the na- 
ture of * as a law or rule, which he is é 
always religiouſly: to obſerve, under pain of 
bis Maker s: diſpleaſure. I might add the 
i ſuffrages: of beatben Authors, who as they 
traced out a Law of nature, ſo acknow- 
ledged- God to be the Laugiver. Thus 
® Cicero teſtiſies af the wiſe men of antiquity. 
Principem em lllam & wltimam inentem %“ 
dicebant; ommia ONE aut cugentis aut ve. 
thought this fir 2 and 


WIS 3 


1 


* orders or forbids every thing with perfect 
te reaſon,” This he aſterwards calls Les 
cælſlit, & The heavenly Law. And a 
little further On ſays, YI gur hot principio 
perfunſ m:Evibus; &o. Let it be the firſt 
te care. to eſtabliſm this perſuaſion in the 
tt minds of the citizens, that the Gods are 
te the ſupreme proprietors and governors of 
b. all things; that Whateyer comes: to paſs 
: 2 rn J >}; VR SN LOFT. TONE ISL TEINS . vc is 
© 4 Ser a varlety of theſe in Sharrack de Finibus, C. 2. n. : 
* Pr Legibus, L. 2. Coop, 
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is directed by their power, wiſdom and 
1 4 | ce authority, that mankind. are under the 
WE «+ greateſt obligations to them, and that 
Ws < they.:obſerve: what every perſon's 'reat 
( character is, what he does, and what he 
= < thinks; with what deſign and with what 
„ inward: devotion men perform religious 
=—= < rites; and regard differently the pious and 
= < the impious—— How many * been re- 
( *< rained from wickedneſs by a fear of di- 
| 1 : « vine puniſhments; and. how free: from 
== < crimes will ſociety be, and how ſacred 
== < promiſes and oaths; the immortal Gods 
being regarded both as 3 and judges. 
= <*-This is, as Plata calls it, a proper intro—- 
= < duQion- to human Laws.“ % Are you 
bo acquainted (ſays * Socrates to Hippias) 
with ſome anwr:tten Laws! I ſappoſe 
you mean (ſays the other) thoſe which 
== < alike obtain in all parts of the world. 
And can you ſay (replied Socrates) that 
; HS << theſe were framed. by men? How could 
WT © they: (anſwered -Eippios) when it is im- 
Pe | . poſhble! that all mankind-ſhould meet 
i: together; and: beſides that; are not all of 
mn | 3 one language? Who then do you imagine 
das dhe author of theſe Laus; Why 
( (fays he) I cannot but eſteem theſe Laws 
6 « to have been given by the Gods to men.“ 
Among theſe 5 Laws he reckons the 
is followin g, that the Gods s ſrould | be wor fi pped, 
= | which 
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which he calls the firſt; and parents honoured, 


Sc. And * Sophocles makes Antigone ſpeak 
thus to Creon tyrant of Ibebes, Nor did I 
* think that your decrees could prevail ſo 
** much, that being only a mortal man you 
c could run down the unwritten: and eſta- 
* pbliſned Laws of the Gods. They are not 
7 no]ꝛ only, nor of yeſterday Laws, but 
were for ever in force, and no one knows 
* by whom they were firſt promulged.” 
And not to multiply citations, ys epd me 
heel xd. Ow rale (st, ſays Hierocles, To 
* obey rigbt reaſon is the very ſame as to 
* obey God; and upon this account the 
antient Philoſopbers ſtiled Reaſon, oe wow, 
an indwelling God. So much juſter were the 
notions and reaſonings of the Heathen in this 
matter than thoſe of Mr. Hobbs, who will not 
allow the name of Laws to belong to thoſe 
conciufions of reaſon concerning things to be 
done or omitted. 'The Heathens had ſenſe 
enough to know, that the vice of Nature 
was the voice of God, the author of Nature, 
while a [pretended Chriſtian, erecting him- 
ſelf into an interpreter of nature, denies it. 
But if God ſpeaks to us by the practical 
dictates of our reaſon, they are e 
Laws, and the Laws of God; and his ra- 
tional creatures with reaſon expect his favour 
; e Ms AI a e g and 
® Antigone. Act 2. Se. FG 
In aurea Carm. Pythag. C. 9g. 
1 De Cive. C. 4, $. 372 . 
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and acceptance in a courſe of obedience to 


them, but tranſgreſ them at their 2 | 
And this brings me, 


- SecT; XXI. To the ſanction of the Law 
of Nature, which is elther preſent or future. 
Cumberland obſerves from Cicero and Pa- 
pinian, that the word ſanctiom in its Arict 
ſenſe has regard only to the penalties incur- 
red by the breach of the Law. But as this 
Author and others uſe it in a larger ſenſe, 
as comprehenſive alſo of rewards, ſo they 
are ſufficiently warranted in doing this, were 
it only by the reaſon which he propoſes ; 
that * are a fence about laws as well 
as puniſhments ; from whence they are called 
and. Sanctum eft, quod ab injuria bumi- 
num dgfenſum algue munitum ęſt. The pre- 
j ent ſanction conſiſts on the one hand in the 
= peace and approbation of a man's own mind; 
—= * Nullum theatrum virtuti conſcientia majus et, 
Not the approbation of the moſt public 
== < theatre can give equal 0 81 $ tO a vir- 
9 Fuous mind with. its own. 


One ffapproving hour whole years + out- : ö 
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And, more true jay Marcellui exild feels, | 
Than OE with a nd Ly 8 heels. 
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Add to the ſatisfactions of à juſt Tell. appfo- 
bation, bealih of body, geen and credit 


amongſt a men; the * and friendſhip 


of the 461/e and ſober part, proſperity in our 


outward condition and affairs, chearful tu 
in God and his Providence, and the hopes of 
much greater and better things after dedth ; 


all. of which are ordinarily the preſent. re- 4 


wards of Virtue, and 1 of them always. 


Law of Nature includes the reverſe of all 


this,  ſhamez anguiſh, and pet plexity of mind, 


diſor ders of body, OW _— hatred from 


others, with a great more external 
evils; all which do fuk ly attend on vice, 


and ſome of them without fail. Tantum po- 


nam brevi duplicem pænam eſſe diuinam; quod 


conſtaret & ex vexandis vi vorum animis; & 
ea fama mortuorum ; ut eorum: exitium & ju- 
4 cio vivorum & gaudio comprobetur. «The 

« puniſhment, ſays w Cicero, inflicted by the 
c Deity on bad men conſiſts chiefly in theſe 
* two things; the anguiſh and hotrors of 
« mind which attend them while living ; 
* and their having their ruin approved and 
« rejoiced in by thoſe Who ſurvive them.” 


"Thus 


? De Legibus. L. 2. C. 17. 


Of the. Law of Nature, PART II. 
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On the other hand, the preſent ſanction of the 
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chap. V. the Expicution and Proof of it, ĩ 35 
Thus * Socrates. takes notice that there 


« were natural penalties annexed to the vio- 
« lation of the divine Laws, which men 


= < could by no means eſcape; while they 


« who tranſgreſſed human Laws, did often 
« find the way to go unpuniſned. Well, 
« my Socrates, fays Hippias all theſe things 
« appear to be divine; for that Laws ſhould 
carry their own penalties in them ſeems 
* to argue a more than human Lawgiver.” 
The future ſanction is the reward or 2 5 
ment reſerved in an after _ a 


Det; XXII. Wü ma ndte this differs 


ence between theſe two forts of ſanctions; 
that the fir/{ are a prof of the Law of Na- 


ture; the Law of Nature is a proof of the 


== ſecond. From the good or bad influence of 


ca cdtions on our preſent happineſs it 1s reaſon- 


able to argue, that there is a Law command- 
ing or forbidding the actions which have 


WE theſe reſpective conſequences. And from 


WEN IEA 7 


this Law well eſtabliſhed it is rationally in- 


== ferred, that there is another world beſides 


dis; where they who keep, and they who 
M5 break this Law, ſhall be more remarkably 


5 27 diſtinguiſhed than they ary 15 preſent; and 


WE the rather, becauſe a man's happineſs in this 
== world ariſes from wo cauſes, *. 

viour and that of other men, of which the 
15 ed is nat in his e It is not enough 


is own beha- 


to 


*Aenepb. De Memorab. L. 4. C. 4. 


© Of the Lew if Natur, Pak Il. 


to as the quiet and proſperity of human 
life, that a perſon performs his part, unleſs 
other men do theirs ;- whieh it is very often 
ſeen they do not, and by this means bring 
the virtuous man into troubles and perplexi- 
ties, contrary to the natural tendency of his 
own actions. It is no wonder therefore, 
that men diſpute with ſo much zeal againſt 
the Law of Nature, fince if they could but 
once perſuade themſelves there is no ſuch 
law, the fear of a future judgment will va- 


niſh of courſe, from among them who give 


no credit to revealed religion; and who 
perhaps would have a great deal of reaſon 
for their unbelief, were there no aatural 
religion on which revelation 3 IS founded. 


SECT. XXIII. What bu been best re- 


lating to the Law of Nature condemns that 
abominable tenet of Archelaus, Epicurus, 
and others; that Nature hath put no moral 
difference between things : whatever differ- 
ence there may now be is @now; not ben, 
adventitious and introduced by cuſtom. and 


the Laus of men. In oppoſition to which 


Cicero ſays, Nibil eſt profecto præſtabilius 
quam plane intelligi, nos ad juſtitiam eſſe na- 
tos, neque opinione ſed natura conſtitutum eſſe 
jus. Nothing is of more importance than 
clearly to underſtand, that we are formed 


* to approve and practice Juſtice, which is 


Y « the 
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(. the dictate of nature, independent of hu- 
man opinions.“ It is excellently obſerved 
oy Cumberland, That: there is the ſame 

e meaſure of good and evil, as of true of 

jalſe in propoſitions concerning the effects 
af certain motions, tending to the conſer- 

XX < vation or deſtruction. of things; viz. the 
nature of things: and whatſoever. propo- 
= < ſition. points out the true cauſe of conſer- 
vation, does at the ſame time ſhow what 
is true good.” The contrary. notion which 

EXE makes all moral diſtinctions of actions to 
be arbitrary, was with ſome little diſguiſe 
revivd in the laſt century by Mr. Hobbs, 
*_RE whoſe principles were a diſgrace to his learn- 
ing and wit. Þyuſftitia erga homines, &c. 

Injuſtice towards men ſuppoſes human 
laws, which can have no exiſtence: in a 

RE <<. ſtate of nature.” He talks indeed in the 
ſentence immediately preceeding of natural 
Laus, wherein he only plays with words, 
for in another place he ſays* ; They are 
not properly Laws as they proceed from 
nature.“ Nay,” in his Leviathan he ſays, 
= < Good and evil are always underſtood with 

relation to the perſon who uſe thefe words, 
RE < fince there is nothing /mply ſo, nor any 
„common rule of: good and evil derived from 
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Of the Low gfübee, Pap Il. 


— nature of the objects themſelves.“ 
And in his Book De Cive, C. 14. Gy. 
« Weal meaſure good and evil by the plea- 
4 ſure or pain we ourſelves feel. The 
foregoing proof of the Law of Nature is a 
ſufficient confutation of thoſe principles of 
anarchy 50 e We. 9 


ebe 


Soom, XXIV. 1. That were ya no 
Law of Nature, there would be no fuch 
thing as human laws, or promiſes or dam- 
pats, that were binding. The very eſſence 
of law lies in its obliging force. But ſetting 
aſide the Law of Nature, no Heathen ſubject 
(not to ſay Gbriſtian) is obliged in conſci- 
ence to obey the commands of the Magi- 
ſtrate; but whenever he can be unjuſt con- 

ſiſtently with his own ſafety, has fall licence 
to be fo, for any reſtraint his conſcience lays 
upon him. The inter poſition of promiſes 
and compacts alters not the caſe; for though 
theſe are a man's voluntary acts, and Mr. 
Hobbs will have the obfervation # — to 
be a dictate of the natural Law ; yet beſides 
that this dictate of reaſon is not properly a 
Law of God according to Mr. Hobbs himſelf 
I deny that Reaſon binde us to the perform- 
ance of our promiſes, if it be true, that in 
a frate of Nature nothing that a man can 
do is unjuſt. For J appeal to any one, whe- 
ther a breach of promiſe be at all more con- 
2 trary 
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Chap Vi the. Expiication and Prof of it. 161 
trary to reaſon, than Killing a man, or doing 


him/any other hurt, who never gave us the 
leaſt provocation. 80 that it could be onl 

to ſerye an hypotheſis that Mr. Hobbs makes 
the ſame thing unjuſt in ſociety, vis. the 


hurting: of an innocent perſon ; which in a 


tate of nature he aſſerts to be juſt and allow- 
able. . As for Cuſtom, into which ſome have 
reſolved this difference of actions, it is not 
ſuppoſable it could ever have become fo 
general without ſome foundation in nature. 
Beſides, that cuſtom, though i it may influence, 


does not ob/zze, Had a man no other reaſon 


to be juſt and temperate, but that the world 
has been accuſtomed without reaſon to look 


upon Juſtice and temperance as Virtues ; he 


could not be blamed though he ſhould de- 
part from a groundleſs cuſtom, and endea- 
vour to undeceive the world. And is not 


ſociety likely to thrive wonderfully upon 
ſuch principles? 


e V. 3, Were there no 92 of 
Nature, but the difference of good and evil 


depended upon human conſtitutions; then 
(as hath been frequently objected to this 


notion). ſhould the 'magiſtrate, or - tyrant 
cuſtom ſo pleaſe; What is now juſt might 


become unjuſt, what is generous might be- 
come baſe, and ſo vice verſa; and accord- 


ingly men would be obliged to change their 


Practice with their notions of theſe things. 
Narr. II. M A 
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O the Law of Nature, PAR II. 
£ 1 which on the firſt mention 
ſhocks common ſenſe, and would ſoon break 
all ſociety in pieces. Were there a ſuffici- 
ent number of this ſort of men to form a 
Commonwealth, which I would hope there 
1s not, I would adviſe them to herd together, 
and for experiments ſake eſtabliſh a fociety 
upon their own principles: and there is no 
queſtion but the miſerable ſtate into which 
they would ſoon run themſelves, would 
more effectually convince them of the ab- 
ſurdity of this notion, than all the reaſoning 
in the world can do. 
As the writers in proof of a Law of Na- 
ture have built upon different principles, 
which are conſiſtent enough with each other, 
and when united eſtabliſh it on an immove- 
able foundation, it may be of ule to divide 
them into three different claſſes. 


— Ju 


Of them who have founded ! it upon the 
reaſon and fitneſs of things ; among theſe 
conſult, al, 


Cicero De lerer L; „ [16-3 DER 

De Officiis. L. 3. Sect. 5, 6. 

Grotius De Jure. . 0 F. L. I. 2 1. 
Sect. 10-12. | 

Herbert De Veritate; 

Cumberland De Leg. Nat, „ Protegom. & 
— 1—4. N 


W iti 


Chap: V. the Explication and Progf ef it. 163 


I bitbii Ethic. L. 1. C. 6. 


Sharrock De Fin. & Offic. Sec. Nature Jus. 
Parker's Demon. Law of Nat. Sect. 1—8. 


Hrrel's Diſquif. of the Law of Nat. 
Clrke s Evid, of N at. and Rev. Religion. 
Prop. 15. 


W ollaſton's Relig X Nat. "fx Wor 


Conybeare s Def. of Rev. Relig. Sect. 15. 


Balguy's 8 F. ound. moral Goodneſs; _ 

X — Divine Rect. and Law of Truth. 

Syhes 8 Principles and Connex. of N at. and 

Nene Relig. . > 

Grove s Pref. to Odder ere tl 

—— Proofs of a future State. C. 5. Sect, 
ec. 

— Wiſdom the geſt ech of Acton, Co 

—— Eſſay on Reaſon. - 

Fackſor's Plea for human Reaſon. ; 

Letters of Gilbert Burnet and Hucbeſon. 

| Glover's Diſc, on Virtue and Religion. 

Chandler's Reform. Serm. on Iſa. v. 20. 

Moles Found. of moral Virtue, and Def. 

Foſter's. Serm. Vol. 2. S. 2. 


Scott's Serm. Nat. and Rev. Religion, V. I, 


8. IS 8 
Athey's main Argument againſt Tindal. 
Defence of Clarke's Expol. Catechiſm. 
Againſt theſe Hobbs De Cive. 
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| Of thoſe who Ln the 8 on our moral 
ſenſe and ſocial Affections. 


Puſfendnf De jure Nat. & Gent. 
De Offic. Hom. & Civ. edit, 
Carmichael. . 
Parker's Demon. Law of Nat. Sect. gato, 
Butler's Pref, and Sertn. 1, 2, 3. 
— Analogy of Religion Nat. and Rer. 
CL. 2 5. and Differt; 2. 
Lord Shaftſbury's Charact. bbs. con. Virtue, 
a Hucbeſon 8 Inquiry of Beauty and Virtue. 
e 55 Treat. 2. 
„ect. 1, 2, 3, 5. 
: Edits to Burnet.” 
7 urnbult's Princip. Moral Philoſ Part 1, 
C. 4; 6, 7. 
Grove 8 Polk: Serm. Vol. 1. Serm. 1. 
— Spectator. Vol. 8. No 588, 601. 
Miſtart's Reform. Serm. on Ja. v. 20. 
*Cockburn's Reflect. on Man, and his rela- 
tion to other Beings. Printed for } 
i 6+ 
55 Taba? s Charge to the grand Inqueſt. 
Pope s Eſſay on Man. Epiſt. 2, 3. 
* Fable of the Shepherd and Philo- 
ſopher. 


Chap. V. the Explication and Progf of it. 165 


Of thoſe who prove 2 Law of Nature by 
the good effects of Virtue, and evil effects 
and conſequences of Vice, 


Xenoph. De Memorab. Scrat. L. 4. C. 4+ 
Cumberland De Leg. Nat. C. 5 & 6. 


Lord Shaft fi ſbury Character. W =- 
Turnbull's Prin. Moral Philoſ. = 
—— 'T ranſlat. Heineccius. He F-1 
| x ined of Virtue. 70 
2 8 Alciphron or Min. Philowoher 1 
1 1 to Fable of the Bees. 


Eacbards Dialogues againſt Hobbs. 
= Againſt this Scheme of Nn conſult 
Fable of the Bees, 1 9 


„ nr. 


Of the ſeveral Properties f the Law 
of Nature, as eternal, ' univerſal 
and immutable---An anſwer to the 

-. 9hjettion from national authorized 
Immoralities, and a brief ſcheme 


of the prims Laws of Nature. 


Sxcr. I. A LTHOUGH the chef things 
relating to the Law of Na- 
ture are contained in the foregoing Chapter, 
either 28 or by way of implication; 
yet that the genius and characters of this Law 
may appear the more full I ſhall ſpeak di- 
ſtincily of theſe three Sa ve of it, 
1. It is an eternal and neceſſary Law, al- 
ways did, apd always could not but exiſt, 
ZEternum quiddum, Tays * Cicerp, ſomething 
eternal and cnevat with God himſelf.” 
Qu vis non modo ſenior eft quam ætas popule- 
rum & civitatum ſed æqualis illius cælum at- 
ue terras tuentis & regentis Dei Non tum 
genique incipit Lex efje cum ſeripta eff, ſed 


Full 


N : De Legibys, L. 3. C. 3 


Chap. VI. f dhe Low Nature. 167 


tum cum. orta eft, orta autem mul eft cum 


nente divina. It did not then begin to 


« he a Law, when it was firſt written, but 
« from its. firſt exiſtence, which is eternal 
« ag the divine mind.” Moral truths are in 
the ſame ſenſe. neceſſary and eternal as geome- 
trical. That the three angles of every tri- 


angle. are equal to #100 right ones is not a 


truth more neceſſary in the nature of things, 
than this propoſition; that an innocent per- 
ſon ought not to receive any hurt. .Whe- 
ther a triangle exiſt or no, and there be any 
creatures. to exerciſe juſtice towards each 
other, both theſe propoſitions are as true as 
ever they will be. It was from eternity 
true, that when a triangle ſhould exiſt, it 
would exiſt with the property before men- 
tioned; and whenever rational Beings ſhould 
exiſt they would be under obligation to mu- 
tual juſtice. 


Sect, II. I cannot therefore eaſily ima- 


gine what ſhould make Puffendorf quarrel 
with © Grotius for ſaying, © That the things 
« commanded or forbidden by the Law of 
« Nature are in themſelves neceſſarily good 


* or evil, and therefore neceſſarily com- 
manded or forbidden by God. By which 


* 


* 


mark the Law of Nature is not only di- 


by Mee from human e but from 
M BERNE! Tat divine, 
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168 of the ſeveral Pripirties PART II. 


« divine, poſitive, or voluntary laws.” Of 
this which Grotius affirms I always. Wong 
there could be no doubt, nor do J fee an 
reaſon to alter my mind after all chat Pu- 
Fendorf has alleged for the contrary opinion. 
There is no action, ſays Puffendorf, if we 
ce abſtract the conſideration of all laws di- 
© vine and human, but is intirely indiffer- 
ent; and if certain actions are ſaid to be 
naturally good or evil, it is becauſe the 
« conſtitution of that nature, which God 
« of his own free nell has beſtowed upon 
man, demands, that certain actions be 
« done or forborn. And. by conſequence 
« the morality of human actions ought not 
e to be attributed to them in vertue of an 
e abſolute neceſſity ; but only in virtue of a 
« conditional one; i. e. on ſuppoſing the 
« conſtitution of human nature ſuch as God 
has freely determined it, in oppoſition to 
c that of other animals. * And in * ano- 
ther place, © there is no other neceſſity but 
« what has its original from the good plea- 
“ ſure of God.“ Now I grant, that in re- 
gard the production of ſuch a creature as 
man was the reſult of perfect Liberty in 
God, the morality of human actions may in 
a remote and improper ſenſe be ſaid to depend 
upon the divine will. I fay in an improper 
ſenſe, for in propricty of ſpeaking I can by 
no means W to the expreſſion, « that 


« the 


cc 
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? Ibid, I. 2. C. 3. 5. 6. 


Chap VI. of the Law of Nature.” 169 
« the moral di Herences flow from a free vo- 
« lition in God.” Would any one allow of 
its being ſaid, that the extenſon and ſolidity 
of bodies are the pure effect of the divine 
will? No certainly, and that becauſe tho 
God was free to create, or not to create ma- 
terial ſubſtances; yet ſuch ſubſtances bein 

ſuppoſed, whether they ſhall be. extended 
or ſolid is not a matter of choice even to 
God himſelf. In like manner it was in the 
power of God when he created man, not to 
have created him, 'or to have formed andtber 
being in the ſame ſhape, but without the 
ſame faculties ; but as this creature would 
not have been the ſame ſort of being as 
man, ſo man, whoſe idea carries intelli- 


gence and liberty 3 in it, being produced, the 


morality of his actions is an inſeparable ad- 


junct, and in nature antecedent to any law 
whatſoever. It is certain there can be no 
action morally good or evil, which is not 
commanded or forbidden by ſome law; 
becauſe it is impoſſible God ſhould not 
command what is morally good, and forbid 


what is morally evil. But then theſe actions 


are not morally good or evil ſo much be- 
cauſe they are commanded or forbidden; as 
commanded or forbidden becauſe there is an 
inherent goodneſs or pravity in the nature of 
the actions. In ſhort to ſpeak exactly, the 

eſſences of things are independent of the will 
of God, wha has an abſolute power over 


their 
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170 of the ſeveral Projetie Poke II. 


their beings, but not over their reſpective 
natures. It is im poſſible that God ſhould 
will e to be true; and yet the 
impoſſibility. that this ſhould be ſo, does 
not flow from hence, that God cannot will 
it, but from the nature of things. In the 
divine underſtanding are found the ideas of 
all things, and eee. they are not voluntari- 
hy but neceſſarily ; their exiſtence, their na- 
ture, their relations, are alt neceſlary. And 
when this ideal exiſtence of things is changed 
into one external, or without the divine un- 
derſtanding; this external. exiſtence is a vo- 
tuntary effect of the divine power, and here- 
in difkerent from the ideal; but as for their 
nature and relations they are neceſſarily the 
_ as in their eternal raphy or ideas, 


Seer III. 75 cannot 1 A Panther declare 
my ſurprize at the notion, which two great 
men Se/den and Taylor have eſpouſed of 
the Rzght of Nature, in contradiſtinction to 
the Lat of Nature. The Right of Na- 
* ture is a perfect and 3 liberty to 
do whatſoever can ſecure or pleaſe me. 
« When God made man a free agent, 
ee by nature gave him power to do all that 
« he ſhould deſire; oy all that is. Jus na- 
475 turale : and it e no circumſtance, for 
e it is every thing he ſhould deſire in eat- 
8 . 5 nee and Peale, and * 

| t an 
75 Duddor Dubitant. B. . "0 1. 
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1 and poſſeſſion; and the Law: was ſuper- 

t induced upon this 7. ght. Right is liber- 

« ty, but Laws a r. Nature is free 

« to every thing which it naturally deſires, 

« and for this my quote the authority of 
« the f'Croil. Law; Libertas eft naturalis 
« facultas ejus quod 'cuique facere libet:? 
Though this reſtriction be added in the 
fame breath, ui ſi quid vi, aut jure probibe- 
tur. They who intruſt nature with ſuch a 
right muſt ſuppoſe the natures of Virtue 
and Vice not to be eternal, but to have their 
origin from Law; and ſuppoſing this muft 
have a hard matter to prove from reafon 
any Law of Nature at all. If on the con- 
trary they chuſe to ſay, that Virtue and 
Vice are ſeparated by bounds fixed by Na- 
ture, what room can there be for any fuch 
right of Nature, which neither in order of 
natyre or time can be prior to its Law, and 
cannot exiſt werben e 34003; 2 


Leer. IV. 11. The 50 5 Nature is 
univerſal. All mankind: are born the N 
jects and objects of this Law. 

1. Al mankind are ſubject to this Law, 
which is therefore fitly enough called Jus 
hominum, being the title which = Tacitus 
gives it. The difference of climate, of go- 
vernment, of lan guage, makes no alteration 

Wo e DIETS, 
f Inſtitut. 1, 3, 1. | 198 it 
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here. The Greek and the Barbarian are 
equally born under this Law); for Reaſon, 
like the ſun, is the ſame every where, tho 
as that it does not ſhine every where with 
the ſame intenſeneſs of light and heat. 
h Haſſa Ne rarwnextlas x, T, Ao All things 
ec are connected together, there is but one 
<<: world, and one God, who is in all, one 
ce matter, and one Law, namely Reaſon, 
bs. which 1 is common to all intelligent. Be- 
c ings.” It will be ſaid, what then does 
that diverfity of opinions- and cuſtoms mean, 
which have obtained among the ſeveral clans 
and diviſions of the earth? © All natural 
<« things are the ſame every where; as fire 
e burns with us after the ſame manner as 
e it does in Egypt; whereas the ſame things 
« do not appear. jut to all.“ The fame 
things, ſays * Maximus Hrius, are not 
<< eſteemed good by all men, nor the fame 
Ga, things evil, nor are their ideas of virtue 
« and vice the ſame. The notions of right 
and wrong differ ſo extremely, that not 
„ only one nation, but one city, or family, 
or man, agrees not with another; nor is 
„ one and the ſame man always conſiſtent 
e with himſelf.” Cornelius Nepos has the 
fame obſervation, and almoſt in the ſame 
words. Non eaden omnibus eſſe honefta atque 


Xx 8 


turpia, 
3 an 1 3 . 
i Andron. Rbad 8 „ C10, 
* Diſſert. 1. | 


1 Prafat. ad Vitas. 


N 
% 
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tur pia, ſed omnia majorum inſtitutis judicari. 


Cicero takes notice of the ſame objection, 
and anſwers it, De Leg. L. 1. C. 17. The 


obſervation might be — he by too great 


a number of inſtances. Hippias objects to 


Socrates, Who had inſtanced this among the 
Laws of Nature, that parents ſhould not 
marry with their children, that it could not 
be the Law of God, ſince. it was not uni- 
verſally obſerved, there being ſome who 
paid, no-regard to it. Among then Perfians 
this was allowed, and it was made a quali- 
fication for becoming head of the Magi, 
the being born of ſuch an inceſtuous mar- 


riage. Among the * Egyptians the marriage 


of brothers and ' fiters was allowed, and paſt 
from Egypt to Athens itſelf, Bus! Ancpuzor, or 
living by robbery and plunder was very com- 


mon among the antient barbarous nations, 


and by them thought to be an honourable 
ſort of life, and is placed by ? Ariſtotle in 
the ſame rank with agriculture, fiſhing, 
hunting, and the like. Expoſing infants 
new born was a general practice even among 
the Romans and Greeks, who valued them- 
ſelves upon their learning and politeneſs. 
Self-murther, inſtead of that infamous cha- 
rafter which it bears among us, was by the 
Romans accounted a lawful, and ſometimes 
| a com- 


n Few. De Memor. L. 4. C. 


4. 
n Strabo. L. 15. & Clem. Alexand. Strom, C. 2 
o Minut. Felix. 


P Politic. C. 8. 
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a commendable way of eſcaping out of a 
ſhameful and miſerable life. And! in ſome 
nations it was uſual to their parents, 
when they Were become uſeleſs and de- 
crepid; and the ſame barbarous cuſtom, 
with that alſo of expoſing their children, now 
prevails among t the 1 Fremden. Tg 


© SECT. V. To this bjeftion 1 uber, 

1. Take this matter at the wo, it reaches 
not the Law of Nature in general, but only 
cuts off ſome things, which have been com- 
monly reckoned branches of this Law. So 
that ſhould it be granted that ſuch and ſuch 
things are not dictates of nature, becauſe 
they have not been acknowledged as ſuch 
among all nations; yet thoſe which have 
prevailed univerſally 3 it is to be hoped may 
paſs unqueſtioned. Now, as Cicero ſays, 
Que autem ratio non comitatem, non benigni- 
tatem non gratum animum & 2 memo- 
rem diligit ? &c. What nation is there in 
«© which the gentle, the kind, and the grate- 

« ful, who long retain the remembrance of 
« kindneffes received, are not beloved? And 
« in which the proud, the m:ſchievous, the 
« cruel and ungrateful, are not hated and 
ak deſpiſed ?” „And who, ſays © Juvenal, 
* fo abandoned, but were he to ſpeak 


freely 


1 = Kolbeyns Hiſt. of Hottentots, Greaw's Coſmol. B. 3. 
De Leg: L. 1. 
1 Sat, 8, L. 211. 
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« - = his Sentiments, would-without he- 
8 fitation N Seneca to Nero? 2% 


Libera 7 dentur populo ſu 2 Hagia quis tam 
PII ul aul tet Se necam re Neroni? 


Had we the n to expreſs our mind, 
There's not a wretch ſo much to vice inclin'd, 
But will own Seneca did far excel 
His pupil, n whoſe Mearns he fell. 
i | oy; 


= 2. The objeQion is no proof of the non- 
KB exiſtence of 'the Law of Nature, but of the 
= great corruption of mankind. It ſhows not 
= the inability of reaſon to diſcover the Law, 
but the ftrength of human paſſions, the vio- 
lence of men's Iuſts, and the power of 2/7 
examples, to drown the voice of reaſon, and 
& over-rule its dictatess Would we take a 
= juſt meaſure of human nature, it ought to 
be from thoſe who have preſerved it moſt 
pure, and who are moſt univerſally eſteemed 
and beloved. Num dubitas guin ſpecimen 
= nature capi deceat ex optima quaque natura? 
Sc. Can you doubt whether a ſpecimen of 
nature ought to be taken from the beſt in 
every kind? And what better natural diſ- 
© Poſition can there be among mankind than 
* theirs, who think themſelves born to help, 

« defend and ſupport others ? ” Mr. Hobbs 

| 1 

e Cic. Tuſe. Quæſt. L. 1, 
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in his account of human nature takes the 
quite contrary method, calling that natural, 
and almoſt that only, which the baſeſt pal 
ſions of the baſeſt men carry them to prac- 
tice. This is very well expoſed by Dr. Bur- 
net, De Statu Mortuorum, &c. p. 11, * © As 
« degenerate as the world i is, amongſt men 
« of a right and healthful temper of mind, 
ee natural right is invariable. That to others, 
<« vhoſe minds are diſeaſed and perverted, 
< things have a different appearance, ought 
« not at all to be regarded. For he who 
« ſays Honey is feet, ſays what is never- 
te theleſs true, for that it does not taſte fo 
« to thoſe whoſe palate is vitiated. And 
how ſoon are our judgments ſet wrong, 
< and nature perverted from its ſimplicity. 
Sun autem ingeniis noſtris ſemina innata 
Virtutum, Sc. The feeds of the ſeveral 
« Virtues are ſown in. our conſtitutions, and 
ce if we ſuffered them to arrive to maturity, 
ce nature itſelf would lead us to a happy life. 
<« But as ſoon as we enter upon the world, 
ce we. are conſtantly converſant amidſt al 
* kinds of perverſe opinions and wicked 
practices; ſo that we in a manner ſuck 
e in error and vice with our nurſes: milk.” 
7 «© The variety of opinions, and the diſputes 
5 among mankind, confound our natural 

N Notions 


u . Red. u. ſ. 
* Cic. Tuſc. Queſt. L. 3. 
. De Leg. L. 1. 2 
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g gnotions of what is right and good; and 
„ pecauſe the ſame thing does not happen 
(de dur ſenſes, we think theſe are by na- 
ee ture infallible ; but thoſe rational object 
« which appear different to different per- 
95 ſons, and to the ſame man at different 
« times, we think to be quite uncertain; 
« when the caſe is far otherwiſe, For as 
« to our ſenſes, neither our parents, nurſes, 
« maſters, poets, neither the ſtage nor the 
3 multitude conſpire to deceive them.” 


g = Scr. VI. 3. In mot inſtances the cha- 


o WS 7aFers of the ſeveral nations, among whom 
d cuil cuſtoms have reigned uncontrouled, will 
„ ſerve to anſwer the objection from ſuch 


cuſtoms againſt a Law of Nature. For if 
theſe nations were extremely barbarous, ig- 


norant of ſome of the moſt neceſſary arts K 
life, and ſunk into a kind of brutality, w 


y, cannot wonder when we find ſo much tu- | 
fe. pidity and ignorance in other things, that 
Id, no ſhould not be found the exacteſt ideas 
all of the natural Law. It is rather to be won- 
ed dered, that ſo much of this Law is known 
ck and received among them. The inference 
3 that they had not the ſame natural faculties 
tes as politer nations, but were of a different 
ral ſpecies from them, becauſe in their manner 
ons of living they approach nearer the beaſts 


than human kind, would be altogether as 
juſt; as that the Law of Nature for this 
ot - N __ © reaſon 
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reaſon was not given to them. Now travel- 
lers inform us this is the cafe with ſeveral 
nations whete ſome of the moſt ſhocking 
immoral cuſtoms prevail. I have been 


<« told, ſays = Le Brun, that there are Sa- 


8 


* 


oieds inhabiting along the ſea-coaſts, and 
* in Siberia; who ſell their wives, when 
te they are tired of them. When their fa- 
„ thers and mothers die they keep their 
« bones without burying them; and J have 
* heard from perſons who have been eye- 
« witneſſes to it, that they diſpatch them 
« when they come to ſuch an advanced age 
te as to be good for nothing.” Let any one 
read the account which the fame Author 
gives of the rude miſerable life of this people, 
as to habitation, dreſs, victuals, and every 
thing elſe, and be will think their opinion 
or practice no great credit to the cauſe of 
Epicurus. The * Hortentots are another na- 
tion, among whom leaving their new born 
chi Idren, or aged parents to periſh, are eſta- 
bliſhed cuſtoms. Theſe, tho' rude enough, 
are not ſo barbarous as the Samoieds, but 
I rin is their prevailing vice, and deter- 


* 


A 


mines them without remorſe thus to rid 
themſelves of the burthen of providing for 
the helpleſs. And it is remarkable that this 


people, when urged with the barbarity of 
theſe Trois excuſe themſelves in a man- 
4 TOTES, mer 


2 88 on Rags. 
See Kolbeyn, ut ſopra.. 
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mer Which ſhows they are not ignorant of 


the Lawy of Nature. For they do not plead, 
that no gratitude is due to parents, or affec- 


tion toehildren, and that they are to conſult 


only theit own convenience ; but that it is 


kinder to both to diſpatch them, than to per- 


mit parents to protract life when it is all 


B] cerning the Scythians, 


ſuffering and no injoyment ; or than to edu- 


cate children to ſickneſs and want. But our 
objectors refer us to nations more civilized, 


Gentes moratiores, to inquire whether theſe 


have been better than the other. In' civil 


life they have excelled, but not in many 
points of a moral nature. And what was 
the reaſon? It was becauſe they refined too 
far, and were not fo ambitious of moral i ni- 
as of improving in their pleaſures: 
and as to- phrloſophical inquiries, diſcovered a 
greater pathon for wrangling than for truth; 
making it their endeavour to perplex and 


confound every thing out of a wantonneſs of 


wit, and to introduce an univerſal ſcepticiſin. 


Now certainly the firſt and ſimpleſt dictates 


of nature are more likely to hit the truth, 


$i than ſuck unnatural refinements ; Accor ding | 


to that excellent reflection of Justin con- 


Prorſus admirabile 
videatur, hoc illis naturam dare, quod Græci 


linga ſapientium dofirind ; praceptiſque philofe- 
1 conſequi nequennt, Sc. © It may ap- 


Pear very wonderful, that Nature hath 
n Siven 


d Hiſt, L. „ 
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4 given that to the Scythians, which the 
« Greeks aſſiſted by a long courſe of inſtrue- 
tion from their wiſemen and philoſophers 
© have not attained : and that the latter 
with all their politeneſs ſhould be ſo 
much excelled in ſubſtantial virtue by a 
people ſo rude. Of ſo much more ad- 
vantage to the Scythians was the ignorance 
« of vice, than a more exact knowledze of 
« virtue to the Greeks.” © Tacitus ST a 
like obſervation with * to the antient 
Germans. Pluſque ibi boni mores valent, 
quam ali b bone leges. That with them 
<< eſtabliſhed good cuſtoms, and numerous 
& good examples, had more efficacy than 
« good laws, elſewhere.” The American 
nations are alſo inſtances of how much ad- 
vantage it is to be ignorant of the refine- 
ments of luxury, and the uſual incentives to 
avarice, injuſtice and debauchery, which 
abound amidſt an opulent and polite people; 
of whom Pet. Martyr Augberius in his ac- 
count of them gives this character, that they 
enjoyed the fruits of the earth in commun, 
and did what was right without laws or 
7X Judges. © 


A 


0 


* 


Ca) 


£ 


La 


c 


* 


Sxcr. vn. as It i is not di cult to give 
an account, how many cuſtoms in deſiance of 
the Law of Nature were at firſt introduced. 

Not upon the advice of wiſe men, not afte! 
mature 


De Moribus German. $: 19, 
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mature deliberation, and by common agree- 
ment; but ſometimes by the authority of 
princes, Thus“ Cambyſes feized with a vio- 
lent paſſion for his youngeſt ſſter would 
have the opinion of the Per/fian judges, whe- 
they had any law which allowed of the 
marriage of a brother with his fiſter ; and 
they knowing how dangerous it was to con- 
tradict him in any of his inclinations, re- 
turned this anſwer : that though they had 
no law which authorized ſuch a marriage, 
yet they had a law, which gave the King 
of Perſia power to do what he pleaſed. 
And this may be reckoned the Ara of in- 
ceſtuous marriages, from which time they 
ſpread more and more, till they became the 
general faſhion. Valentinian a ' chriſtian 
Emperor, by a law promulgated through 
the empire allowed every man to marry 
tuo wives at one time; but then this was 
only to cover an irregularity of his own, 
who beſides his wife Severa married another 
= for her extraordinary beauty, whom his for- 
mer wife had often recommended to him. 
Sometimes a general corruption has been in- 
troduced by the example of a man famous 
for his wiſdom and virtue. What he does 
under the influence of pride or paſſion, and 
is really his 7firmity; is thought to be the 
effect of ſome extraordinary quality of ſoul, 
and every one is fond of imitating him that 
+ | they 

F Herodot. Thalia, 9. 31. e 


Xx 
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they may come in for a part of his glory. 
The infection of Cato s bad example in mur 
dering himſelf was ſuch, that Suicide in Se- 
neca's time was common among perſon's of 
every quality, condition, and age. Reſpice 
ad hac noſtra tempora, &c. Conſider our 
ce times, of whoſe effeminacy and luxury 
% we complain, and you will ſee perſon's 
« of every rank, fortune, and age, putting 
*« an end to their troubles by a voluntary 
« death.” Obſerve what he ſays in the firſt 
part of the ſentence, concerning the effem:- 
nacy and luxury of that age; this very thing 
accounts for the general diſpoſition among 
the Romans, when preſſed with misfortunes 
to take refuge in a violent death, having 
Cato's — to juſtify them. The more 
ſoft people render their tempers by luxury 
and indulgence, the leſs capable they grow 
of bearing the troubles and infelicities of 
life. By an expreſſion of Seneca in another 
place it looks, as if they thought Cato's ex- 
ample would authorize any thing. Ebrie- 
tas Catonis objecta eſt, Se. © Cato has been 
« reproached with drunkenneſs; but this 
charge will rather prove drunkenneſs no 
* crime, than Cato to have been a bad 
„ man. The popular behaviour of the 
Emperor Ofþe had according, to * Tacitus 

Th 1 much 
* Ser. Ep. 24. 


De Tranquil. C. 13. 
8 Hiſt, L. 2. \. 49 
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much the ſame efficacy in recommendi 

Suicide; for Otho having killed himſelf, 
cc ſeveral of his ſoldiers ow themſelves bes 
« fore his funeral pile; not becauſe they 
« were apprehenſive of puniſhment for hav- 
« ing. adhered to him; but from an admi- 
« ration of his bravery, and an affection te 
« his perſon ; and afterwards the humour 
ce ſpread to Bedriacum, Placentia, and other 
« garriſons, where this manner of dying 
% was much celebrated.” Some nations 
have been firſt conquered by: the arms of 
others, and then by their cu/toms ; which 
generally advanced in the ſame pace with 
their empire. Thus from the Perſfans by 
whom they were conquered, the Egyptians 


received the vile cuſtom of marryias their 
ſiſters, 


* 


Sect. VIII. 12 Vice as ſeldom or never 
injoyed more than a zoleration from the laws 
of any country; and a meer negative can be 
of no force againſt the affirmative voice of 
the major part of mankind. Even where 

very bad cuſtoms have been tolerated, Non- 


conformity to them, far from being cenſured, 
has been eſteemed honourable. 


eee IX. 2. The Law of Nature is uni- 
ver ſal, in that all mankind are the objects of 
it: that is, there are duties owing from every 
"4 5 7 > G72 
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man to every man. Una continemur omnes 
& eadem lege nature, Sc. We are all un- 
« der one and the ſame law of nature; and 
« if this be true, we are forbid by the law 
« of nature to injure any other 4 but 
© the firſt is true, therefore alſo the laſt. 
For that which ſome advance is very ab- 
« ſurd, that they think it wrong to injure 
* a parent or a brother for the ſake of their 
« own advantage; but that the caſe is dif- 
« ferent with regard to other citi2ens ; that 
there are no common rights or ties be- 
« tween them, which oblige them to pur- 
« ſue the common good: for this opinion 
deftroys all ſociety between the members 
e of the ſame city. And as for thoſe who 


Lad 
A 


- 
E 


be common among all of the ſame city or 


ate, but deny it as to the reſt of mankind; 
*- theſe diſſolve that ſociety by which all 
* men are naturally united; which being 
* deſtroyed, beneficence, liberality, good- 
* neſs, and juſtice, are alſo deſtroyed.” 
This agrees with that noble idea of the 4007 1d 
which * Antoninus the Emperor and Philoſo- 
pher gives us of it, when he calls it Aus mo, 


the City of God; for as fellow citizens all man- 


La 
A 


An 


kind are governed by one common law, and 


pbliged to ſeek each others good. 
r, 


d Ge. De Offic. L. 3. C.6, 
I. + $: 23 


allow the obligations to practice juſtice to 
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eienr X. 111. The Ziv of Nature i is in- 


uta Juſtice, ſays Andronicus Rho- 
. dius, remains invariably the fame thing 
“among the Gods; and from the immuta- 
bility of the divine nature ariſes the immu- 
tability of the natural Law. Upon this ac- 
count * Cicero will hardly allow any other 
beſides this to deſerve the name of law; 


& becauſe other laws may be abrogated in 


« a moment by a vote of the Senate; but 
no authority can alter or abrogate the 
« Law of Nature.” Human laws cannot 
change it, becauſe they derive all their force 
from this original law, and therefore in ſet- 


ng aſide this would Venue themſelves with 


Nor can it ceaſe or alter with the flux 


of time, or the viciſſitudes happening to the 


external ſcene of thin gs ; nor properly ſpeak- 


ing be diſpenſed with by God. A famous 


: Cour thinks otherwiſe, whoſe words are, 

e The inſtances of the law of nature are 
neither ſo prime nor fo laſting as nature 
« herſelf, but alterable by God or by man; 
* and may be made more or fewer, or other. 
© When God commanded Abraham to kill 
te his ſon, and the Iſraelites to rob the Egypti- 
ans, he gave them a command to break 
* an inſtance of the natural law—Por the 
f laws of nature are in many inſtances rela- 


8 * tive 
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ce tive to certain ſtates, and therefore in theſe 


e inſtances and particulars are as alterable 


cc as the ſtates. themſelves ; but the reaſons 

e indeed on which they rely (ſuppoſing the 
« ſame or equal circumſtances, and the 
<« matter unchanged) are eternal and unal- 
ce terable as the conſtitution of nature — 
The matter of the law being changed, 
« there muſt of neceſſity alſo be a change 
te in the law.” But as ® Grotius ſaith — 
Every ſuch inſtance is but imago muta- 
« tzonts the appearance of a change, ſince 
« the Law of Nature is itſelf by no means 
« changed, being in its nature analterable ; 


e but the circumſtances of things about 


cc which the law is converſant, and which 


« in their nature are changeable.” Or as 


a Cicero expreſſes it, The times often are 
« ſuch, that the ſentiments and actions 
« Which at other times were worthy of a 

« juſt and good man ceaſe to be fo, and 
te become the contrary With the change 


e of times our duty changes, and is not al- 


ways the ſame,” Obſerve, he fays our 
duty is changed not the Law. The law of 
God immediately forbids the irregular acts of 
the mind only, outward actions are forbid- 
den merely as they are ſuppoſed to proceed 
from ſome internal. irregulatity z where there- 
fore the action does not flow from any evil 

pPirin- 


m De jure Belli, &c. L. 1. C. 1. 6. 1 * 
» De Offic. L. 1. 5. 10. Vid. & L. 3. . 


1 6 CI — 


# 


principle or diſpoſition, not being the effect 
of want of love to God or men, it does not 
fall under the prohibition of the law: as on 
the contraty, where it does it is criminal, 
though not immediately and directly evil. 
Or we may expreſs the anſwer to this ob- 
jection thus, the Law of Nature never com- 
mands or forbids the naked action, but the 
action with its circumſtances; for which rea- 
ſon a change in theſe does not infer a change 
in the /aw, which always commands or for- 
= bids the ſame action in the ſame circum- 
1 ſtances, and out of theſe circumſtances does 
= neither. A mere taking away another man's 
life was never forbidden to any man, but 
the taking it away ww:thour any neceſſity on 
our part, or authority from him to whom it 
is forfeited, or who has the ſupreme diſpoſal 
of it. So that had Abrabam ſacrificed his 
ſon as he intended, he had done nothing but 
what the Law of Nature always permited ; 
the law having ever allowed men to take 
away what is in the poſſeſron of others, with 
the conſent and by the order of the owner. 
Now that God is the abfolute proprietor of 
the lives and enjoyments of all his creatures 
was never queſtioned. At the bottom I am 
ſenſible the difference is rather about the 
propriety of words than things, fince it is 

235 Yb ps fi granted 
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_ * See this caſe more fully confidered in Grove's poſthumous 
Sermons, Vol. II. Serm. 6, 7, 8. and F. N. Scott's Sermons, 
Vol. I, Serm. 12, 13, 14. | 
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188 Of the ſeveral Properties PART II. 
granted in the quotation above, that the 
reaſons on which the laws rely (which 
that author in another place calls rules of 
nature) are eternal and wnalterable, But as 
theſe rules of nature are no other than the 
more general laws of nature, and as a change 
in the inſtances does not infer a change in 


the /azos, it appears the beft way to avoid 


miſtakes. to lay, that the Law 1 5 Nature | is 
immut able. 


sor. XI. Al that [ propoſe farther up- 
on this head is to give you a ſhort ſcheme of 
a few of the prime Laws of Nature, begin- 
ing with that which is the moſt general and 


comprehenſive of all. And here I would 


diſtinguiſh between an affection of nature, 


a principle of nature, and a Law of na- 


ture. Self-love is the moſt general aſſection 
of nature, ſince every thinking being either 


created or uncreated, in its integrity or cor- 


rupted, cannot but love itſelf. A natural 
principle is a propoſition containing ſome im- 
portant truth, the evidence of which is ab- 
parent to reaſon, and the foundation of ſome 
natural law, though it be not a law itſelf. 
Of which kind the moſt general principle [ 
can think of is this, that every being has its 
natural rights, Theſe natural rights would 
follow, were there nothing elſe from which 
it could be derived, but the affection of na- 


ture before mentioned, For as this love of 


itſelf 
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itſelf 1s inſeparable from every reaſonable be- 


ing, and therefore certainly not contrary to 
reaſon ; ſo with this love of himſelf nature 
muſt confer a right of preſerving and better- 
ing himſelf and his condition, by all the 
ways in his power, which are not to the 
prejudice of other beings. Theſe rights in- 
| deed, are various, according to the rank 
which every being holds in the univerſe; 
and as God is the ſupreme being and the ori- 
ginal of all others, he muſt have a ſuperemi- 
nent right over all his creatures. And from 
hence we are by an eaſy tranſition led to the 
moſt general. Law of Nature; for what can 
be the moſt general law but that which an- 
ſwers to the moſt, general principle of nature? 
And what is that, but that every being ſhould 
render to every other being, what is its evi- 
dent right Even that ? «writer whoſe whole 
ſyſtem is built 2 univerſal benevolence as 
the prime law of nature (of which I ſhall 
take notice preſently) acknowledges © an 
e univerfal law concerning the - eſtabliſh- 
ment and preſervation of every ones rights; 
and that univerſal juſtice is nothing elle, 
but the will or propenſion to render to 
<« every one his due, which is command- 
« ed by this univerſal law.” And what 
law or duty of nature can be conceived, 
which is not to be traced up to this ſource 


Our obligation to glorify God does itſelf 
pre- 
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preſuppoſe this; for therefore are we bound 
to glorify God, becauſe God has a right to 
be glorified by all his intelligent creatures 
and the reaſon of every ſuch being will tell 
him, that as he ought to render to ail their 
due, fo moſt of all to his Creator. 


Srer. XII. The three prime Lats dedu- 
eible from: hence are the ove of God, the 
love of our fellow creatures, and the regular 
management of our Klfelrve. The firſt of all 
theſe is the {ove of God, the firſt duty a rea- 
ſonable creature ſtands obliged to is, to love 
the cauſe and fountain of its being. Previ- 
ous to the confideration of the particular 
will and pleaſure of God, our Vl ary ſtanding 
teaches us to love him, and our hearts were 
they not corrupted would be immediately 
and inceſſantly inclined towards him. And 
as it is the ft duty to which a reaſonable 
creature is obliged, fo it is that in which al 
the reſt haye their foundation. For there- 
fore are we ingaged to all other duties, 
(though not for this reafon alhne) becauſe 
they are fruits and demonſtrations of love to 
God. Love to our fellow creatures is next 
to the love of God. Theſe we are bound to 
love as we do our ſelves, becauſe they agree 
with us in having the ſame fountain of their 
beings, in conſpiring as parts of one com- 
mon hole, and in being defigned for one 
and the ſame bappinefe which is beſt pro- 


moted 
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moted by the joint endeavours of all, And 

did ſuch a love as this govern in all rational 

creatures one towards another, it would of 
courſe draw after it the performance of all 

focial duties. Such is humanity, a word that 
very hap ily expreſſes it, becauſe this uni- 
verfal affection is truly human, and preſer- 
vative of human kind. Cumberland makes 
untverſal benevolence to be the prime Law of 
Nature; and the parent of all others ; but in 
my opinion not ſo properly. Since the obli- 
gation to piety ſprings immediately from the 
regard we owe to our Maker in particular, 
not to the whole ſyſtem of rational beings. 
Our obligation to 7/tice from the ſeveral 
rights veſted in particular perfons ; and our 
obligation to temperance, induſtry, &c. from 
the care every man ought to take of his o 
being. That the publick good is intereſted in 
the performance of all thoſe duties, is with- 
out doubt an additional obligation to them; 
but not the prime, much leſs does it prove 
the publick good to be the only ſource of 
them; fince laying aſide the conſideration 
of that, our obligation to theſe duties would 
ſtill ſubſiſt. It is indeed impoſſible that the 
diſcharge of their duties by the ſeveral be- 
ings which compoſe the intire ſyſtem of ra- 
tional agents, ſhould be inconfiſtent with 
the grngral good, or not promote it; and fo 
it is impoſſible the uniform practice of vir- 

. tue 
De Leg. Nat. C. 1. 


Tiulloſſon's Serm. on Micab vi. 8. 
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tue ſhould not be attended with pleaſure : 
which notwithſtanding no one I ſuppoſe will 
fay, that this pleaſure is the original ground 
of the obligation men are under to be virtu- 
ous; but rather the natural reward for their 
being virtuous. The well management of ſelf- 
love diſtinguiſhes us from creatures without 


reaſon ; it is a Law of Nature, and turns an. 


inſtindt which we have in common with the 


brutes into a moſt amiable Virtue. Self. 
love as an inſtinct carries us to ſeek our own 


preſervation, and Reaſon, which is the pub- 


licher of the will of God, warrants us to ſeek 


it in thoſe methods and no other, which are 
agreeable to- our nature, and the ſtation to 
which we are advanced in the univerſe. 
This may be called moderation. _ 
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Conſult on this Chapter the ſame Books as 
n the former, particularly, 


Cicero De Legibus. L. 2. & De Offic. L.. 
e cn 5.9 

Cumberland De Leg. Nat. C. 1. &c. 

Grot. De jure B. & P. L. 2. C. 20. 
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Grove's — Serm. Vol. 2. Serm. 
6, 7, 8. > IO 3 
Poſter's Serm. Vol. 1. Serm. 1, 5, Vol. 2. 
Serm. 1, 2, 3. 
Chandler's Reformation Sermon. 
Ghover's Diſcourſe n Virtue and 
Religion. 


Aer s Serm. Vol. 1. Serm. 3. Vol.2. 
Serm. 8, , 10. 
J. N. Scot? s Serm. on Nat. and Rev. Rel. 
Vol. 1. Serm. 12, 13, 14. 
Orr's Sermons, Vol. 1. Serm. 
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Of Virtue itſelf, and its ſeveral 
Kinds and Diſtinctions. 


Srcr. I. HE o6jeds and the rules 
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0 ge . confidered under 
the two former Sectibnt; 

EE, the bufineſs of this laſt 
is to treat of Virtue itſelf, and its ſeveral 
kinds and diviſions. And here to paſs by all 
the acceptations of this word, that are no- 
thing to our preſent purpoſe; 1 ſhall ſet my- 


\ 


. "Of vine e * r H. 


ſelf to ex plain the nature of moral Vi- Irtue. 
"Apellats of viro virtus: Viri gutem pro- 
pria maxime.e 9% fortii tude, This is very good 
authority for the original of the word, and 
gives probability to the conjecture of thole, 
who derive Arn, the Greek word for Virtue, 
from ame, Mars. Virtue ig. ſo called from 
its being a manly accompliſhment ; (Vir, 
Yet whence the Latin Virtus, and the 

nghſh Virtue, ſignifying a Man) and as 
courage has been thou ght the moſt 4iſtin- 
guſhing character of a n⁰⁰̃, hence it was 
that this particular * was more eſpe- 


cially Spare with the name of Virtue. 


Scr. II. Virtus is by * Arifltle thus de. 
fined, © An Habit of acting with choice, con- 
+ ſiſting in a certain medium with reſpect to 

te us, determined by reaſon, and the judgment 
« of ſome prudent perſon,” The Pythage- 
reans define it EZw r Ts Meiler, © a Habit of 
«doing one's duty.” This definition I ſhould 
not much diſlike, but that it mentions no- 
thing of liberty, which yet makes a neceſſary 
part af the notion of Virtue, and ſeems more- 
over to intimate; as that of Arift ole does by 
Riling. * an babit, {they it Is = the Nor 
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of Virtur to be the reſult of repedted acts, 
whereas the reaſon of its being ſo at preſent 
does not ariſe from the nature of Virtue, 
but from the nature of man, who has ſtrong 
animal paſſions, which often lead him to 
act contrary to | reaſon, and require the 
ſtrength of a good habit to balance them. 
4 Ariſtotle's reaſon why Virtue cannot be na- 
tural, that what is natural can never be als. 
tered by cuſtom ; as a ſtone which falls na- 
turally, by being never ſo often thrown: up- 
ward will not learn to aſcend, is good for 
nothing. For beſides that there is no argu- 
ing from a thing without all ſenſe as a ſtone 
to a reaſonable agent; the utmoſt this argu- 
ment can be ſuppoſed to prove is, that Vir- 
tue cannot be necęſſary; which it is very poſ- 
ſible it may not be, and yet be natural: 
meaning hereby a natural bent and inclina- 
tion to act virtuouſly, as well fixed, and as 
prevalent as one acquired by cuſtom. In- 
deed: as things are now, exerciſe is pre- re- 
quired to a habit of goodneſs ; ; but as this 
does not neceſſary enter into the idea of Vir- 
tue, the integrity of Adam had he maintain- 
ed it deſerving this title, as much as any at- 
tainments of his poſterity can do; Virtue, I 
think, ought not to have its definition from 
hence. Seneca in his thirty- third Epiſtle 
gives us this idea of virtue, Eſt ægqualitas & 
lenor vitæ per omnia conſonans ck « An 
a Eth, ad le Ks: Cn TS | 
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5 0 — in dura Paar It, 
ttt even tenor and harmony of life, through- 
out conſiſtent with itſelf; which per- 

haps may be admitted for a deſcription. of a 
vintuous "life, not as à definition of Virtue 
itſelf, which is not a thing external, but an 
ard vital principle. The great fault of 
Ciceros definition, Virtus eſ nibil alind quam 
in ſe. per fecta, & ad ſummum perducta na- 


tara; „ Virtue" is nothing elſe but human 


nature cornpleat 1 in itſelf, and earried to 
«its higheſt improvement,” is its being 
formed too much upon the principles of the 
Stoico, who would not allow of any degrees 
in virtue. I don't know whether the fol- 
lowing definition be unexceptionable, but it 
ts the beſt I can think of. Virtue is a direct 
and fixed conformity of the will in its ſtate of 
hiberty to right reaſon, dictating to man his 
&#uty, In which definition are contained the 
TY particulars.” 


serer. UI. 1. Virtue is a conformity to 
e It is not a blind and brutal inflind, 
but the fruit of knowledge and illumination. 
%, The principal part of man is the mind, 
and of the mind reaſon, from whence 
* Firtue proceeds, which is the perfection 
of reaſon.” Not only the ideot, who la- 
bours under ung oidable ignorance, but he 
| allo oy” is ignorant chrou gh affectation . 
an 
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By. De Legibus. 5 1. 
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negligence, cannot 


more any being improves its knowing facul 
ty, of o much Pio egrees of  virti 


(other things being equal) does that being 
become capable. In. beings / perfect either 


abſolutely,” or after their kind, the perfection 


of the will is always proportioned to. the 


1 4+ „ — * 0 1 .* * 


perfection of the underſtanding.” * God who 


v.44 x 


is infinite in bohneſs. is infinite. alſo in Eno - 
lege; and in the ſame. ſenſe, though not in 
the ſame degree, as God is holier than an 
angel, an angel is holier than the ſpirit of a 
juſt man made perfect. Their negative holi- 
neſs is equal, and incapable of addition; but 
as to pgitive holineſs; or the intentiun of the 


vill in its love. of rectitude, and hatred of fin, 


it ſeems to be greater or leſs; according as 
the knowledge of thoſe happy ſpirits is more 
penetrating and comprehenſive, . And there 
is the ſame analogy in the different degrees 
of. virtue amongſt mankind; ſince he who 


knows moſt of God and divine things, ſup- 


poſing his growth in virtue to be anſwerable 
to his capacity of being virtuous, muſt make 


greater acquiſitions of this kind than others 
can do, Virtue is the order and perfection 


of the elective faculty; which is then per- 


fed, when its choice is regulated by the di- 
the leading nerd in every man, its au- 


4 thority 


8 See on this head Grove's Wiſdom the firſt ſpting of 
AQtion, Wc. Vol. 10. Tract. 1. RING 1953 
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206 Of Virtde in general, PARTI, 
thority is deduced from nature, for what is 
Be ought always to be uppermoſt: As God 
hath' eſtabliſned an order of heings in the 
univerſe, actording to Which man excels 
beafts, and angels man, who unites different 
natures in one; he hath ordained an order 
of farulties, which! is to be determined by 
the order of che reſpective beings to -whom 
they belong. Senſe * is found in beafts, rea- 
553 in angels; on the fame account that an- 
gels are above beaſts. ;reaſon-1 in man, which 
is an angelical faculty, is is to be ſuperior to 
ſenſe, Which he enjoys in common with 
beaſts. * Every f man, ſays b Andronicus 
1 eee ought tudiouſly bee x him- 
.« ſelf to live Conformably to the 3% thing 
that is in him, now the beſt thing belong 
ing to a nun is his mind. Add, that it is 
c the moſt abſurd ef all things for any one 
* to make choice of another”s life, and not 
« 'of his own. Fof that which is beſt and 
« moſt excellent in every man is his true 
* ſelf, and he who lives according to this 
2 will live to himſelf, and ſuch a life as is 
. properly dt Ov, is The <a is the 


Men. 
% 4 N 


ad 


sSxer. I. 2. 770 ru is daselkal ſeated 
in the wo/ll. - This . Ariftorle calls 25 eee, 


the pennt youu the ſoul, and takes 


r 


9 | notice, 
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notice; that we it be H wi thout ru 
ſen in itfelf, yet wilexe a5; it does in a man- 
ner \participiite of reaſon; by being under its 
guidance: and this he makes to be the ſub- 
ject of the moral virtues.” For he divides 
the virtues into moral and intellectual, 
wnat x04 Drroſinas; the laſt -of which have 
their reſidence in the underſtanding; and for 
that reaſon vught to be degraded from the 
number of the proper virtues, to be ſure 
can have no place in morality, prudence 
excepted; which though not itſelf a moral 
virtue, is yet neceſſary to determine what is 
ſo, and therefore claims the conſideration of 
= the moraliſt. Virtue, ſays * Dr. Grew, is 
= © theintire operation of the human mind, in 
= © which there is a certain on or ſwing: 'of 
* Fancy, under the command of reaſon:” 
1 is indeed relative to all the powers of hu- 
man nature, it is light in the mind, frength 
and reſolution in the will, obedience in the 9. 
fections, and regularity in all the Faculties ; 
but the formality of virtue conſiſts in the 
rectitude of the will, by the force of which a 
man makes a right uſe of his other faculties, 
and preſerves a conſtant order and uniformity 


og _ 


Stor. v g= "That the will may become 
the ſeat &f Virtue it muſt be a free prin- 
ciple, or endowed with a fi Hate aaing 


A force. 
b Coſmologia Sacra. B. 2 C. 7. 


202 Of Hirtie in general, PAR l. 
force. E mas. 1, Aptln kee Ir xe 7. Karla, 
* eee is in our power, and ſo likewiſe 
„vice. He whoſe, actions are not in his 
own power to do or forbeat them, though he 
will conformably, to reaſon; muſt not chal- 
lenge commendation; as on the contrary he 
cannot be blamed, when his will perverſely 
croſſes the notions of his mind. No one 
then is neceſſitated to be virtuous, becauſe 
the ſuppoſition of neceſſity deſtroys the very 
idea of moral virtue, From. which praiſe and 
reward are ever infeparable. If grace may 
be planted and maintained by. an #rreftible 
hand, virtue cannot. Virtue even now is 
nothing elſe but the human will in its due 
poſition, and acting at once regularly and 
freely; for tlie former of which it is enabled 
by the grace of God. Imagine Adam to 
have been created in an indefectible ſtate; 
he might have been good but not virtuous); 
in regard virtue is nothing elſe but the right 
uſe of liberty. But being created with a 
power to ſtand or fall, had he ſtood, his in- 
nocence would have been his virtue, as his 
apoſtacy was his crime. It cannot be denied 
fince common obſervation. proves it, that 
there is ſuch a thing as ductes Bohn,, 4 
c peculiar felicity of nature, in which ſome 
have a great advantage above others. Upon 
which cc qu een 1 e 2 called 
12 = 


Ari. Eth. * Nie. L. 3. C. ;. 
mn Vid. A:aximi Tyr, Picker 23. 


raiſed, which according to the fine deſcrip- 
tion of it by ® Sir William Temple, © ariſes 
« from ſome great and native excellence of 
© temper or genius, tranſcending the com- 
te mon race of mankind, in wiſdom, good- 
« nefs, and fortitude, | Theſe ingredients 
« advantaged by birth, improved by educa- 
« tion, and affiſted by' fortune, ſeem to 
make that noble compoſition, which gave 
« ſuch a luftre to thoſe who have poſſeſſed 
<« it, as made them appear to common eyes 
* ſomething more than mortals, and to 
have been born of ſome mixture between 
« divine and human race, to have been ho- 
*:noured and obeyed in their lives, and 
e after their deceaſe bewailed and adored.” 
This excellence of genius he ſays muſt be 
native, becauſe it can never grow to any 
great height if it be only acquired or affected. 
| thall: take the liberty to add, that what is 
commonly called heroic Virtue, or that for 
which ſome men have been denominated 
K Heroes, 
* Eflay on Heroick Virtue; 


f 
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| 
1 
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unmeaſurable ambition or deſire of falſe re- 


< able, when it is employed and directed 


* neral, or humanity guided by a zeal 


for promoting the cauſe of God and the in- 
tereſts of mankind, is indeed the nobleſt at- 


ſerves, may be virtuous, though every 


204 Of Virtue in general, Parr Il. 
Heroes, though it has dazzled and impoſed 
upon mankind; will not bear the trial. It is 
generally built upon a wrong foundation, an 


Nnown, and raiſed to its height by very un- 
juſtifiable methods. Valour, ſays an in- 
c genious * Author, can alone become laud- 


« by a ſuperior virtue: This virtue in a 
« ſubject or citizen is the love of his prince 
ce and of his country, guided by his obe- 
ce dience alone. In a prince or the head of 
« a republick, it is the love of his people, 
e heightened by the juſtice he obſerves even 
< to his neighbours and his enemies. In 
ce the Hero it is the love of mankind in ge- 


< founded upon a lively hope of the pro- 
ec tection of the Gods. So it is this cauragi- 
ce ous humanity, this zealous love of man- 
&« kind, which is the chief virtue of the 
ec Hero. Heroic virtue then, if there- 
by be meant an uncommon capacity and zeal 


chievement of human nature, and is not 
within the reach of every one; but virtue in 
general is ſo. Every one, as! Cicero ob- 


« man is not capable of ſerving his country 
„ 5 „ ; 59171 in 


„Life of Sethos, V. 1. 
» De Offic. L. 1. C. 33. 


Chap. I. 2d Vice. 5 205 
te in more ſhining and honourable offices. 
He cannot ſet up for a pleuder, an orator, 
« A general; let him therefore acquit him 
«.ſelf.of thoſe parts which are in his power, 
ce of juſt 1 ce, fait bf! ulneſs > - liberality, modeſty, 
« temperance; and then what has been de- 
« nied him by nature or by fortune will 
* not be expected from him. 


sx r. VI. 4. It is in the conformity of 
our ill to right reaſon that the formal na- 
ture of virtue conſiſts; and not as Ariſtotle 
has placed it in the mediocrity of the actions 
and paſſions. This Philaſopler'g opinion was 
in ſhort, that every virtue ſtands in the 
middle between two vices, which are oppo- 
ſed to it, the one vag vayfiam, by way of ex- 
ceſs; the other :xar” , by way of defect. 
The place which virtue holds between theſe 
extremes is not at an equal diſtance from 
both, which is called medium arithmeticum 
OT. ver alle Tpay1e,' as tO the thing itſelf j as 
Nur poſſeſſes the arithmetical mean between 
tuo and fix ; but is to be aſſigned by reaſon, 
and from thence called medium geometricum, 
or agg nuas as f us, Againſt this notion of 
Ariſtotle two things may be offered. 1. Vir- 
tue does not always dwell between two ill 
neighbours. For not to inſiſt upon the love 
of God, which can never be carried to an 
exceſs ;' I demand the names of the #wo vices 
* e ee ee 
1 Ech. ad Nic. L. 2. C. 6 


206 Of Hirtue i general, PARy II. 
to which faſtice is an enemy? To give ano- 
ther leſs than his due is doubtleſs inconſiſtent 
with this virtue; but to give him more, tho' 
it be what jaſtice allows, and what charity 
often commands : and is therefore ſo far re- 
moved from the nature of a vice, as to be 
many times among the moſt excellent vir- 
tues. 2. Should virtue be granted to lie 
always between two vices, as it is owned it 
does * generally ; yet this World he no argu- 


ment for its having its A inguiſbing charac- 


ter from hence. Definitions of things thould 
preſent us with that notion of:them which is 
moſt radical, and in order of. nature pre- 

exiſtent to all others. But that virtue is 
found in the middle between two vices, is 
only a conſequence of its conformity to right 
reaſon. For fince: reaſon indifferently con- 
demns all vice, whether in excefs or defect, 
it muſt follow, that virtue, which is no- 
thing elſe but the agreement of the will to 
right reaſon, muſt be equally diſtant from 
it. That very mediocrity, which in the opi- 

nion of the Stagyrite makes the eſſence of 
Virtue, he ſays himſelf is determined and 
meaſured by reaſon; and ſays his Paraphraf, 
varies according to the eſtimate of this facul- 
5, which r removes it now . now fur- 


I 1 294 517 ht 


7" Eſt modus in 8 ſunt certi Aenne fines, 


| Quos ultra citraque nequit conſiſtere rectum. Her. Sat. L. maT 
Virtus eſt medium vitiorum utrinque reductum. 


All. ut ſupra. & Andru: Rhod, L 2 e. 7. 


Id. by. L. 1.18, 
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Z | ſtanch and permanent principle. We do 


„ e oY 


thes off from tach extreme. oy is true vir-- 


e ſtands for the moſt part between two 
ok yet 18 ther eby no more defined, than 
an bone man by living between two thieves. 
To: which may be added, that the defining 

icular yirtues, by theix ſituation. between 
the oppoſite vices, may happen to confound 
their ideas. For inſtance, liberality is ſeat- 
ed between prodigality on aan, one hand, and 
covetouſneſs on the oth yet this is no 
proper definition uf it; eser Frugality, 
though very different i in its en is 2 

to the very ſame vices. He 


SzgcT. VII. 5. To Bill the idea of Vir 
tue, the conformity of the will to right reaſon 
muſt be direct and fixed. It muſt be direct 
and explicit, by which is ſignified, that the 
ruling motive to the will in its elections and 
determipations, is the correſpondence of 
things and actions with true and undepraved 
reaſon. A very bad man may happen to 
will actions injoined by reaſon, but then he 


does not will them becauſe thus injoined: 


for reaſon injoins them on account of their 
intrinſic beauty, and the ftamp of divine 
authority which they bear upon them. This 
conformity of the will to right reaſon muſt 
be likewiſe fixed and invartable ; for virtue 
does not fluctuate, but was ever accounted 


mot 
: 1 Colm, ut fopra, | 


bf „ oy 


mm - Of Virtne in general, PART II. 
not give a man the character of juſtice from 
one or two actions, though temarkably juſt; 
but from a ſteady uniform bentcof his will, 
expreſſing itſelf in a courſe of ſuch actions. 
Therefore Ariſtotle ſays” well, „ That a 
4 man to deſerve the name of virtuous muſt 
*-pradtile © good actions, ae, knowingly, 
© mrpoaupupiens gu mpoxupspueves 0% alla, dut of choice, 
8 « that i is, preferring ſuch actions, and pre- 
6 ferring them for their own ſake ; and laſt. 
6 ly, RC xa ahIaNhie, with. conflancy and 
6 per ſeverance.? The ' inferences we may 
make from the preceding diſcourſe of virtue 
are theſe, 


| q . * 18 YL FY ; 
4» 497 5 2 K+ 4 T1 wy 0 8 \ ; * * . +& * Wo * my 


Wers VIII. v7 - Prius" 55 "To pe, the 
irneſt decorum. Decorum is nothing elſe but 
a conſent of the actions with the excellency of 
man, in that view of him by which nature 
hath diſtinguiſhed him from other animals. 
And this decorum differs no otherwiſe from 
virtue, than as a good colour does from health; 
for after much the ſame manner is Aecorum 
diffuſed through the whole body of buman 
actions, and argues a health and foundneſs 
of mind, from which it is to be ſeparated 
only in the imagination. This is Ciceros 
thought, who further illuſtrates the deco- 
rum 'of TROP wo the decorum 5555 the Stage, 


| 7m which 
„ Ech 2d Nic. L 2. C. 1 | 


4: 
De Offic. L. 1. C. 27. ger alto Herne, ae Arte Poet. 
1. 112. Kc. 


8 dicentis erunt fortunis 6 % 


Cheb of Free, 209 
Which elle Poets are then faid to obſerve, 

when tlie perſons introduced ſpeak and act 
becoming! the characters they ſuſtain, be 
they g6od''r | bad. 'Poete quid quemgue de- 
ceut ex perſona | judrcabunt, © Ihe rule to 
« judge of poctical decorum is the received 


4 chafacter of him ' who is repreſented, 


* Whether it is impoſed by hiftory, or by 
% Fame,” from which the Poet is never to 
« departen This he calls Perſona; or the 
part to be acted, as they alſo called the Maſe 
of the Romun- actors, by the ſame name; 
beeaüſe It was fitted to the external perſon, 
as the Character of the mind, which is the 
true inward perſon, was drawn by the poet. 
The author goes on admirably, Nobis autem 
perſona inpoſuit ipſa natura, &c. Na- 
E. © Hare has fixed out character and part, and 
da more excellent one than is aſſigned to 
* other living creatures. Wherefore 
et as the Poets amidſt a great variety of cha- 
racters, and many of them vicious, are con- 
cerned to know and repreſent What is be- 
coming each; ſo we, to whom nature has 
* aſſigned feadineſs, moderation, temperance, 
„ N as parts of the character which 
we are to fuſtain, and who by the ſame 
nature are tau gbt to be careful, that our 
behaviour to Gcbeis be ſuitable to our re- 
< lation unto them; are alike concerned to 


„ know and cultivate this univerſal deco- 
„rum which ariſes from the practiſe of 


Vou , 7 Br ee every 
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te every. virtue?” y Cumberlend explains this 
decorum after a ſamewhat different manner, 
ec Since, faith. he, the moſt beautiful, ſtate 
«. of mankind naturally ariſes from all the 
6 goods or endowments. of body and ſoul 
« aptly proportioned among themſelves, and 
directed to the advancement of the beſt 
e end; it is manifeſt, that thoſe actions, 
5 which by their own intrinſio force are 
« fitted to conſtitute or. preſerve ſach. a ſtate 
4 of things, are deſeryedly called beautiful 
e and decorous.” The x Bug author adds, 
« The good of the whole ſyſtem of rational 
« beings, including, all the good things be- 
cen. longing to all the members, is in Sel 
ce deſireable, and therefore not to be ſub- 
« ordinated to, the good of any particular 
«. perſon; from whence with equal evidence 
de it follows; that the actions adapted to 
<« this end being beſt and moſt bezutiful, 
are in Wen amiable and moſt worthy 
« of . praiſe z and becauſe, of that eminent 
Y honour which- they may eie are 
2 in elne 2 or bonobr able.” 


sven. X. 2. Virtue is a a neceſſary 1 1 

cation for buppineſi. For what is virtue but 

a conformity to right reaſon, that is to the 
proper nature of man? And as Andronicus 

. 1 ſays in a place above quoted, that 
1 Which! 18 moſt conformable to mars is K 
» : ; 5 l 1285 the 

K kerzen. de Leg Nat. 6. 16. 1 0 


Th 
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nb e e, 8 
« the ſame time deb, and DG delectable. 
Whepce «tt. follows, that a life led: ſuitably 
to th6.-yatute; of human minds is the moſt 
agretable:life in the world, and therefore 
the. moſt happy. Nor is there beſides. this 
yn other happineſs which deſerves to be 
called human. What is Virtue: but the vi- 
gor and good tempet of every faculty, and 
l prder of all the faculties, one 
with reſpect to another? And what is awe. 
Fineſs, but the exerciſe of ſuch faculties about 
fuitakie objects? ſo that if happineſs be not 
the immediate conſeguence of virtue, yet vir- 


tee is the indiſpenſable. condition of. happi- 


neſse A right line, ſays Cumberland, is 
«. the ſhorteſt between any two points; from 
<a ſimilitude to Which, virtuous actions 
« being thoſe which by the /horte/f wy 
« promote the good of mankind, are 
« their On nature right, The ſame Qin 
6.008: hawever are ſald to be right, from 
«their; conformity to the rule; but then 
< this law or rule is right, becauſe. of its 
9 * thowing us. the ſhorteſt Way to our end 2 ? 
Rot X. 3: "Foam. the Ae account 
of Virtue it is evident, that it cannot be ac- 
quired, without pains and exerciſe. Accord- 
ing to Aniſfotie there are three cauſes of 
Ahe ne inſfruction, ang en 
N ae 1105 2 12555 exerci 3 


Ut ſupra. 
2 Ad Nicom. L. 10. C. 9 


N Virtue in general, PARF I, 
exerciſe; the fri he obſerves is not & man, 


in our power, but from ſome divine cauſe; 


and as to che other ö, he makes cuſtom to 
preceed inſtruction; whereas it is plain, a 


on rſon muſt fitſt be taught what he 
15 te pee and what to Wee before he 
can accuſtom himſelf to the doing good acti- 
ons, and forbearing the contrary.” . Aeno- 
hon juſtly obſerves, that © as bodily actions 
« require the exerciſe. of the body, ſo do 
t mental actions the exerciſe of the mind, 


de without which men can never perfom 
ce well what mY ought, nor abſtain from 
ce the contra And for this reaſon he 
recommends the company of good men, as 


a kind of exerciſe of virtue. Prequent- exer- 


ciſe, next to prayer, is then the beſt general 


direction for acquiring the virtues. Since 
the natural ſtate of mankind at preſent agrees 


very much with the deſcription of Ariſtotl. 


* Virtue, ſays he, is neither by nature, nor 
te contrary to nature. We are born with a 


80 3 or capacity of becoming virtu- 


ce cus, but as for the virtues themſelves, 
" Rd gain and perfect them by uſe. And 
* herein, as he well obſerves; lies the grand 
40 difference between thoſe accompliſhments 
«of virtue, and the gifts of nature. Our 


de ſenſes of ſeeing; hearing, taſting, are given 
e usfirſt; and uſed afterward, and they are gi- 
ven us in their perfection; whereas virtue 

8 18 


b De Mem, Secrat. L. 1. C. 1. 


Chap: fi 5 and of Fier. AC1 213. 


« is firſt; bragicd, and, by W Acquired 
« and A And-it muſt be an aſſi- 
duous practice that fixes the bent of the 
will the right way, and plants virtue in a 
nature ſo fruitful in vicious productions. 
The particular directions for the attainment 


of Yirwe Bay be and 175 Karen $ LOL ca 


28 


Th 60 * 


Ser. XI 3 The Fir TOP are . Wd | 


afunder... IK was the yniverſal opinion of the 


* Phrloſo bers, that there is an  znſeparable 
connexion between them, They are many, 
« but undivided, : faid the Stoics; not a link 
can be miſſing, but the whole chain is bro | 


ken. and. diſſolved. And from what. was 


1 obſerved. under the 72 head, the truth of 


this opinion is. apparent. [Whoever is truly 
virtuous in one inſtance muſt be ſo from a 
principle of conſcience, or a conviction of the 


ſovereign authority of God, which makes 


virtue his duty. He who ſincerely reveres 
this authority in one virtue will do the ſame 
in all, fince the fame. authority ſupports all, 
Such a one further loves, Virtue for the mor 
ral Foodneſs there is in it, or as it is virtue; 
| ſuited to the dignity of a reaſonable and im- 
mortal nature, and conſonant to the eternal 
laws. of . reaſon. Now all this is not pecu- 
lar, to. one or more of the virtues, but com- 
non to all; and conſequently he who is not 
+ teſolved 
Ci. De Offic. L. 2. 5 10. & Stobei Eclog. 
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reſolved” for 4% is not” affected tb aber of 
therm as he oug ht ta be. His love I he has 
ay is blind Ty rievecnary „A piep 80 
of nature 6r education in Ys HF of it, 
oc ib "ſomthing adyentitious ind 
extrinſic.” *Ur vitlgus' ta nos equi, Ce. 
te. Me Pet with the ul gar when we attri- 
9 bute-fortitrde to ane man, goodneſs to ano- 
ee ther, prudence to a third; theſe Are popu- 
«Jas words, and uſed 'in 0 »mpliante with 
«.the + opinion of the vulgar.” The: Virtues 
then always go together, not chat they are 
therefore equal. He who has one Tas all, 
but he may not {have all } in the ene degree; 
aps it is hardly pol ible he Motnd. He 
ns an amiableneſs in all the Parts of 
„and therefore \embraces 3; yet the 
bediity of one ſtrikes him more fenſibi than 
another! His circumſtances call him more 
to the exerciſe of one than 'of othets, by 
which means he mak * p 5portionably 
greater progreſs in it. Vene that every 
age, ſtate, and condition, has "forfte” virtue 
or virtues, Which In a peculiar manner be- 
come it: as modeſty I the virtue pf youth, 
gravity of old: age, affabulity of the vieh, con- 
Teritmerit of the Pa: 185 Com virtutibus inter 
ſe ft- conor dia, &c Though there is an 
agreement among thevirtues, und one is 
42 not better or more Horiourable than ron 
| "8702 8 thts, 


© Ct. De Offic. 1. 2. c. de 40 5 
1 „ 


* ͤ -.) 
22 


To the ſame purpoſe Cicero. Officia non 
adm diſparibus /Etatibus tribuuntur ; alia 


fan's 5 10 N _ conſtant 
E621: C4 en. 


2 aw 175 4 
Il 


fey XI. 5. . W. gh 4. e, 
if owing merely, or chiefly, to the fear of 
puniſhment, can be called virtue. Virtue is 
in the tal, but the 407] in defiance! of this 
fear remains the ;ſame;; as will ſoon appear 
if the fear be removed: like an elaſtic body 
which being put out of its natural ſtate by 
a violent preſſure, upon the taking away of 
thi * ue w pan; 1 2 5 


1 Vr bonus of gui? ee 
Wt comfults patrum, qui iges, Jurague ee „ 
Nuo multæ magnaque ſecantur judice lites: 


Nuo reſponjore, & quo cauſe teſte tenentur, 
Sed videt bunc:omms-domus, 45 vicinia 4 


Introrſum turpem; Hecigſum pelle decond. 
Net furtum feci, nec figi, ſi mibi icat 70 
ber dus : Babes pretiuni, loris non aurteris, ai, 
Non huminem occidie uon paſces in cnube cor wos. 
Sum bonus Frugi®-renut. negat argus Sabellut: 
Cautus enim metuit foueain lupus, actipiterque 
Suſpebtbs lagurbs, & opertum an Wee 
Orang! ee n, ee ein 
Th: Q 4 NSS. TY 


by In Cate Majors. 


1 Kir. L. 1. Ep. 16. 
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The Senate's wiſe decrees, nor ever ſwerves 
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216 Of Virme in general, Panr n. 
Tu nibil admittes in te formidine pena." 


Sit Jpes fallendi 3, PEE Joop profanic. 22 
good: * hd carefully! — 


From the known rules of juſtice and the laws: 
Whoſe bail ſecures, whoſe oath decides a cauſe. 


Vet his own houſe; his neighbours thro his art 


Behald an inward baſeneſs in his heart. 


Suppaſe a flave ſhould: ſay, I never ſteal, 
I neyer ran away ! Nor da you feel 


< The flagrantlaſh”--nahuman blood] ſhed-- 


« Noronthecroſs theraveningcrowshad fed”. 
But Sir, Jam an honeſt ſlave; and wife— 
My Sabine neighbour there the fact denies,” 
For ly wolves the fatal pit-fall fear; 
Kites fly the bait; and hawks the latent 3 
But virtuous minds the love of virtue charms: 
TH i Teas of MATE Ian thy gull alarms. 


* Francis 


ser. XII. 6. The kt impreſſed 
by the neceſſity of times and circumſtances are 
not moral Virtues, whatever ſemblance they 
may haye of ſuch.” I cannot therefore but 
think an 2 v Author to be quite miſ- 
king bf the manners of 
e has the words. {* The 
man who had bravely defended his city : 
e inlarged its dominion, or died in its cauſe, 
was revered like à god: love of liberty, 


and 
? Joquiry into the Life and Writings eg; 8 4 P53 


T5 


wands ice, "oy 


« conſequences, h aonou kein * tems 
* perance, were reabties. There was a 1. 
«<.:ce/pty for thoſe virtues: no ſafety to life 
6 r fortune without them And no won- 
«. der if the man who learned theſe virtues 
« from necęſſity, and the things themſelves, 
« knows them better than ſchools and ſy- 
« ſtems can inſtruct him; and that the e- 

preſentations of ſuch genuine characters 
« bear the marks of 7ruth, and far out- 
&« ſhine thoſe taken from counterfeit worth 

(e or fainter patterns.” Such manners may, 

for ought I know, ſhine more in pvetry, but 

are not really better, neither will they bear 

a ſtrict examination. The general rules and 

deſeription of virtue muſt limit and regulate 

that, which conſiſts in men's acting accord 
ing to their particular characters. Admouum 
tenenda ſunt ſua cuique, ſays Cicero, Every 
man ſſiould with the utmoſt care ſupport 


| be his peculiar character. Very true, pro- 

vided it can be done —— with virtue, 
according to the limitation he adds, non vi- 
t tra. And this ſhows the abſurdity of what 


Cicero! advances concerning Cato, that he 
was bound to Lu himfelf, that he might 
ſupport che conflancy and inflexibility of his 
character. * Bpidtetus alſo carries this, which 
he an ings 2 een eee to a 
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eis Of Virtuein general, Pa xr Il. 
perſon's peduliar c haractet nt 


and manners, to a 
great exceſs, in that imaginary and ridiculous 
{ſcene which he reprefents-. . Efutterus, 


ſhape. thyſelf II I am 4 Philoſop her \Ire- 


_< fuſe-to do it, But I will: cake o 3 


r rags ie 1 


"£7 1 


Gabe IN Reva the fs; Firtur 
as explained in this chapter, : it is very eaſy 
to form a notion of vice. Vice then is the 
fettled bent of the auill to actiams diſſmant to 
right reqſan dictating duty. The difference 
between vice and in lies in this, that the 
former ſigniſies an evil habit, the latter an 
evil adtion. An habit is ſaid to be evil. 
1. From its cauſe ; which are ſins of omiſ- 
ſion or Sommiſſion. Nate here by the way, 
that ſuppoſing an habit not tobe the effect 
of theſe, or that theſe are the effects of ne- 
ceſſity, it is mot a vice, nor rly to be 
called a ſinful habit. :Thve 2 1 
had evil its original? was a queſtion that 
exerciſed the Heathen world. Some had 
recoutſe to an evil principle. or anti- god, co- 

eternal wih the good, and as powerful in 
the production of evil, as his rival in the 
production of good. Others charged it on 
the obliquity and per ver ſeneſt of matter, 
which they judged to be invincible. Others 


* 


complained of their fars ; but all theſe are 


idle imaginations; vice or moral 6 has no 
a | . other 


FR: ria — than” the ie e of the will, 
25" all natural &vit ſprings" from moral. 2: 
From its effects j every evil Babit having 2 
betural — 7 1 to produce evil cn. 
In Hf, atid from the cont#ariety which 
b n between it and the w. For the 
law in eff actions moraſty evil muſt 
*conftrued'to forbid whatever has a direct 
ney theretö“ Wot that" finful habits 
ſeparate and diſtinct philt, but do. 
very much aggravate. the fins. which gave 
them birth. For every fin is che more hei- 
nous for its contributing, and being #n0wr7: 
to do ſo, towards the effecting of a vicious 
habit, which afterwards becomes a plenti- 
ful. ſpring of bad actions. The nature and 
the 2 of, Croke are the Feen buſineſs 
of the divine. 


"x p s 
Me %< a 49 * 5 N 1 15 "MED A 
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Ser. XV. 1 up, l on to "_ confi 
Arien of the Particula A which are 
uſually ranged under theſe our © primitive 
72 ; Prudente, * Tuſtree, "Tortitude, and 

1 6 "Free have Fi Jong called | 

ardinat Virtues, becafe morality turns 
upon them : as 0 ies bi 255 When they are 
the prôduct of naturd Princi ples they are 
fag an virtues ; only graft them upon ano- 
ther flock, and let them ſpring from faith, 
and you exalt. their. -natuite, : a with that 
© 1 5 their name into ehriftran. Beſides 
WI hich there a are forme Pay ſtiled chri- 
8 ſlian 
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220 Of Virtue in general &c. Pax x H. 
flian or theological virtues, ſuch as faith, 
bope, beavenly-mindedneſs, and the like. Tho 
J have mentioned the famous diviſion which | 
branches the moral virtues into four, I do 
not ' intend to follow it; but fall! make 
choice of the diviſion given. by an i iuſpired 
Author, who branches them; into :ſobriety, 
juſtice, and piety; to which I. ſhall, prefix a 
brief conſideration of prudence, ſincerity, and 
fortitude © Prudence being the eye, fincerity 
the-/ife and ſoul, and ea the e of 
the other virtues. # 

6 St. 9 . Nn, cn. 12. 11 


* 4 


* Conſult o on the muga of this Chapter. | 


© Cicero De Offic. L. 1. C. 275 e 
Crellii Eth. Ariſt. P. 2. C. 1, 2. &c. 
Mori Encheir. Eth. L. 1. C. I. 3. C. 3. 
Cumberland De Leg: Nat. 85 8. ee 8 
ee 
Grew's Colmolog, B. 2. C7. TRY THER 
LTemple's Eſſay on heroic; Virtue, + 
Blackwell's Inquiry into the Life and Wri- 
tings of Homer, Sect. 4. RE. 
| " Nettlar s Thoughts on Virtac and Hap- 


pineſs. 


Groves Wiſdom the firſt ſpring of Action. 
Works, Vol. 10. 


2 Butler 8 Analogy, Ge. Diſſert. on 1 
Harteliſfe of moral and intellect. Virtues. 
CHAP. 
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of Tap itt. nature obj aft, 
importance, rules; its various 
Aiſtincfions; and the methods 11 
ee it. Y 


sex. . 6 Pp TO ſtiles Pricdencs the d. 

ing virtue. And Cicero to the 
abe ſenſe — * that not one of the vir- 
r tues can want prudence: which is cer- 
tainly moſt true, ſince without prudence to 
guide them, piety would degenerate into ſue 
perſlition, zeal into bigotry, temperance into 
auſterity, courage- into raſhneſs, - and Juſtice 
itſelf into folly; | Prudence is thus defined by 
the © Roman Mcraliſt, Eft rerum expetenda- 
rum fugiendarumgue ſcientia. The know- 
* ledgei'of what is to be deſired or avoided,” 
I ſhall vary very little from this in the defi- 
nition which I give you of it. [Prudence is 
an ability of judging what is gh, 0 in the 
choice both of ends and # means. 


SVV. ; x . : * 1. Of 
Tate Wel. L. 5 
De Offic. L. 1. C. 43. 
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fo they ars not placed upon the ſame level 


| added, that they muſt be __ and wy 
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aan of Pnuluc d. Numer. mph. 

1. Of the end. This is 5 the gene- 
ral or ultimate, nd. Ny magerer me parri- 
to be abſolute and, omply 2%; the latter 12 
in the kind. A hfe led aecording to Vir- 
« tue is the ultimate end, fays Ariſtotle. 
The glory of the Creator, and the happineſs 
of the creature in the enjoyment of his J. 
vour, lays right reaſen.. Particular ends are 
innumerable, but as they are all ſubjected to 
the ſupreme end, ſo as to have their goodneſ; 
eſtimated by their ſubſerviency to it, and 
their 1 by their conſiſtency with i it; 


"3-545. + Fo ³˙ 1 


among themſelves, but ſome are higber ſome 
wer, In debating therefore the particular 
end of any action, it is not only to be con- 
ſidered how it may be reconciled with the 
general end of all, but with other particular 
—_— which. are of greater importance than 
itſelf. Ehe neceſſity of fixing a riglit end, 
in order to act prudently, gave: N to 
that COMMON. laying, u ir BABY 


l gf WÞ 13 ky it n 44 
Wiaquid gas prudenter oben rohe form 
09D i af 403 eee eee 


De: al with prudence, and regard your end. 
bers "Of the means midday to be adapted 
to their end. To this ſome have likewiſe 


but 


4 Ech. ad Nicom. L. 6. Caro 1 8 3 0 1. 22 


but > rw is no NENT of m 


rh. 265 
this Innitas 


tion : for it being firſt appel that pru- 


dence aims at a good end, no means can be 


proper for the attainment of that end, which 
are not agreably. to honeſty, ſo that Hoary. 


is always the be/? foro y. If an end is not to 


be compaſſeth but by uajuſtifiable methode, 


ene rejects 15 as inconſiſtent with our 


ſupreme end, which is the ſtandard to alf 
others. To the right choice of the means in 


the: various [purſuits and occurrences of life, 
a diſtinct knowledge of many particulars is 


Wa _ Wherefore Ariſtotle obſerves, 


that ptudence is not ſo much converſant 


about uni ver ſals, or what is in general good 


for man, as about yngulars, or what is to 


be done by this or that man, in mn or ano- 


er ee nen e 108 1 


** 7. 1: Prudence requires A « bole 


| of. per/ina, 1739 


I. Of one's 2 one's genius Nw abilities: 


That ſentence, which is reported to have 

been inſcribed in golden letters at the en- 

trance of the temple of Deſphos,-is by the 

_ taken in this ſenſe, as it is well capa- 
EO it. 
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» Eth. ad Nic. L. 6. C. 5. 
c Juven. Sat. 11. 
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. a ' * 54 Y 1 
And a little after, Nail! 10 
— — 

12 7 . : ” * Be. _ ” 

i T5607 Blogge N. nig i ot ene 
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N ſeends ef menſura tui, ſpectandaque % 

In OY mnmimifque, etiam cum Pere emetur. 
Is "$9.3 D&S 4} K 7) 

From. Heavin to mankind; fure that rule ws 
ent, 

Of Know 2 45 0 by ds Gd. was $ meant 

To be our never erring pilot here, 0 

Eat all 9 various courſes Which we ect,” 

80 Nr 19 SAPIITC © Clngrevt. | 
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A man who: e the bin; and with- 
out conſulting: the ſtrength of his pocket 
bids money for the greateſt rarities, ' is not 
more ridiculous than another, Who ingages 
in an affair for which he is not at all quali- 
fied. * Ad rem gerendam autem qui accedit, 
Ge. The perſon who undertakes an af- 
c fair ſhould not only conſider the honour 
« which would ariſe from performing it 
„well; but whether he himſelf be quali- 
4 fied to effect it: that he may not decline 
« it through a lazy timorouſneſs, nor be 
too forward — a deſire of Waagen 


Lon ” 


38 £8 


SecT. nm. 2. To conſtitute a man pr ru- 

dent, he muſt have a knowledge. of other per- 

as fons, their capacities, intereſts, humours, paſ- 
ons, quali f . characters, and education. 

main 


5 Cic. De Offic. L. 1. Oar; 1 #4 
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main part of prudence i is according to Cicero, 
* Cunciliare ſibi animos hominum, & ad uſus 
ſubs adjungere;” To ingage the affections 
cc off others, and dif poſe them to- promote 
« . our:happ ineſs.” And how this may be 
done we may learn from the ſame author, 
who in the place referred to, has 4 great 
deal to this purpoſe. What would be de- 
cent beforg an equal, would not be ſo in the 
preſence of a ſuperior. © A jet, which might 
paſs with a good tempered man and an ac- 
guaintance, would be reſented by a ſftranger, 
and one who is moroſe and ſevere. A man 
enducated in one Party, and ſince come 
over to another, is not immediately to be 
truſted. I would never enter into a friend- 
ſhip. with one, whoſe. intereſt. lay chiefly 
among mine enemies; nor employ in any af- 
fair thoſe, whoſe want either of integrity or 


capacity would giver me as reaſon to na 
the event, 


3 


+ Snow; IV. . 41 neceſſary to 
prudence is the knowledge of actions. 1. 
As to their intrinſic nature, whether they 
be geod, evil, or indifferent : for it is in this 

view that a man's actions affect his chief 
and final end. 2. As to the gſimate which 
is made of them in the world; whether they 
are of good or evil report, will give a handle * 


Vo. H.. A” for 
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for cenſure, or be — 3. WM to 
their cr cungſtances. prudence, Which 
accommodates itſelf 0 A diverſity of cir= 
eummſtances, will adviſe us to do that on one 
occaſion, hich it diſſuades us from at ano- 
ther. This is the meaning of theſe two pro- 
verbs ſeemingly co and yet imme- 
diately following one another, | Anſwer. not 
a | fool according to bis fally, leaſt gþou' alſo be 
Ale him. Anſwer a fool” according to his 
folly, leaſt: be be wiſe in bis own conceit. And 
ſo the Pythagoreans had both theſe ſayings, 
El 7% Acwpeps. BGC Eat Ts Xapepe lun Bae. 
Waik in the common track ; wall not in the 
commun track ; as both of them neceffary to 
be practiſed in drferent circumſtances, The 
circumſtances of time, place and manner of 
performance are all conſiderable. ' For ſome 
actions the preſent timo is beſt, either be- 
cauſe of their great neceſſity and conſe- 
quence, which in a life ſo uncertain will 
not admit of delays; or becauſe there is no 
time for deliberation, the action muſt be 
done now or not at all. But when the oc- 
eaſion is not ſo preffing, a man will wait 
for the moſt favourable opportunities of do- 
4 ing the action. Every thing is beautiful in 
3 its ſeaſon. What Cicero ſays of the virtue, 
Wo which from the Greeks he calls wat, Or- 
4 * dinis. Le and Weis timing things, may 5 
mT J 
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* ot. _ « It is ene 
« chuſing the fitteſt times for performing 
« be well diſpoſed with regard to each other, 
« very faulty, when engaged in a ſerious 
« affair to indulge that light and ſportive 
« converſation, which ſuits well enough to 
« a, feaſt.” So fot place; a reprogf before 


upon the heart ſo irreſiſtibly as kindneſs and 
beneficenee; but then they muſt be rightly 


poſe that another may be known to be obli- 


| him. her commemeratio quaſi exprobra- 
tio eff immemoris beneficii. This putting 
* one in mind of a kindneſs done him, ts 
| © indire&tly reproaching him with forget- 
| © fulneſs: of a benefactor; ſaith Sofa to 


Mels and conſequences of actions. It is this 
„ 
Ter. Andria. At. Se. 3. T 
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company exaſperates, which might have 
had a good effect had it been given pri- 
vately. And it is the ſame as to the manner 


managed. For to do a kindneſs, on pur- 


ged to me, putting him in mind of the great- 
neſs of the favour, is one way of inſulting 


Sxcr. V. Laſtly, Prudence obſerves the 
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Proſpective faculty, that is the chief charac 
ter ic of prudence. - Mibus eft ſapere, fays 
Terence, non quod ante pedes modo eſt vide- 
Jed etiam illa, que futura ſunt, proſpicere. 

E 4 ws his is wiſdoth, not merely to diſcern 
What is juſt before us, but to foreſee 
events at a diſtance.” Accordingly Ci- 
cero makes prudentia to be but a contracti- 
on of providentia, or forefight ; and in ano- 
ther place has theſe excellent words. I. 

ter bominem & belluam hoc maxime intereſt, 
Sc. In this mankind chiefly differ from 

e the brutes, that "theſe governed by their 

« ſenſes, attend tb, and are affected ſolely 

„ by, what is preſent; having very little 

- eee of what ! is paſt or future. 
« Whereas man, by virtue of that reaſon of 

e which he partalces, diſcerns the conſe- 

_ quences" of things, and traces out their 
«. cauſes, is no ſtranger to what is paſt, nor 

. . unapprehenſive of what is to come. Com- 
paring like cauſes and events, und apply- 

| 5 ing obſervations made on the paſt to the 
en or future time, he thus eaſily re- 

ates the whole courſe of his life, and 

* provides for all future caſes and wants.” 
It is from hence that prudence came to 
be of ſo great conſequence and advantage 
in 1 the conduct of life; in ſo much that 
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« The man wh ſhapes his courſe by the. 
« direction of prudence and virtue, need 


« not dread the ſtrokes of fortune, whom 55 
« the Poet treats as a fictitious deity, the _ 
refuge only of the idle and inconfidetate;”. 
ho when they purſue fooliſh meaſures lay 
e blame of of their ill ſucceſs upon : pans 
une, | 
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Fortune was never worſhipp'd by. the wiſe, ; 
But * lt 10 fools, myo the ſkies. 
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Sect. VI. To fo this judgment of fl 
turity, prudence keeps in view the times 
2aft, and comparing ſimilar cauſes and 
events, pfðceeds with the greater confidence. 
For this reaſon rudence has been made the 


privilege of ol Ge. Thus, 1 5 mi Wo. 
dreſſes Neftor. Fog an ee 


FI 


0 fa acunde ſex, « vi oi prodenti mri \n 
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0 wiſe old man, our age 8 oracle, - 
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And Perſius reckons it among the things that 
are Ieldotn KnoWh. 1 


anne 


— rerum ; prudentia: vel | 


For prudence and, tho? not mature i years, 


And Homer aſſigns counſel as the province of 
the old, action of the . Thad 4. The 
man has no experience ſays" Androni- 


cus; and ſo Elibuin Job xxxii. 7. Multitude of 


years ſhould teach wiſdom. The ſame things 
come round again in human life ; and from 
what has been we learn to gueſs at what will 
be. But then as it generally happens, that 


there is ſome new circumſtance attending 


the caſe, this ought to be taken into the ac- 
count. And when the caſes are not per- 
fectly alike, and ſo many accidents beſides 
may intervene, we ought to ST ſure of 
the event; for after al dence ig but the 
art of conjefturing. he objects ſcience 
are things 2 & prudence things con- 
tingem, hic fall out one my or 
another, And therefore what the H- 
rian ſays, Vigilando, agendo, bene conſulends, 
proſpere umnia cedunt.  * By vigilance, acti- 
« vity, * conſulting. the Wie, all 2 


„I. 6. * 


5 | 
Upon probability conſult Butler's Analogy, Introduct, 
t Ari . Ad Nic. L. 6. C. LY | 
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n eee enen. 
are made to iſſue well muſt. be Auen 
ſtood as generall not always made good by 
experience. Cumberlan well obſerves; 
« that where the profit ariſing from any 
te. action is contingent, it yet admits of a cer- 
& tain valuation; as is plain not only from 
00 games at dice and the like, but from 
4 agriculture and merchandize, and almoſt 
« from every thing about. which the: indu- 
try of man is employed; and this 1 
4 ig the natural reward of making a pru- 
« .dent choice—lt 1 is indeed poſſible, that he 
« who lays that he will throw the firſt time 
« two- 22 with two dice, may gain the bet 
« of him who lays he cannot; Jet it is de- 
« monſtrable from the: nature of the things, 
« or from the cubic figure of the dice, that 
there are thirty-five. caſes. in which it may 
not happen, againſt one in which it may, 
6, and that therefore the expectation of the 
* one; was worth thirty-five times as much 
«+ as the other; and therefore before the 
et decifi@n,. theſe thirty-five chances againſt 
0 one may be juſtly xeckoned a real 9 9 
« tage; or. natural reward for making 
viler choice Though Na 8. 
events of actions, about Which human pru- 
dence. is converſant, be not  abſvlutely cer- 
tain; it is yet well worth our while to en- 
deavour to come as near to certainty as we 
can, and to regulate our conduct e 


De Leg. C. f. 9.58. 1 
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And in this uncertainty of events what ſhall 
a wiſe. Make: wo 2 Hor W. follow theſe few 


| roles. £ FS OLIMLS: 


"Hoo, VII. TIE La dan nee no- 
ching from which there is a proſpe& of more 
evil rien than good ; or of at much evil as 
good: for a wiſe man will not act without 
e g ſome probable advantage, From 
this principle 7 Grotius draws the following 
conſequences. 1. If the thing in queſtion, 


judging morally of it, appear to have an 


equal difhofition to produce the good as the 
evil, it ought not to be choſen ; but: upon 
ſu ppoſition, that the good includes a greater 
degree of good, than the evil does of evil. 
For inſtance, a man would not act raſhly, 
as Puffendorf obſerves, who upon an equal 
hazard ſhould riſque fen crowns to gain an 
hundred, | Upon this foot the argument for 
the wiſdom of Religion has been urged with 
great ſtrength. Fo or fay the opinion of a 
Future ſtate be not more probable Yhan the 
contrary ; yet ſince the reward of the good 
man in a future Rate, ſhould there be any 
ſuch, will be {6 exceedingly great: and up- 
on ſuppolition there be, no other life beſides 
this, what he loſes by his ſtrictneſs and ſelf- 
denial is ſo very eo dendles every pru- 
opt man wil find Aümnſelf . to be re- 
ligious, 
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2. Incaſe the good and evil which 
may follow: appear equal,” we ought not to 
proceed to action, unleſs there be a greater 
/;kelibood that the action will produce the 
good, than that it will produce the evil. 
3. I the good and evil appear unegqual, as 
well as the diſpoſition of the action to pro- 
duce the one and the other; we ought not 
to determi ine, unleſs the diſpoſition to produce. 
the good, compared with the oppoſite diſpo- 
ſition, ſurpaſſes it in a greater Proportion, | 
than the evil ſurpaſſes 8 ood :' or in caſe 
that the good compared with the evil is more 
confiderable, than the diſpoſition of the action 
to produce the evil, compared with the con- 
trary diſpoſition *;' To theſe coneluſions of 
Grotius Puſſenderf adds a fourth,” if we 
cannot paſs a judgment of the good or evil of 
a thing, nor of Is diſpoſition to produce the 
one or the other; wiſdom requires us to let 
it alone, unleſs obliged thereto + __ ne- 
2 ＋ his | is ao oy Tulle.” A 1 


Sgr. vm 2. Let kim 4s ae appears 
moſt adviſeable, and commit the event to 
Providence. Hac ratione incerta que ſunt 
certa facit. Amidſt the greateſt uncer- 
« tainties; the man who in well doing caſts. 
„ himſelf upon the care of infinite Na 
is certain of a favourable event. 


3. * 
® Czc. De Offic. L. 1. C. 24. & Græv. in loe. | 
e De Jure N. L. 1. C. 3. 5. 7. 
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3. In every affair let him conſider this un- 
— of things, and make allowance for 
it in the /chemes which he Forms, and the 
erpectations which he entertains. This is 
the way to be aforehand with a diſappoint. 
ment, and to {ave one's ſelf from all after re- 
proaches... Hoc git quare * ts a1 contra 
epi nionem dicamus CCI wee This 5; 
e the reaſon of — ſayings chat nothing 
ce happens to, a, wiſe man contrary to his 
< expeRations..,. Nat that w] except him 
« from the common misfortunes of life, 
4 but from the falſe. judgments. Every 
«vent does aok indeed turn out as he w. 
<..ed, but as he thought it might; for he al- 
ways ES oy 8 _ de 0 
« See ot 4 


„ 


Amen * N. Upon tha . = 7s 
things are. C „ to the idea of prudence, 
bac, or due cnpſultatian, that is, con- 
cerning ſuch things as demand conſultation, 
in a right manner, and for a competent time, 
that the rœelulion taken up may be neither 
too precipitate nor too low, The other part 
of prudence is zun, à faculty of diſcerning 
proper meaus when they occur. To the per- 
fettion of prudence theſe three things fur- 
ther are required, Ain, à natural ſagactty. 


8 to ne with any luſtre muſt in 
part 


1 
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part be a gif of nature; though in the grun 


affaic of all, our "= amy is that every man 
may be equally prudent. Ayymus is a pres 
fue of E 5 Fach a ready turn of 8 
as helps a man to expedients on a ſudden 
puſh, and when he has no time to make 
many reflections. For this quality Uly/es 
i commended by the goddeſs of wiſdom. 
And hilly Exoupiz, or experience. This is 
ef great 'uſe to improve natural fagacity. 
Theſe ſeveral terms are Ariſtotilꝰs. I cannot 
fay J have joined exactly the fame ideas to 
all of them that he does, neither have T 
ranged them in the ſame order; but if as T 
have explained and diſpoſed them they ſerve 
to Uluſtrate my ſubject, I have what I pro- 


'*Sxer. X. Prudence is divided into chrif- - 
tian, moral, and civil. Chriftian prudence 
directs to the purſuit of that S e,! hich 
the goſpel diſcovers, by thoſe means which 
the goſpel preſcribes. The end or bleſſedneſs 
diſcovered is the enjoyment of God to eternity; 
the mearis preſcribed are faith and holrneſs. 
As far as it regards a man's ſelf, it leads him 
to the choice of this future bleſſedneſs as his 
own immediate end, and to diligence- in his 
ee to the duties of Chriſtianity, as 

ie means of procuring him a part in it. As 
this prudence inſtructs him in his conduct 
a towards 
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towards orbert, it ſhows itſelf in taking the 
beſt methods to ſet them right i in their chief 
end, or in the means of obtaining it. If a 

rſon err in his faith, to convince him of 
Fs error prudence will inform us, that we 
are to make uſe of reaſon and argument, not 
of force and paſſion': for theſe two latter were 
never known to gain their end. They may 
extort a verbal or feigned aſſent, but cannot 
be ſuppoſed fitted to beget a real one. Up. 
on this account the Papiſts are certainly miſ- 
taken in their fiery methods of converting 
men to the faith; and however their charity 
may come off, which I doubt will be very 
badly, their- religious prudence miſerably fails 
them. I fay religious, becauſe * the wiſdom 
 eobich is from above is peaceable ; but as there 
is another which the Scripture calls devinſh, 
1 own they have a very fair claim to this wiſ- 
dom. To recommend religion in the Prac- 
ice of it, prudence will not repreſent it in a 
dreſs of ſeverity and rigor, and as an enemy 
to all pleaſure; but with all the charms 
which can work upon a reaſonable and in- 
genuous nature. Moral prudence (1 take 
the word in a reſtrained ſenſe) has for its 
end peace and ſatisfaftion of mind in this 
world, and the greateft happineſs after death, 
that unenlightened reaſon will encourage men 
to hope for; and injoyns the practice of the 


moral virtues as the means. Civil prudence 
is 


' James iü. 15, 17, 
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is the knowledge of what ought to be done 
in order to ſecure the outward happineſs of 
life, conſiſting in proſperity, liberty, the love 
and efteem of thoſe with whom we converſe, 
their afiftance'as often as needed, and a quiet 
undiſturbed enjoyment of all that we poſ- 
ſels ; and this in ſubordination to the 2 25 
neſs of a * ſtate. Fit : 
9 XI. Another diviſion of prudence 
is into monaſtic, oeconomical, and elke, 
By mongſtic or private prudence 1: do not 
mean that for which a man has occaſion: in 
a ſtate of ſolitude ; but any where, and in 
any circumſtances, without conſidering him 
as charged with the care of others. This 
prudence will teach a man to maintain as 
much as poſſible the u ig of: his mind, 


his paſſions under ſtrict government. W. ich 
by the way is a convincing argument, that 
virtue is as much a matter of prudence as of 
conſcience. In the choice of an employment 
prudence is ef pecially neceſſary. See what 
Cicero ſays at large upon this head, con- 
cerning which he takes notice, that it is del/- 
beratio omnium difficillima, a deliberation of 
great weight, and difficult to be well deter- 
| mined. In general we are to take care, 
that it be boneft, that it be creditable, and 
that it Cart Well our 1 and talents. 
4 > ; = fg RD oF Let 
De oe. I. 1. C.; 31, 33, 39 42. 
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2 Let every one therefore ſtudy his own 
enius, and be an exact obſerver both of 
is good qualities and defects, leaſt he 
«iſe leſs prudence than actors on the ſtage. 
Shall every one who makes his appear- 
«ance there chuſe the part for which he is 
ec heſt fitted, when he acts only 1 ina feign- 
« ed character, and ſoon puts it off again? 
e Shall he ſee the neceſſity of this thing, 
e and a wiſe man not ſee it in real life? 
Prudence is further concerned in regulating 
every man's friendſhips and acquarntances, 
that they be virtuaus, " ſuch by whom 
he may improve; in the eonduct of his acfi- 
— difcourſe, that there be nothing /þ 


ve 


OCR 
ing or diſplbaſing in them; e in endea- 


vouring after fuch recommending qualities, 
as may endear him to others, and fix them 


in his intereſt, See to _ e the cha- 
rater * po P, N in ence. An dria, | 


arise erat Y fais omnes ler & pati ; e 
a His manner Wy e to bear with eve⸗ 
j ry one, to give up his own: humour to 
* that of his company, croſſing none, but 
e complatſant ©to- 46h deſires, and never 

e preferring himſelf to others.” This cha- 
racter; under the reſtrictions of religion and 
virtue, I would propoſe to your imitation; 
for-as Sino de, cc thus with the moſt pale, 

| bk: 085 A0 
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raiſe, and make frie 
onde regards: che conduft of a fan 
4 as pulitical does the good government 
of a flute, 29057 ee Ow at 


preſent.· e 39 10 616719 il lt 


1 now 21¹⁴ 111 mw Nas Ri =" 10 dy at 
+ SECT+ Mil- The extremts of ceatlcthze ads 
craft ov ung on the one hand, and folly 
on the other: Craft or canning is the: purs 
ſuit of an il end, by dirett and proper, tha 
not boneſt meuns. This, in Scripturr, is call. 
ed Nglbly wiſdom, and the dum of this 
world; by the Greats Tena. Hear what | 
A; Cicerofaysof i it. Nr fine juſtitia nibii 
wal ad fem faciendam, c. Prudence 
«. ſeparate from juſtice will no way diſpoſe 
te perſons to place confidence in a man; on 
© the contrary, the more artful and crafty a 
man appears, the more he will be ſuſpect- 
* ed) and hated, having loſt his character 
for — Prudence joined with juſtice 
« wilt command univerſal eſteem and con- 
ſdence; Tate without any conſiderable 
c degree, of 5 go a great way; 
92 . prudence without juſtice can com- 
* mand no eſteem or truſt?——-o Wherefore 
e all kind of artifice is to be baniſhed, 
and tat malicious cunning which would 
A an: „ 
E nature 


„ De Offic, 1. C. 9: 
id. L. z. C. up. 


_— 
* ” 


ee "Ort 
* nature directly oppoſite. For dence 
"i confiſte in Aae and, Geste 
10 Sr ni cunning. (if every 7 thing that ; | 
« wicked be evil) pr Gr egy te good.” A 
man with the 6A 67 of probity will have 
his ſhare of truſt and credit in the world, 
chough he be defective in prudente; bu 
every one will be upon his 3 againſt the 
_ cunning: 80 that upon this account, tho 
craft may ſeem to be an exceſs of prudence, it 
appears to be in reality a defect; and much 
more upon another: for it is the ſame 2 
being wiſe in Zrifies, and playing the - fool in 
matters of \znfinrtely greater moment. . The 
bother extreme is Aconowe, ſtupidity. or. fall, 
being either a miſtale both as to the end and 
the means; or proſecuting a good end by. f. 


=—_ reign and improper means.” | He: rm would 


de rich purely for the ſake of bein ſo, and 
thinks to obtain his wiſh in a courſe of 7d 
net and protigatity, is a finiſhed fool, and 
RR the end a the means. He 
Who imagines he ſhall pleaſe God by ſuper- 
0 fitian a ; will-oor ſhip. is a half, fool, pro- 

my a good end Nen N al the mol 
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1. Obſervation and reading. A wiſe man 
will make the errors of others his las, 
whereby" to e his on. 5 0 ch 8 


5. hire nenen in Heal, in vitas oms | 
nium 


Fube, 2 are ex aliis aner exemplen fc 


0 Make the lives of others yout Flaſs, and 

« from thence learn to imitate What 1s beau- 

« tiful, and to corre& what is otherwiſe.” 

And becauſe every one has not had time and 

opportunity for much obſervation ;' reading 

ſhould be added to ſupply the defect. The 

world is a great theatre, where the fame puſ- 

fons in different ages and places give birth 

to much the ſame events; ſo that by look ing 

into good hi/tory, more eſpecially the lives of 

particular men, We make ourſelves: cotem- 

porary with our forefathers, and profit by 

their examples, which are ſet up as e 

guide us in our courſe, and warn us of 1h e 

rocks againſt which we ſhould. otherwiſe 

linke. 7 £315 7 11 5 

2. Sobriety af manners... For at Areftotle 7 
well remarks, The intemperate man in- 

ie be none of the intellectual habits ry 

much as he does prudence. His irregular 

© life makes him nevertheleſs capable of 

e ſeeing, that a Wa contains the ſun 

Vol. II. N . 


r Terent. Adelph. 44 ;. se. 3. | 
! Eth. ad Nicom. L 6 C.5. & C. 12. 
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e of two 1 angles, Which is ſtievre ; or 
* of knowing after what manner . /bip is 
« to be built.” which is art; but as to thoſe 

“ things which fall under moral action, his 
judgment is miſerably perverted. From 
hence he ſays a temperate man ſeems to 
cc be ſtiled Topgav, becauſe @paUNCLY - gedei, he 
" preſerves his diſcretion, and concludes 


& that it is Fapifot. none bat a 8 man 
cc Gu Ye Pre" . 
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244 oF dureh Parr if, 
be faid that human virtue is ever abſolutely 
fincere in this life; in regard that in the 


moſt refined virtue there is ſomewhat of 
alloy, But as to all thoſe mixtures which 


alter the ſpecies and denomination, they are 


inconſiſtent with ſincere virtue. Gold, "tho 
not intirely ſeparated from baſer metals, is 
gold ſtill, becauſe the nobler ſpecies rech- 
minates. As ſincerity ſtands oppoſed to 
What is counter feit, it properly admits of no 
degrees; and in this ſenſe all virtue is equally 
ſincere, ſince no virtue can be a mere ap- 
pearance. To be ſincere. is to be and appear 
the /ame thing, to ſcorn ſhifts and diſguiſes, 
to be virtuous not from intereſt but principle; 
and to act fo, that the motives and ends of 
every action, as well as the action itſelf 
may bear the open light. Sincerity does not 
Pry upon the ſurface, but reaches the thoughts 


and imaginations, | and defires of the Gol. 

Vir bonus non modo facere, ſed ne cogitare 

'quicquan audebit, > fs uod non audeat pradicart- 
l 


e A good man will not only be afraid to d, 
ce 195 even to think any thing, which he 
er dares not publiſh to the world.“ A man 
ſincerely virtuous, would. not do an ill thing, 
though abſolutely ſecured againſt all diſco- 
very. Speaking of Gygers fabulous Ring, 
which was reported to render the wearer of it 
Inv Ns, > Cicero has theſe remar kable * 

une 


= * Ibid. C., . 


Chap. III. it Nature and Objefts, 245 
Hunc ipſum annulum, Gr. If a truly good 
« man” were in poſſeſſion of this ring he 
« would not think himſelf more at liberty 
ec to -fin, then if he had it not for it 18 
« honefly not ſecrecy that he ſtudies. 


- SncT. II. Sincerity has reſpect to two 
ſorts of objects; perſons and things. Of the 
firſt kind are God, other men, and every 
man's ſelf. Sincerity as immediately reſpect- 
ing God fignifies, that beſides the form of 
religion a man has the power of it too; that 
his devotion and obedience are not mere 
ſhow and outſide, like a painted fire, or the 
charms of an artificial beauty; but ſubſtan- 
tial and unaſfected. That his piety is the 
reſult of religious conſideration, and not 
owing to education and the mode; is not 
taken up in compliance with worldly policy 
and no longerlived than the temporal ad- 
vantages to be reaped from it. That he is 
religious in retirement, as well as in the 
view of men; is not off and on in religion, 
but proceeds in one general method, and un- 

der the influence of ſteady and laſting prin- 
ciples. There are two or three things ſeem- 
ingly oppofite to this virtue, which will be 
found not to be ſo. Religion may ſpring in 
part from the fear of puniſhment, and yet be 


ſncere; it may want to be afified by fre- 
quent conſiderations of the divine omnipre- 
ſence in order to its making head againft 
. x tempta- 
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which is the mingled o ff ipring — love and 
a and à periect {pick cepterpplates. the 
If 


eme Being ag an Ohlec af wander, de- 
and imitation; not ag his, idga; is ne- 
80 to we the mind, and prevent irre- 
n in in DAVOS SHER a ſpirit. often 
NCC ſarroupds him, 
cauſe. 5 1 in the thought, got be- 
auſe he needs it to confirm nigen his duty. 
Neither, further dogs 4. regard to 4 fuwure 
ae deſtroy the Gncerity. of, our Virtue; 
x the, er fegligr of virtue. is a great part, of 
happineſs, hoped, f 
2 ws 
L 


f (OF, and the, glorione 
it is E eee is lene: 


g gr. m en 28 ik. regards men, 
implics. an, HHH a opengſs in eur deal 
ings, With them; ſuch an honeſty as extends 
ma tp git auzarardiaRtipns,oohy, but to the 
5 8 and; Mgtiyeg, on Which. they turn. 

That we WIE: ngt impoſe upon others with a 
plauſibl Ain ihle euthde, and; deceive, them into an 
Imagination, that. ve act fron, conſcience 
When un 1s no ſuch thi g:. That our 
Words and: our thoughts = together, and 
an, e ſuit With. Pug words. Or to 5 | 

h T7 | pres 8 


Gap. U its Maney 10 ee. £47 


preſs it othetwiſe, that We. N a8 WC! Hint, 
and add as We ſpeak; and t at this 4 
0g; integrity pr m — not from 
— be de eie of a Warm ſenſe of what, 
is becoming and our duty; not of a mere 
reflection, that a mock· ſineerity will be of 
ſervice. to us in the world. There is what 
es, among men foꝛ ſincerity, which-,in 
truth is not ſo, becauſe. produced by an in- 
quiitive temper. Thus we ice ſomeè affect 
to be thouglit fincere,. tliat others may be the 
ſame with: — and laying aſide reſerves, 
may open to them their hearts inclinations; 
and deſigns... In their deſire to know which 
they diſcover a vicibus curioſity, as they fre- 
quently do: great deal of sII-natureiin;;the 
uſe which they make of this. knowledge: 
Again, that is not ſincerity, which is aſſumed 
purely from a nicengſi of ceputation, and bes 
cauſe we cannot bear. to be treated as -artfal 
and impoſing. When we ſeek. to Bain er- . 
thority and eſteem amongimen, that we. ma 
be credited. on our bare words, a thing hie 
mightily tickles our vanity. Neithen can 
that be called ſincerity which men take up 
Juſt to ſerve a furn, and to make uſe of. as 
an inſtrument in buſigeſs; that having 8g<4 
len the hearts of Peep le, they may, 


L * — 5 * 


their aſſi ſtance or their cuſtom. When they 
are ſincere in order to be truſted, and . 
a politic obſervation that credit 4 i of the 
vgheſt neceſſity in the concerns of life, and 

© 4 will 
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will Almoſt fa pply the want of every thing 


elſe. | I do not ſay theſe conſiderations are 


irreconcilrable with ſincerity, but that they 


ought not to be the vn, or the chief motives 


to our practiſing it; and yet how'often'are they 


# made (0? Yet again, that is not fieerity which 


proceeds | from pride, or a good cohceit of 
one's ſelf. The world is not without thoſe, 
who ſtand ſo high in their own eſteem,” and 
imagine themſelves poſſeſſed of ſo much 
true worth, that they can bear to be fami- 
Larly- handled, and to be admired and loved, 

need only to be well known: for this rea- 
ſon they are excceding open and free, not 
that they love plain dealing but becauſe they 


abound rwiths ſelf- love and vanity. ' To be 


ſhort, a man is not- ſincere for giving him- 
ſelf a bad name, merely to prevent a worſe; 
though this be what is often done. Self. 


love is ingenious in managing our very de- 


fects. It perceives that fuch as induſtriouſ- 
ly hide their failings, or obſtinately juſtly 


them, only make others the more diligent 


and ſharp fighted to pry into their conduct, 
and the*more ready to expoſe and magnify 
their defects: And that on the contrary, 
the world is always moſt favourable to the 
ſeemingly humble and ſincere. Upon this 
conſideration ſelf love obliges us to acknow- 
ledge. our errors, when they are not to be 
denied or defended, and to carry'it with an 
air "of deference to our e - whereby 

ZN ; We 
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we divert the world from being ſuch ſtrict 
obſervers of our actions, and diſpoſe them 
to > treat our defects the more favourably. * 


Bl Bebe" TW. Sincerity, with relation to a 
mar's ſelf, is oppoſed to ſelf-deception. The 
ſincere man flatters not himſelf. with an opi- 
nion of his being maſter of virtues which he 
has not; wherein he is followed by very 
few. For how prone are mankind to play 
the cheat with themſelves, and to uſe all 
their art in difguiſing things to their own. 
minds? One man finds that exceſs diſorders 
his body, as well as puts him out of the 
pofſeffion of his reaſon; and therefore for no 
higher end than to preſerve his health, and 
his capacity of enjoying pleaſure, keeps 
within bounds; and this he calls temper- 
ance. Another conſiders that to whine and 
ſob under a calamity would but diſgrace. 
him, and make him appear with a diminu- 
tive figure; to avoid therefore the dreadful 
reproach of puſillanimity, he bears up with 
a ſeeming refolution, and lets not his impa- 
tience be ſeen: and- this he terms 3 
A third has obſerved, that to be unjuſt and 
fraudulent arms mankind againſt a perſon; 
and for this only reaſon deals upon the 
ſquare, and this he fancies to be juſtice. In 
fine, a man is jnfincere as often as a man is 
foy of converſing with himſelf, dares not be 
| with his own heart, and let conſcience 


ſpeak 
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Own. II not; what, Tl f buy what he 
* would be taken to be. Age e 
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„ exen though 


they v ould x Hare to 5 50 5 ch. I make-no. 
difficul 54 of anſy 2770 1 85 the; affirmative. 


It may be ſaid, that, this, will ſerve. alike as 


Not at, all—for, thaygh-. the henetic,. and he 
who, prefciſcs a fale gion. may, fincercly 
believe the ngtions w ich,t gy.embrace, they 


are not therefore. juſtifed.;. for, this. is not 


the üncerity here ſuppaſedia but a, incere 
love. of the truſſ, and that, implies, ſuch a. 


diligent. and. G application, to all, 


the means of: infarmation,. whether Prager 
to God, reading and, meditation, furity of 
heart, Freedoms from. repoſſeſſions, Bumility, 


ang the like ;. that. it, is, Ippoffiple ſuch, a 


lover of truth. ſhould, nat. have the approba- 


tion of a merciful and omniſcient God; and 


that kaing r oved by. him,. he ſhould not- 
withſtanding 


an 890 0 for bee all opinions. 
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va es be ſuffered to fall into deftruc-: 
tive exors, With regard to goodneſe the 
queſſion is, Whether the /ingere. dy/re of it 
ue fignifies the exiſtence of the thing? 
L anſwer, by diſtinguiſhing between a love 
of deſire. ang, 4 r. There cannot he a 
ſincere / and; prevail ing geligbt in goodneſs 
without the actual Ae et of it, or a 
thorqugh renovation, of mind, if we have 
been corrupted. But there may be. a defire- 
of it; and there always is, before the thing- 
itſelf can; be obtained, becauſe. this. deſire. is 
a condition of attaining. it, But then, fap-" 
poſing this. defire-to, be. ſincere,; which, it 
cannot be- unleſs it ingage a perſon. to uſe all; 
per means for procuxing the thing deſired. 


— ox itſelf muſt neceſſarily 

5 can be ſaid more in — of ſincerity, 
than that, the very; deſire of truth and: good- 
neſs, if ncere, ſhall he rewarded. with the; 
ns of the things themſelve s 


Se J. VIE The men of g are 
ver-frankneſs. and: þ pocrafy,.. On the one 
hand va oh an. — laviſh and 
indiſcreet;opennels. of — or a need-- 
leſs expgſing one's, ſelf to every body's. view, : 
without, the leaſt care to hide even our fail 
ings and; imperfections. Sincerity does not 
oblige a 3 if he has a blind or a weak 
ide preſently to make it known, an ] fo 
publiſh his  follies to all who Will give . | 


2 


«* Iſcerates, for a man to Walk with his 


us the contempt of men, 7 be our beſt 


“ tion are to be wholly baniſhed from our 


292 Of race PAR 7 UI. 
the berisz It is a ſhameful bring ' ſays 


<- breaſt fo open, that every body may look 
& into it,” It may argue a great deal of An- 
Alicity to utter all a man knows, but it is not 

2 fimplicity of the right Kind. Sincerity 
* its ſecrets of Which prudence has the 
keeping. The Art of Converſation, (ſays 
&"<0ne," who was himſelf a maſter of it) if 
* any one can hit it, ſeems to be; an ap- 
* peùring frredbm o, penneſz, with a reſolute 
e reſervedrieſs as little appearing as poffible. 
'Fhis excefs of ſincerity is a defect of prudence. 
There is indeed no danger from it but 
in our converſe with men; in tranſacting 
with God we cannot be too plain and parti- 
cular in the confeſſion of our miſcarriages, 


even of thoſe which are moſt ſhameful. 
That unreſervedneſs which" might draw on 


recommendation to God, 

Sr or. MI. The ee extreme is bypocriſy. 
15 omni vita fimulatio diffimulatioque tollenda 
e, ſays © Cicero, “ Simulation and diſſimulu- 


<« converſation.” He condemins' theſe vices 
as they are inconſiſtent with a particular vir- 
tue; I underſtand the words | in a larger ex- 
Bs . ee en, 


— 


c © Tillotſon i in his Sermon on Evil-ſpeaking. 1 
. De Offi. L. 3. be alſo 4rift, Eth. ad Nicqm. L 4x 
. 0 7. 


ki 
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extent, as contrary to ſincerity in general. 


Simulation is making a thing appear which 
does: not eit; diſfimulation is keeping chat 
which exits from appearing, All diſſimula- 
tion is not. hypocriſy. , A vicious man wha 
endeavours to throw a veil over his ill life, 
that he may eſcape the notice of men, is no 
hypocrite, though he is a fort of diſſembler. 
A man is no mote obliged to proclaim his 
ſecret vices, than any other: of his ſecrets. 
Neither is it hypocriſy for an honeſt-man to 
make the Bet of his virtue, and ſet it off to 
the greateſt advantage ; as prudence requires 
this, ſo fincerity cannot forbid it. The - 


pocrite is he who diſſembles for a bad end, 


and hides the ſnare that he may be more 
{ure of his prey; and not content with a 
negative virtue, or not appearing the ill man 
he is, makes a ſhew of poſitive virtue, and 
appears the man he is not. He endeavours 
to put off adulterate wares by a falſe light, 
and to paſs falſe coin upon the world for 
true, when it is only a baſer metal waſhed 
over. Totius autem mnjuſtitia, Sc. lays 
Cicero, 40 Of all kinds of injuſtice there is 
it none more criminal than theirs, wo 


e when they cheat us the moſt, endeavour 


© to appear good and honeſt men,” Sa- 
crates, as enophon informs us, © would call 
* him an im a ae not who cheated ano- 
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mY cher of a « Tie money And the Uke; but 
& rather and mort eſpectally the man, "who 
* being really of no value deceives others, 
«= Ib Har bs to make them BEHeve him futh- 
& clent for the grkateſt em ploymMetits.” The 
hypocrite is. a double perſon; he his ole Per- 
ſon hien is natural, another which is arti- 
ficial © the rſt Ne Keeps to hirnfelf, the other 
be puts on as he does his Cloaths to make his 
appearance in Before hien. It was ingeni- 
ouſly Aid by B cc that the by octite has 
e not par of the did man, but put bn the 
1 meu e 
rtr. VIII. 1 will heads TY Chap ter 
with the teflectlon of an ® Author I Babe 
ubted before, as à 1orive to tlie ſtudy of 
is vittue. Truth and reality have all 
«he adbantaget bf a { 8 4 f 200 ny 
«more. If the -/þ thing be go 
« for af thing, iet is better , fot 5 
e does any man alle . of. ſeem to 7 
«what ke fs pot? but decauſe He thinks it 
tc food to bee uch a qualit 48 he pretends 
to. For to Counterfeit and dillemble is 
3 to put of Nee appea 177 of lofnie real ex- 
« cellency. Now the beſt Way in the world, 
te fora mag to fem to be an anyt ing is really to 
te de what he would ſeem to be. Ee hat 
IX it many times as froubleſome to make 
3 food the pretence of a a good Bar a8 
©: to 
* Tillotfew s Sermon on Sincertty.. 
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<«.t6 have it; and Af a man have it not, it 
«. 55 den to one but he is diſcovered to want 
« it, and then Al his pains and labour to 
« ſeem to have it are loſt” This thought 
is much the ſame with that of Socrates, as 
cited by h Cicero. Præclurr Socrates * 
dium ad gloriam proviman, & quaſi cumpendi- 
arium, eſe  dicebat, Fr. 8 dates ſaid 
« excellently, that "this was the morteſt and 
moſt compendious way to glory; for a 
15 to apply himſelf to be ſuch in reali- 
, as he would be thought tb be. That 
FS any thought they could by pretence and 
vain On, feigned words and 


wy 


4 * Ack its Pioßer Rur; teren is all 
« feigned virtues: wither oon 48 blofſams 
„falling from the tree; not can any mere 
© appearance be laſting. Thus diſcourſ- 
« ing * Socrates diſſuaded his followers from 
« oftentation and hypocriſy, and urged them 
* to the ſtudy of true virtue,” | 
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Ari. Ethic. ad Nicom. L. 4. C. 7. 
Aen. De Mem. Socrat. L. I. C. 7. & L. 2. C. 6. 
_ Cicero 
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Cicero De Offic. L „1. O. 1. L. 2. C. 12. 
Mori Ench. Ethic. L. 2. C. z. 8 E. 4. 
Mbitbii Ethic. Li 2x As. fl 
Tillotſon's germ. on Sincerity. 
On the Form of Godlineſs; and 
2 John vii. 1 7 

. Claget? $ Serm. on Sincerity, Vol.3 3 
and on Kon vii. 17. Vol. 2. * 34; 
More s Di ourſes, Diſ. 3. on Matth, vi, 
. 

8 B. Calamy's Serm. Ser. 7. 12. 
Needbams Serm. Ser. 3. 

- Butler's Serm. Ser. 7, 10. 
Erove's Works, Vol. 1. pag. 81, 344 
Vol. 2. 148. Vol. 4. 154. 633 
' Evans's Diſcourſes, Vol. 2. Ser. 1 5, 19. 
- Balguy's firſt Letter to a Deiſt. 

- Sykes's Innocency of Error, and its Vindi 
cation, againſt Bp. Potter's Charge. 

8 Spetator, Vol. 8. Noe. 557. 
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the ſeveral "Difliietion of ith. w 
| Magnanimity,  Equanimity,-- Pa- 
tience, Meekneſs, Conftancy, and 


Preſence of Mind; hd 8 
e and Duelling. © 
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Ht A 5 Gerken in 1 ur. Chester 
1 concerning Virtue in general to 
ble that Fortitude has been peculiarly 
diſtinguiſhed by that name; and to the ho- 
nour of this virtue I now add, that not on- 
ly profane Authors often uſe the word virtue 


in this reſtrained ſenſe, but the Seriptures 


too. ad t your faith virtue, im Agen, 
not Virtue in general, but the particular virtue 
of chriſtian Fortitude; for other virtues are 
immediately partichlaflized as neceffary to 
be added to this, which ſhows that it is a 
ſingle: virtue which is there tecotainetided. 
Fortitude is in this text made to ſtand i in the 
front of the virtues, which is the place 

Vor. II. 8 7 Wilgned 


a 2 Pet. i. 5. 
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238 Of Fortuudè; its ObjeSs, PAN II. 
aſſigned it in morality, and its proper ſta- 
tion. 5 The mind muſt be prepared by this, 
virtue 10 acquire or maintain the reſt. The 
entrance to a virtuous courſe is beſet with 
difficulties and hardſhips, and the good man 
threatened with dangets allalodg in his way. 
b Nemoyjuſtus eſſe poteft, qui mortem, qui dolb- 
rem gui exilium, gui geſtatemm timet. No 
« man can be ftcadily good and Juſt, who 
er fears death, or Pain, or banithrnent or 
ys "II a * app 88 
WEE. II. There is 5 fal 74 carries $ this 
name, fach is that which we may call ne- 
chanical courage, a natural intrepidity and 
daringneſs, often met with in thoſe who 
haye a great deal of fire in their conſtitutions. 
This, Where there is not wo dam, and virtue 
to temper it, is a moſt 1 gra. 
Therefore 7 Homer calls A, lars. fol: 
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«A mad p power. that hath n rd to ju- 
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Akim to this is that m which derives 
its birth from ſome! reigning paſiam; for 
the is hardly an one of the paſſions, 
when it is violent, but has 15 champions; 
whom it inſpirits and imboldens to a ſtrange 
degree: The muſer can ruſh through flames 
to ave his wealth, and the Iver carry his 
life on the point of his ſword for the ſake 
of his miſtreſs. But the Paſſions which 
have moſt filled the world with heroes, are 
vaineglary, and a dread of the reproach of 
cotsaruius It is the property. of this cou- 
ragez that it acyuifs itſelf honourably in the 
| views the publick but fails a man when 
| there are no ſuch foreign props to ſupport 
itz bie wk ho appears unappalled in the feld 
of battle; and perhaps would do the fame on 
a Said ctrembles' when death approaches 
him Un a „el Jed. Alexander was a me- 
morable inſtance of this kind; who after all 
his martial exploits, and his familiar ac- 
| quaintance with death in its moſt dreadful 
forms; when a diſeaſe attacked him was 
fearful even to ſuperſtition. Cicero has an 
| obſervation” not very much diffetent from 
this.” Spe enim multi; qui aut propter wic. 
toria cupiditatem, aut P- r0 al glorte, Ge. 
E is very often ſeen, that many perſons, 
* who. animated with "the defire of victory 
or glory, or of preſerving their rights and 
* have bravely born the danger 
1 9 cc « and 
1 rute Queſt, L. 2. C. 27. EY 
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e and the pain of wounds; deſtitute of the 
“aid of this paſſion, have not been able to 
e bear well pain and diſeaſe. The feſolu- 
<« tion they manifeſted in the former in- 
e ſtances being the effect not of reaſon and 


A 


* - 


e philofophy, but of ambition or reſent- 


ment Nothing can be conſtant, which 
js not founded in reaſon, the only ſteady 

5 prnciple?? ot Het RIM ci, 
SECT. III. It is of Fortitude as a virtue 
that I am now to treat; and as this. is the 
only fortitude properly. ſq called, it may be 
known by this definition of it. True cour- 
age is ſuch a firmneſs and reſolvedneſs. of ſoul, 
inſpired by a ſenſe of what is jut and bonour- 
able; as amidſt all the dangers and evils to 
which human life is incident, inables a man 
ſteadily to purſue the diFates: of conſcience 
and prudence. In this definition is contain- 
ed the ſeat of this virtue, the object and the 
meaſure of it. The ſeat of this virtue is the 
rational ſeul ; from whence it follows, that 
brawny limbs, a firm conſtitution, and fer- 
mented blood, are not the things which make 
up a Hero. A ſort of courage this is, upon 
which brutes may boaſt thiemſelves, as well 
as mankind. The vigour of nature may be 
a good foundation for courage, but does not 
conſtitute the formal notion of it: courage 
being a quality of the mind, and conſiſting 
particularly in the reſolution of the _ 
| 5 | 5 ys up- 
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Cake. Ruler, and Diſlinios. 261 
ſupported by reaſon. The objects of courage 
are the evils of hfe, N whereof ſome are- un- 
avoidable, as earthquakes, inundations, fire, 
ſickneſs, and the like. Theſe, not taking 
the laſt into the number, Andronicus Rho- 
dius calls 7 vay' A %, k, evils above 
nan, impending over him, and ſurpaſſing 
no one but muſt fear them. The office of 
fortitude here is, to qualify our fe art of 
thele; evils, that they may never confound 
and aftoniſh the mind; and when any of 
them arrive to receive it with an equal mind. 
Others of theſe evils are avordable, but not 
without quitting our honeſty ; ſuch are all the 
difficulties and dangers which may happen 
to attend the faithful diſcharge of our duty; 
and all the inconveniences which we ſuffer 
for our adherence to truth. Fortitude will 
arm us with reſolution to enter prize any acti- 
on which our duty demands of us, however 
difficult or hazardous, and to perſevere in 
well-doing though with the proſpect of a va- 
riety of evils : which if we ſhould actually 
ſuffer, courage will ſo harden us, that we 
may not fink under them, or be tempted, 
through 1mpatience, to forſale our duty. _ 


SECT. IV. From what has been already 
faid it is obviouſly gathered, that courage 
does not exclude all fear; and therefore 

8 3 + theſe 
1 . 
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262 Of Fortitude; its Ohje, PAR x II. 
theſe. words of Ariſtotle are not true but in 
a qualified ſenſe, Ausge- Ahne, the lian 
18 7 earleſs, 2 'There 1s A gr cat difference both 
between things and perſons. There are ſome 
things which; ozght to he feared; & H us 
goCerDur wither, ay Gg C a ds wiper ( It is for 
<«.4 man's [credit to fear infamy, and his 
* diſgrace not to be afraid of it.” Fo which 
we may add the; diſpleaſure of an ahmghty 
God. Not to fear infamy, as that Moral} 
obſerves, is a ſign of impadence ; not to fear 
God a ſign of impiely. Nay, à virtuous 
coutage ſuppoſes fear; for why is it that men 
prefer xaxcv Javelin: ul orf, 5 an honourable 
<< and glorious death, before ignominious 
bondage, or doing a baſe action; but becauſe 
they dread theſe more than they do ſuch a 
death? And ag there are ſome evils which 
ougbt to be. feared; fo others which upon 
account of the greatneß of them cannot but 
be terrible. Thus we find our Lord him- 
ſelf in an agony, at the apprehenſion of the 
dark feene through which: he was to pals 
There is likewiſe: a vaſt difference among 
conſlitutions. In ſome conſtitutions it is in- 
olſible that fear ſhould be ever extinguiſbed 
by fortitude; the buſineſs of which therefore 
is ſo to moderate and rule the paſſion of fear, 
that it may nat! hurry a perſon I he 
ON 0% Td eee ee 21 MnAWs 
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knontg not whither ] but Jeane bim the full 
uſe oß bisl reaſon and liberty, Manu of 
virtulum: Sc. It is the ee mag 
«. nahimity and fortitude, to dread | 
ce  expeſſtuely, to make ſmall — of all 
e human things, and think nothing. that 
66 enn: happen to us intoler able.“ ay And avith 
this previſo a mechanical caward. may have 
more trur brayerys than thoſe who. are, moſt 
undaunted At. the ſight of dangers. For 
2 4 ſtrength of mind not of natural 
tener; and he Who continues ſtedfäſt and 
unſhaken on the ſide of virtue, notuvithſtand- 
ing alk the aſſaults of adverſity, is a perſon, 
of 2 courage; though at the ſame time 
he may have 4 Wally and timorous com- 
plexion ; which is fo far from leſſening the 
merit of his courage as, to add a. peculias 
ircumſtanoe of glory to it. The trial 0 | 
ſtrength i 180 oppoſition; and certainly he — | 
hath his own nature to Rraggle. with, as 
well as eternal vil, and who puer comes 
both z diſcovers a greater i Nrength and. Vis 
gor of ſul than another, whoſe:difficulties 
lie all auithaut hip, is e conſpir enen 
be much 69 pad Hes ele FH 
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tide is, a conſciencious, prudence; Which: cats 
off the ſoldier w. ho ſightg merely for pay or 
Fame, the man of _ who gives or ac- 
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264 Of Fortitude ; 11 Objetts, Part II. 
cepts the challenge,” and the Jelf-murderer, 
from any claim to this virtue. There is a 
1 courage, in which it is true may be 
und ſome of the materials, but "mo 
prudence to form them into a virtue. Pru- 
dence always propoſes ſome good and ho- 
nourable end; o ww wang, Cc. The 
* brave man does every thing for che ſake 
« of ſomething truly honourable; and for 
the obtaining of this end” prudence” adviſes 
to proper means. Whereas all che fore- 
going inſtances of miſtaken valour fail in 
one, or both of theſe reſpects. The ſoldier 
who draws his fword in a good cauſe, but 
aims oh at glory miſtakes: in his end; tho 
as the! Aurbor jut cited obſerves, we ought 
aj to be too nice in examining the valour 
of military men, which in a god eauſe is 
equally uſeful to thejr'country, whatever be 
the view upon which they act. His reaſon 
is, that they ate fitter for war, the leſs they 
have of moral courage, and the: other vir- 
tues ; in which I can hardly be of his mind. 
He who Hghts to ſatisfy his rebenge, or a 
punctilio of bonour, fails in the end, and not 
ſeldom in the means; While inſtead of aveng- 
ing | himſelf on his enemy he falls under his 
ſword, And the fame" may be ſaid of the 
perſon who to get clear of the evils of life, 
cuts the Gread of it with his own _—_— 
| ECT, 
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ser. VI There are 1b parts uſually 
aſſigned to this virtue of Fortitude, aggredi 
& fu ſftinere, to act and to bear, both which 
= (Cicero comprehends in his definition of it. 
Fortitudo eſt dolor um laborumque contemptio; 
64 Fortitude i is a ſuperiority of mind both to 
« pain and labour.” On which divifion of 
the parts of courage we m ay found à dis 
ſtinckion of fortitude into 2 and paſſive. 
Alive courage ſignifies a uirtuous ardor, 
which carries a man on towards the glorious 
end he has in view, notwithſtanding the Ia. 
bours, dangers, and difficulttes, that are in 
the way. This again may be divided into 
civil! and mi litary, between which Cicero 
draws a compariſon, and gives the preference 
to the former. To this we. en N ods 
fine lines of 3 ' Horace. 3 
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Jon, & fenacem propoſes + virum, 111 22 
civium arder' prava jubentium 
| Non wultus inftantis rg oF eg 
Aue . foliaa; Nl 17571 11144 * Katt. 
| 146013 Boch 
The "nie FO and ſteady to his coſt, 
Inflexible to ill, ana} obſtinately juſt; | 
May the rude rabble's inſolence deſpiſe, 5d 
Their nen and want 1 8 
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The t's fierceneſs he ip Fig 9 
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Ie Is. impoſſible-a-m ma DFE 
tas int Int ity! ih ſome 4 rg Who 
Has not a good ſtock af this virtue. The 
other, as v ¶LAcero ſays, Probe. Abu. 4 
Staicis, cum eam wehte eſſe dicunt propug: 
namtem pri” ahaitate, t is well. defined by the 
« Stoicyz/1valouri employed in defence. of ju- 
be ſtice. Paus fortitude n a mind 
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are on the ohe band raſhneſs and infertility 
Nunquam omnino periculi. Se. 5 We 
« muſt never to avoid danger incur the juſt 
« imputatiom of being irreſolute and coward- 
4 ly; nor om the other hand ſhould we expote 
ee Gurſelves to dangers without neceſſity, 
« than which nothing can he mort fooliſh 
« We ſhould e with regard to dan- 
ce gers imitate the inethod uf phyficians, 
« who apply gentle renhedics io flight difor- 
* ders; and only when compelled to it by 
te the greatneſs: of the diſcaſe, venture on 
bold and hazardous preſcriptions. When 
£ the weather is calm to wiſh for a tempeſt 
8 mnt 
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to that wel may ſhow Our reſolution} is the 
rer part of madmen; but when a tempeſt 
x Oertakes us, to bear up dgainſt it, and 
« by every proper method to weather it, 8 
« the part of a wiſeman.” This is 1 Ci- 
cerbs caution” againſt ra/Þneſs; | And as to 
inſenfibility, chere is a paſſage" of © Androni- 
cus Rhodius worth quoting. . To fk un; 
«' der evils is inconſiſtent with true fortitude; 
« not ſo to be fete with them. On the 
[2 man has of the evils" which R he fuers, 
« which'yethe is contented to ſuffer for tlie 
« ſake of virtue; ſo mueli the more proper. 
« Iy may he be ſaid to be couragious. On 
the other hand are fear fulneſs and impatients. 
Theſe two laſt are oppoſed tꝭ boldneſs and 
reſolution in general; the two former are 
oppoſed only to that of boldneſs and refoti- 
tion, which is regulated by prudence. Rafhs 
neſs and fearfubieſs, if we ſpeak properly, 
ſuppoſe evils to be future; enfenfibrlity and 
impatience ſuppoſe them to be "preſent. 
Ariſtotle only mentions as ettemes of for- 
titude, geces nan Supper, Tear, and audacity; and 
it is a good remark of his purapbraſt, that 
whereas the audacious are pretipitant, and 
plunge headlong into dangers, from which 
they as haſtily ſeek to withdraw themſelves, 
6.89 NN Eo Are "when 
4 De Offic. L. 1. C. 24. 
. | 
Ad Nieom. L. 3. C. 7. | by 
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when they are involved in them: men of 
true courage; on the contraty, are Vigorous 


in the e ; bh M Jus e e 

before, 77 03 hott? 
ee 7. vnr. The Pirtues reducible 0 this 
head of courage are, magnanimity, equanimity, 
patience, meekneſs, conſtanoy, and preſence of 
mind. As for magnanimity, no one hears 
the word but he has prefently-the idea of a 
greatneſs of foul, which 8 2 man above 
the influence of the good or evil things of 
this world; ſo. that fi does not think the 
one neceſſary to make him happy, nor leave 
it in the power of the other to make him 
miſerable. Honour or reproach, affluence or 
poverty, are alike unable to ſwell his paſſi- 
ons above his reaſon; and to remove his mind 
from his true baſis. Sentio te ſedem etiam nunc 
hominum ac domun contemplari, Sc. I per- 
* ceive you are now viewing the habitation 
« of mankind, which if it appears to you, as 
< it really is, of a ſmall extent, let it deter- 
« mine you the more con ſtantly to regard 
« the celeſtial regions, and to deſpiſe the 
te little affairs of men.” Theſe are the words 
of an * Heathen, who in another part of his 
writings reſolves this magnanimity into that 
love of liberty and e e which is ſo 
natural to mankind. Huic veri videndi 
C! epic T0 1s 
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t Cic. Somn. Scip. F. 6. 
2 De Offic, L. 1. C. 4. 
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cupidithtt. adiuncta eſt appetitio gucdam prin» 
wr Go! . With the natural deſire of 


ce, diſcoveting truth. is connected another de- 
te fire of independence; ſo that a mind well 
« formed. by nature likes not to be govern 
ce ed by any, unleſs by thoſe, who with 
cc, ſuperior: knowledge inform and direct 
him, or with lawful authority command 
«what is for the common good. Hence 
« ariſes true greatneſs of 1 and a con- 
« tempt of the world,” There is a great 
deal more in this reflection than appears at 
firſt ſight. He who will not be a ſlave to 
geen, hatin g all ſubjection which is not 
founded in duty or intereſt ; will from the 
ſame principle ſcorn» to be inflayed to things. 
For flayery is the ame, whoſoever or what- 
ſoeyer be. the | tyrant. | The ſame Author 
gives a moſt animated deſcription of this vir- 
tue, L. 1. C. 20. which only its length hin- 
ders me from tranſcribing. N othing che- 
riſhes this noble temper ſo, much, as a ſenſe 
of the relations wherein a man ſtands to the 
| Deity, and to an eternal world. Elevated 
by 9 thoughts all other things will in a 
manner diſappear to him. From this ſhort 
account now given of magnanimity it ap- 
pears to be a mixed virtue, compounded of 
fortitude and temperance; and further, that 
all except the boneſt and good man are Atran- 
gers to magnanimity. Since had they that 
contempt of all human things which this 


vir tue 
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virtue implies, they would not for the ſake 
of them fogp to do any thitig beneath tho 
dignity of the ſoul, condemned by its rea- 
ſon; and contrary to its great expectations. 
Fibiig' Max#mis ſuppoſing him to have act- 
ed from a juſt principle, is an admirable i 
ance of this virtue. It was his opinion 
e that | Hanibal was to be weakened and 
«conſumed by delays,” not ingaged 4 in a ſet 
« battle. Rightly Judging, chat in a fo- 
« reign country it Said not be long before 
« he müſt moulder away of himſelf. | But 
<«- this ſlowneſs of Fubius was improyed to 
% his diſadvantag e both at Rome and in the 
« army; and Hannbal, to provoke the 
« enemy to ingage, would even come up to 
« their intrenchments, and upbraid them 
« with their co wardice... When his friends 
« related this to Fabius, perſuading him, 
that to avoid the general reproach, he 
« would in Age! the enemy, he anſwered 
tc excellently, 1 ſhould be more faint-heart- 
ec ed than they make me, if through fear of 
« idle reproaches I fhould'abandon my own 
ec reaſon. © It Was not for want of courage 
< he uſed this method; for after Varro had 
« been ſo ſhamefully beaten with ſuch vaſt 
* numbers of the Romans, the very flower 
of their youth, and Hannibal, had he 
* improved his victory, might have been at 
9 Nef f in a few Ways z ; The general con- 
4K ſternation 
7998 See Plutarch' Life of Fables. 
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ce ſternation Which feized the Romans at that 
« time, 4 Falius Was almoſt the only man 
cc that remained unmowed, and had his wits 
0 about him to adviſe them in that exi- 
ee gence. What greatneſs of foul was this 18 
In my opinion, both theſe actions compared 
together, he did not diſcover leſs ma 9 1— 
mity in refuſing to fight, when ther 
incurred the general imputation of —— lg 
than by His: n n in chr 4 
ann 


* 9 
* * 


£ ger! IK 3 is an even, uni- 
rn temper of mind, amidſt all the varie- 
1 ties and revolutions of time and chance. 
One of this temper is not fawnihg when 
poor, nor haughty and unconverſible when 
rich; but equally affable and good natured 
in both canditions. This to ogether with 
prudence makes up the character which He 
race 80 of n. 2121 4 | 


oi +Aritip ppum decuit cohr 8. fatu &, res. 
All ler. and — be alike became. | Te 


YT WAL ION SE 
Equanimity i is the ageing —— of mags 
nanimity, and no other than a proof and evi- 
denee of it. The truly great perſon, ſays 
«1! Andronicus Rhodius, in the change of 
. circumſtances, will 2 8 act worthy 


| «of 
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of himſelf, not re} ejoicing over much in 
4e proſperity, nor aged in adverſity. His 
ce Opinion of honour is not extravagant, in 
tc Which he knows how to behave himſelf 
& with moderation; and much more in 
8 5 — and power, to both which honour 
« is pr referable,” Praclara-'eft equabilitas WE 
in om. vita, ſays Cicero. It is truly 
« excellent to maintain an equal temper in 
ce every part of life, the ſame look, the 
« ſame countenance, Philip of Macedmn, 
with regard to the greatneſs of his vido- 
« ries and renown, was exceeded by his 
ce {on Alexander, but ſuperior to him in the 
* N evenneſs, and humanity of his tem- 
r. He was therefore always great, 
40 — Alexander often acted very baſe- 
* y. The reaſon why the things without 
us are not able to produce any change in 
our inward temper is this, (gr we are above 
the ſphere of their activity, or poſſeſſed of 
true greatneſs of ſoul. As on the other 
hand, the frowns'of the world mortify us, 
and its ſmiles tranſport us, becauſe we put 
a diſproportionate value on theſe things; 
or in other words, have. little narrow 
Jon; 1 555 [ — 
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Sxer. X. Nds en the mind 
fixed and unbroken. under the evils of life, 
keeps the . Poe from growing ons, 

an 

De Offic. L. 1. C. 26. read the whole Chapter. 
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and will not ſuffer à man to be carried into 


indegent r repining thoughts, Or Nr ds, or 
actions; but diſpoſes him to give a quiet 
hearing to the reaſons of ſound Philoſophy, 


and calmly. to follow them. The wears of 


* 


obtaining this virtue by way: of confderation 
injoyments, that they are fading and jnceu- 
flant—the happy caſe and tranquillity of a re- 
ſigned temper—the re/e/meſs, the giſtracti- 
ons, and the unprofitableneſs of impatience— 
the great numbers who ſuffer with us — theſe 
and ſuch like confiderations were ſuggeſted 
by the Heathens. But it is to be feared theſe 
alone will operate but faintly ; or if they 
ſhould be ſuppoſed to work a man into 2 
ſerenity of ſoul, would yet leave him with- 
out the ayuriue of patience, which to be Ber 
nuine muſt be derived from ſome higher 
ſource; from the nedilgtion of divine provi- 
dence, its goiſdom, equity, and kind intention, 
and of a future etennal ſtate of bleſſedneſs. 
The means to be obſerved. by way of practice 
are ſuch as theſe, 1. To make Hort and 
voluntary trials of this virtue in ſmaller mat- 
ters firſt, and then in greater, and ſo to barger 
| ourſelyes by degrees againſt all ungrateful 
occurrences, Herein, beſides the prinitive 

Cbriſtians, and St. Paul above the reſt, e 
have the example of Socrates, of whom it 
js related, that among the labours or exerciſes 
Vet r T 5 


2 Aul. Gell. 5 2. C. 1. | 
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of which he made choice, wherewithal to 
afflict his body, in order to prepare-hitnſelf 
for caſual and unavoidable trials of his pati- 
ence, he would ſtand whole days in the fame 
place without ſhutting his eyes, or the leaſt 
motion of his body. This was purſuing a 
good rule into an extravagance. 2. To keep 
fair with conſcience, whoſe teſtimony will 
be an unſpeakable refreſhment and ſupport. 

. Prudently to reckon your 1 pac a] and 
make Provfſton fe for it. 
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Sect. XI. Among other things which 
argue a defect of this virtue, ſelf-murther is 
that which I ſhall particularly confider, pro- 

ceeding from nothing elſe but the impatience 
of ſome evil, to eſcape which we take ſanc- 
tuary in death: © for to fly from things 
ce troubleſome, ſays * Andronicus, is a mark 
«of efferninancy and cowardice.” ' I con- 
feſs the © Civil Law ſpeaks favourably of the 
ſelf. murtherer, who puts an end to his life, 
tadio vitæ vel impatientia doloris alicufus, 
through a wearineſs of life, or an impa- 
« tience of ſome evil; and ſuicide was al- 
lowed by the Legifators and by the Ph:ls- 
pbers too, Plato himſelf not excepted, who 
only differs from others in this, that he has 
not granted ſo e a e A man 
al ma) 
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« may not- kill himſelf, Fpiy pet un The © Orog 
« wel; till God put him under ſome 
ce neceſlity By God Plato here means eve- 
ry man's particular Demon, dominus ille in 
nobis deus, as Cicero explains it. © Such a 
« neceſſity occurs, Mr, Dodwell thinks, as 
« often as a perſon. cannot live without 
e ſhame, and acting below his eſtabliſhed 
= * charader; that is contrary:to the nature 
= <« of his ewes... Suicide, when it is for 
( ſome paſſion of the lower ſoul, relating 
« to the body, for love or fear, for worldly 
« diſappointments, or through impatience n 
« of the calamities ſent upon men by pro- 
« yidence, is ſinful, by the principles of 
« 8 Phedon. A man's killing himſelf for 
« any cauſes of this kind, is breaking his 
« priſon, without his leave, to whoſe cuſ- 
« tody he had been committed by the ſu- 
« preme Being. It fixes thoſe paſſions in 
* him which gave occaſion to his violent 
death, and · by ſo doing does more indiſ- 
« poſe him for mounting to heaven, than 
* when he was in the body. And withal 
« brings him under a peculiar guilt for the 
„violence offered to himſelf, But it is 
ee otherwiſe in the caſe of the neceſſity be- 
« fore mentioned; by which Mr. Dodell 
erde ee to is Cato's murther of him- 
| 7% 8 Os bell. 
' 8 Tuſc, * 1. 1. 
| *f Apology for Ciceros Phil, Writings. 
8 See Plato's Phegan. 
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ſelf, as. * Cicero has Hiwi döfie. Cato 
autth fe abiit e Vita, it ehen, end 


nactun I. eſe 2 rg. 
% One Who rejol 


after” the evidence of reaſon =: 


* Gato Teft Tife a as 
at hes was fur rniſhed 
te with a ela Jö it to Juſtif his re- 
60 ſigning it.” This Mr. DoAoel! would 

haye thought to be apreeable not only to 
the principles of Plato, but of the foundeſt 
Philoſopby unimproved by Revelgtio ih 6 But 
ain! this 


OTE 
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of Providence and therefore to withdraw 
ourſelves from them witho! at the leave of 
God, is to refle& upon the wiſdom and 
oodnels of his difpe pon ns In caſe our 
kernel or calamity be ſuch, that in all hu- 
man apprehenſion it will follow us to the 
grave; yet ſtill we ought nöt to . of 

ſurviving the affliction, nothing bein 
poſſible with God. Nay, fuppoſing It cer- 
tain, that our miſeries will have no period 
but With life; eve 72 this will not excuſe us 
in extinguiſhing h fe, that our troubles may 
be at an end with it. As no man gave 
himſelf life, he cannot Hape. a Hght to take 
4 away. "OOF We are lifted Under Providence, 
« ſays ! Collier, from Plato, and muſt a 
1 
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« till, the diſcharge. comes. To deſert, our 
* colours will be of more than mortal Con- 
« ſequenee: He that goes into the other 
„ world before he is tent for, is ike to meet 
* With np very good welcome.” Beſides, 


* 


God expects when he affliets, that we ſhould 


* 


& 
1 


ſuffer with an humble patience, by theſe 


examples. to inſtruct the world, and diſpoſe 
others to, the a 


fame happy behaviour, in 
all ST HOT SLOHSS 4 WE 3 4 12 
circumſtance of trouble, which- deſign of 


i 1 14 * A 118 ' 6 4. . 
God we.direftly defeat by ſelf-murther. 


* 
L. 


to the afflictions of ſuch ſays, © they ſuffer 


« that they may teach others to bear afflic- 


death ? If. they are horn for examples of pa- 


which puts them out of all capacity of be- 
ing ſeryiceable this way? Does not Seneca 


4 


here attribute two oppoſite deſigns to God; 


one, that good men ſhould ſuffer, to teach 
++. pig art Dd Vo a Stn | 1 2 9.40 
others by kheir example; the other, that he 


ede Provid. C. 6. & Ep. 24. 
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hath made death the more eaſy, that they 
might eſcape, when they found it for their 
eaſe, from the evil of life; and fo give the 
World an example, not of patient bearing the 
Joke but fuipping their necks out of it? 
Ariſtotle ſays of the "Felf-murderer, * that 
he 1s 7njurious to the commonwealth, by de- 
« priving it of a member without its con- 
„ ſent; © and this is the reaſon, adds his 
: Paraphraſt, that the laws puniſh ſuch a 
« one as far as they can, by denying his 
* body, the privilege of ſepulture.” And 
now what is there in Cato's cafe, which 
ſhould make that to be a virtue in him, 
which would have been a crime in another? 
For my part I ſee no other difference but in 
the paſſion; his was pride and ſullenneſ;, 
whereas the paſſions which drive moſt upon 
this deſperate action are fear or ſorrow; 
which in my judgment carry in them more 
of excuſe than the other, becauſe they cloud 
the reaſon, and work more irreſtibh. 
«It 36 pardonable, ſays the Chorus in Euri- 

e pides Hecuba, when any one who ſuffers 
far greater evils than he can bear, eſcapes 
e out of a miſerable life” And I think 
their caſe requires more compaſſion, and 
admits of more excuſe than Cato's. It is 
but a poor defence, to ſay, that Cato was 
not prompted by the paſſions of the lower 
ſcul; for wherever his pride was ſeated, it 
: ; Was 


| Eth, ad Nicom. L. 5. C. 17. 


N ; 
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was a very ill quality, and could not give 
him a privilege - above other men. 


80 Cr. XIII. Some Jeuiſb writers have 
excepted from the unlawfulneſs of ſelf-· mur- 
545 one particular caſe, in which they look 
on it as eve EEaryeyn, (I think it is Philo's 
110 a Juſtifiable way of departing out of 
iſe; vg. When it is plain we cannot live 
but to t Fi diſhonour 51 the divine Majeſty. 
Upon this foot they defend the action of 
Sampſon and of Saul. But as ® Monſieur 
Barbeyrac ſays very well, © provided we do 
nothing on our part againſt the glory of 
« God; it is not our fault if we innocently 
„ give occaſion to profane perſons to deride 
« the Deity.” Nor will this authorize us 
to violate the expreſs prohibitions he hath 
given us, whether by the law of nature or 
revelation, not to abandon life without his 
expreſs leave. Mr. Dodwell mentions two 
caſes wherein felf-murther ſeems to be de- 
fenſible by the chriſtian religion, MO 
dom, and the preſervation of chaſtity. By 
martyrdom he means expoſing one's li 

without neceſſity to the danger of it. But 


from the Spirit of God, as to which every 
man ought to be very cautious ; ſuch as 
throw away their lives after this manner, 
are not ſo much martyrs to religion as their 

957 Toh own 
e Notes on Puffend. De Jure N. & G. L. 2. C. 4. f. 19. 


excepting the caſe of an extraordinary impulſe 
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own fly. By t "RY Cann of the Council 
of Bliberis it is enacted, that no perfons, 
who die. in their attempts to, .deface and de. 
mol "the. idols of of the rind ſhould be 
dülnberen 4 ſong che martyrs. And the 
Circumicellic; ones, Wo but of 4 mudiieſs for 
martyrdom. Would provoke others to kill 


them, or being diſappointed in that would 


do it "themſelves, were reckoned no better 
than madmen. And as for chaſtity, in de- 
Fence of which the primitive Chriſtians are 
faid to. allow of Suicide; foraſmuch as there 
1s no crime in ſuffering a force which a per- 
ſon cannot reſiſt; it would be ſtrange, if 


felf-murther thould be permitted to prevent 


the crime of another. SES 


0 E dr. XIV. Mbit. as fir as It con- 


ceriis this virtüe "of Fortitude, \ is no more 


than a Partial conſideration of patience ; or 
bearing affronts, Teproaches, and ane 
with a due compoſure of mind. Contrar 


this is revenge in . of which the Pat 
obſerves, 


1 
- CY 


Mu! 


| 129575 & fem i ant ni Cx1 1 2e voluptas 


tio; 


he 9 5 Wo Juv. Sat. 13. 


| Revenge of weak and little nHünds alone 
"I the delight >—— 


and 


and 


1 


"s 


| of reprodeh, "arte thus both are equally: C040- 
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and the M buftom of DuelFng in particulati 
This cuſtom had its original in the northern 
nations from hence, that the royal authority 
being very much Jimited among the nations 
of Germany, and their being no towns in 


theit country, the lands were governed by 


particular Lords. The conſequence of this 
was, that hen any differences happened 
them, for want of ſome common 
whom they might be determined, 
they took to right themfelves by ingaging in 

ivate combats. Afterwards magiſtrates 
themſelves appointed this practice, ad eru- 
endam vtritatem, to ſupply the want of evi- 
Ante in the differences brought before them. 


And no longer ago than the ſeventh of 


Charles the firſt, the duel was adjudged in 
the court of chivulry between the plaintiff 
and defendant, with a certain form of words 
beginning with an ir vacarion of the Trinity: 

though the combat was afterwards diſcharged 
by the authority of the King. At length 
this cuſtom encroached fo far, as to be a 
method t in defiance to the law, 
and more-eſpecially in points of honour -.and 
it is this laft ſott of duellige which ſtands 


condemned in © this Place. For as he who © 


gives the. challenge has not patience to Bar 
an affront; fo he who anfwers it is afraid 


ards. 


* See Memoirs of Literature for 1712. Vol. 2. p. 369- 
Fal worth abridged, V. 2. p. 58. 
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ard. Beſides which, were it pertinent to 
this place, I might take notice, that in 
Juelling there is the greateſt imuſtice towards 
God, in taking upon us to diſpoſe of thoſe 
lives, the property of which is not ours but 
bis. That there is likewiſe 381 to the 
civil magiſirate, in wreſtin ſword out 
of his hand, in affecting firſt to 44 judges in 
our own. cauſe, and then to execute the ſen- 
tence. There is at leaſt the intentional mur- 
ther of our antagoniſt, and an injury to the 
relations in caſe either of the combatants be 
killed. Society ſuffers extremely by it, the 
publick peace is infringed, the Jaws and for 

cypbers, and quarrels are multiplied without 
— and for meer trifles. Upon the whole, 
Ciceros words may be juſtly applied here, 
Cum fint duo genera decertandi, Sc. As 
ce there are two methods of determining 
ce controverſies, one by debate and argu- 
te ment, the other by force, and the firſt of 
<« theſe is proper to man, the other to 
« beaſts; we ſhould only fly to the 14%, 
ce when we cannot make uſe of the firſt,” 
Though even this rule is not to be admitted 
without this limitation, that we make uſe 
of force by way of prevention of an injury 
threatened, not of revenge for one received. 
ce The antients, ſays one, flighted ſmall 
ce injuries, and looked upon it as a mean 
ce thing 


A 
4 Memoirs of Literature; ut ſupra. 
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« thing to take notice of them; and as to 
« greater injuries were taught, that it was 
« à leſſer evil to ſuffer them, than to do 
et then. No one loſt his reputation by 
« being abuſed, but the note of infamy ſtill 
« fell upon the perſon who abuſed another 
© man.“ Indeed it muſt be faid in honour 
of Chriſtianity, that no religion or inſtitu- 
tion ſo intirely forbids and diſcredits revenge 
as that does. Arriftotle is accuſed of com- 
mending revenge in ſome caſes, and Cicero, 
after having ſaid, © that it is a part of juſtice 
« not to hurt another, adds, nf lacęſſitus 
te injuria, unleſs provoked by an injury: 
whereas the Goſpel injoins not only a0 ſti- 
nence from revenge, but the love of our 


- SxgcT.XV. Conſtancy is a fleady adherence 
to thoſe ſchemes and reſolutions which have 
been maturely formed: the effect of which 
is, that a man never drops a good deſign out 
| of fear, and is conſiſtent with himſelf in all 
his words and actiogs. Preſence of mind is 
ſeen in hitting upon good counſels, and happy 
expedients, in the moſt threatening dangers. 
The difference between this, and that pre- 
ſence of mind which J made a part of pru- 
dence is, that this latter is tried by every 
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Of 3 ar it W our « Sel Y 
eſteem, or Humility; and as it 
regards the Enjoyments of the 


Body, and the Pre, Life in 


general. 


SegcT.l. | COBRIETY Righteouſneſs, and 
Piety, make up the whole Duty 

of man: I ſhall begin- at the loweſt ſtep, 
and obſerve, that as ſome have too much 
inlarged the idea of fobrie or: temperance, 
others have run into an equal extreme, by 
contracting more than they ou ght to have 
done. Of the firſt ſort are they, who con- 
found temperance with that mediocrity which 
is common to moſt of the virtues, or who 
make it to ſignify the moderation of all the 
paſſions ; as well the vo Supodes or angry 
paſſions, which is the part of Fortitude : as 
the 7o endupuiſizes, or defiring paſſions, They, 
on the contrary, who confine it to the plea- 
ſures of ſome * particular ſenſes, or even ex- 
tend it to the 20 Ibu in general, nap 
the 


1 Andron; Rhad, L. 3. C. 10. 
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the idea of this virtue within too narrow li- 
mits. I ſhall therefore define it thus. Tem- 
ante is that virtue, to which it peculiarly 


and his S eclions towards the  enjoyments of 


the * hay \ 7 n li ife. 


ser. . The firft branch of this virtue 
cu ſing in the moderate value a perſon puts 
upon bimſelf, and every thing relating to 
him, is known by the name of Humility; 

one of the mo/t lovely accompliſhments of hu- 
man minds, which heightens intellectual 
beauty; as much as modeſty does corporeal, 

adding a new gracefulneſs to it, and doub- 
ling all its charms. To prevent miſtakes 1 
ſhall premiſe, 1. That this virtuous modeſty 
or humility does not oblige a man' to wrong 
the truth or himſelf, by entertaining a meaner 
or a worſe opinion of himſelf than he de- 
ſerves. © Humility is not built uf on. falſbood, 


eſſence is ignorance and miſtale: while no- 
thing promotes humility ſo much as a rigbi 
notion of one's ſelf. Let us view ourſelves 
in a true light, and it is impoſſible but we 


too inconſiderable to need being leſſened; 


as our failings and errors are too groſs and 
numerous, to need our multiplying or mag- 


2 Eth. ad Nicom, L 4 C. 4. and Audron. Rhod. I. 4. C. 5. 
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belongs to regulate a man's value for himſelf, 
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that is peculiar to pride, which in its very 


muſt be humble. Our good qualities are 
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288 07 Sobriety, as it regarut Pane II. 
value for ourſelyes to be neceſſay to magna. 
nimity. The fu llani maus is Wanting to 
$ himſelf, for he thinks more egr egrading- 

« ly. of bimſelf than he ought... The elated 
« exceeds in his regard to himſelf, his 
<« eſteem of himſelf ur pai his real worth; 
« but the magnanimous makes an exact 
judgment of himſclf.” Not that every 
one who judges rightly of himſelf, that is, 
every Sober minded man, is in that Author's 
opinion therefore magmanimous; for one of 
little worth is yet temperate; if he diſcerns 
his own worthleſsneſs; whereas the magna- 
nimaus muſt be deſerving of great things, 
and ænono himſelf to be ſo. I oo nat intire- 
y approve of this ſentiment, ſince humility 
and magnanimity always go together; and 
a man is never do truly great, as when he is 
little in his wn eyes. From mende it fol- 
lo ys, 2. That humility ages Mot Qblige - A 
man, right or wrong, to give e body elſe 
the Preference; to hin If I. His indeed 18 as 
impolſible in fact, as i ais al in the hypo- 
 thefis. - A wie man cannot believe himſelf 
interior in that reſpectito the ignorant multi- 
| tude; nor the pintuous inaij, that he is not 
ſo. good: as thoſe, whoſe lives are manifeſtly 
vicious and irregular. I- confeſs the com- 
mand is, chat eweny ane efteemotbers better 
than himſz V; but the - moſt; this can ſignify 
16 thak: a man .ſhoukd be rather - e 
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other mens virtues: than hrs. own, and more 
favourable: to their failings. That where 
1 odds is not very derbe, his bumi- 


lity ſhould turn the balance on their ſide. 


Or perhaps the injunction does not ſo much 
regard the inuard act of eſteem, as the 
0 manner. of expreſing it in our behaviour. 


3. Again, humility does not oblige a man 


* treat | himſelf with contempt in his words 


or actions. Aﬀectation, though it courts 


the alliance of humility, is much nearer 


akin to pride. Now it looks very much like 


affectation, when a man ſays ſuch things in 
his own diſpraiſe, as others know, or he 
himſelf believes to be falſe. And that which 
betrays the affectation to every one's notice 
is, the manifeſt chagrin of thoſe perſons, 
who love moſt to run themſelves down, 


when others do not contradict them: a plain 


ſign that their cenſures of themſelves are 
only ſo many b aits to catch the praiſes of 
others. While charity forbids our - 26609" i 
evil of others, humility cannot be 1 

to require, that we ſhould ſpeak evil of our- 
ſelves. The ſame may be ſaid of a man's 


dreſs, in which there is no neceſſity of his 


being ridiculbus, or mean, or flovenly, to 
ſhow himſelf humble. Nay, an affectation 
of appearing humble by. te ſingularity of 
our dreſs, is the very guiſe of pride; and 
uſually diſcovers itſelf in hard reflections 
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290 M Sobriety, as it regards PAR x Il. 
upon others, whom wie ſecretly envy for 
making a better appearance than ourſelves. 
Kat Ya n usr kat n N „e Gat ome. 
% Exceſs or defect is each an argument of 
pride,“ ſays © Ariſtotle. For an example 
of the latter the mentions the Lacedbmonians, 
ho were famous for the plainneſs of their 
habit. Diogenes the Cynic —— by 
chance with Plato, who, by the way, was 
uſed to go handſomely habited, rudely pull- 
ied his mantle from his ſhoulders, and 
trampled it in the dirt, with theſe words, 
e thus I trample upon the pride of Plato.” 
Ves, replied Plato, but 5 a greater 

* pride 0 thy own.” It is no otherwiſe ag 

a perſon's look, geſture, manner of liv- 

os; Sc. in all which the affectation of 

ſhowing Ny is an aura = of the 
| mr 


3 0. Father) the TRY of huniliy 
and baſtfulneſs are not the ſame, For as a 
man may be baſhful and yet proud, ſo he 
may be humble though he be not baſhful: 
:baſhfulneſs being rather a quality of the 
body, than of the ind. Baſhfulneſs, I own, 
approaches xearer to humility than 7mpu- 
_ nay, in young perſons is expected in 
ſome d egree, and is often the indication of 
an ee temper ; bat it is not of itſelf 
1 virtue. 


8 Eck. ad Nicom. L. 4. 0. . 
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a victue· If impudence diſcovers the good 
opinion a man re of himſelf; baſhfulneſs 
may: proceed from an inordinate thirſt of the 
good opi nion of others: à fear of loſing 
nnch e is often the cauſe of this falſe mo- 


deſty. By baſhfulneſs I do not mean what 


the Latins expreſs by verecundia, a repug- 


nance of nature to things baſe and ſhamefu * 
but ſuch. a confufion as a perſon falls into, 


when he is doing nothing mean or criminal, 
from an inability to bear the preſence of 


others. Oppoſite to which is a modeſt afſu-. 


rance, of which every body muſt be deſirous, 
W 25 a very, conſiderable advantage. Finally, 
I humility does not imply an utter indifference 
W to proife and honour, and much leſs an in- 
B dpribns declining it, or pretended averſion to 


it. Some: perſons only fly from fame, out 


of hopes pin it will follow theme. To e 
Ja, the ambitious we blame becauſe his de- 
ſires of honour are exceſſive ; 3 Tov ap Ali, the 
cantemner of honour, for refuſing it When it 
due. The medium between theſe two, 
Y arts ſays, is a nana virtue, Aren ue. 


| "Bro 1. IV. Hum liz conſiſts in the follows 
ing things. 1. In not ajtributing to our- 
ſelves any excellence or good which we haye 
not. A humble man is not rich in fancy, 


and poor in reality; he never builds 1 in the 


| ar, nor on er ground. - "ge takes 


Dc . iy ; 


© Eth, ad. Nie 1 
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the beam out of his eye, which made him 
55 ſee his on virtues and other peoples faults 
double. 2. In not overcrating any thing we 
have, or do. Pride is a painter that draws a 
man beyond the life, and makes the copy 
more beautiful than the original. Humility | 
repreſents things as they are in their own 
dimenſions, and native colours. 3. In not 
taking an immoderate delight. in one's. ſelf. 
The proud man is his own idol, to which 
he is perpetually offering incenſe ; the moſt 
 - pleaſing object of his contemplation. He is 
ever gazing on the dear image of himſelf, 
reflected by his imagination; and with as 
much complaceney, as a vain woman be- 
holds her beauty in a flattering glaſs. The 
humble man knows how to employ his time 
better, than in reviewing and telling over 
his perfections, as the miſer does his money. 
4. In not aſuming more” of the praiſe of 1 
quality or action than belongs to us. If we 
have any good in us, it muſt be conſidered 
.- who wrought it; if any good has been done 
=_  +y. us, who gave us the power to do it, 
bd ' What have we, that we have not (in one 
"ſenſe or other, either more immediately or 
-remotely) received? The humble perſon 
looks even upon his good actions in regard 
to God, not as a matter of merit, but rather 
= - as a debt; and a farther obligation to God 
F for that aſſiſtance; to which they are in a 
1 | great degree to be aſcribed. And as to the 
intereſt | 


5 
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intereſt which men have in our virtues and 
attainments, humility takes it not to itſelf. 
He who glories. in his acquiſitions, as if 
they were all made by his own ſtrength and 
wiſdom, when he has been beholden to the 
writings; inſtructions, counſels, or labours 
of other men, is a proud not a humble 
man. The temper of Antonine the Em- 
peror was very different. * From my Grand- 
« father, ſays he, I learned ſuch virtues, 
from my Father ſuch, from my Mother 
„ ſuch, from my , Preceptor ſuch, from 
« Drognetus, Apollonius, Sextus, Alexander, 
« Fronte, and others, fuch and ſuch: and 
« to the Gods I ſtand indebted, that I had 
« good Anceſtors, good Parents, good Tutors, 
« good Friends; and in ſhort, almoſt all 
* other good things,” F. In an inward 
lowly acknowledgment of our many imper fec- 
tions and fins, our natural and our moral de- 
fects; the meanneſs of our original, the pre- 
cariouſneſs of our being, the narrowneſs and 
blindneſs of our minds, the ingratitude and 
other evil diſpoſitions of our hearts, the per- 
verſeneſs of our wills, the weakneſs and in- 
conſtancy of our reſolutions, the irregularities 
of our lives, and the defectiveneß of our beſt 
actions. The four former are comprehend- 
ed in Scripture under the term Zaqpecum, So- 
 bermindedneſs ; the word ufed to expreſs the 
latter is Teaz.voapaum, Lowlineſs of mind: a 
NN. . a 
3 85 . . 
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294 Of Sobriety, as it regards PART II. 
virtue ſcarcely known ſo much as by name to 
heathen writers. I ſay ſcarcely known, be- 
cauſe Monfieur Dacier in his life of Plato, 
p. 87, giving an account of his Phzloſophy, 
cites ont of his fourth Boot of Laws this 
paſſage. © They who would be happy con- 
ie form to the divine juſtice with humility 
ce. whereas he who becomes proud becauſe 
c of his riches, honours, or beauty, &c. is 
* intirely abandoned by God for his pride.“ 
And' in the margin he adds, ©. Plato here 
e .1mploys the ſame term which the ſacred 
F writers uſe, to expreſs. one who is of a 
ee humble ſpirit, 7444u;. So that the Pa- 
gans, faith he, not only knew the name 
of this virtue, but the virtue itſelf,” But 
allowing the moſt to this paſſage, which 
does not ſpeak expreſſly of humility, as re- 
Pauens our virtues; I may well ſay to the 
honour of divine Revelation, that it is this 
alone which fully diſcovers to us the purity 
and perfection of the divine nature, and the 
Frailty and imperfection of our «wn; the 
great evil of fin, and our intire dependance 
on the grace as well as the providence of 
God; and therefore this alone which is 
every way fitted to form this virtue in us. 
Judicium hoc omnium mortalium eft, fortunam 
> Hes petendom, a ſipſo ſumendam eſſe fei 
entiam. This © Cicero delivers as the ſenſe 
of the heathen world, ff that ſucceſs was 5 
1 K e be 


. De Nat. Deor. L. 3. C. 36. 
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« be petitioned for from the Gods ; but wiſe 
« dam, Or virtue, to be fetched. from our 
ce ſelves: F 9 ag greeably o ae 15 te tones 
after he had ſaid, Lf | 


Orandum 90, e mens ns ſana in ncorpre my 


Pray = the Gods would gie with, a found 
" His | 


ade, _ e 8 
Mnfrs quod ioſe 2 3 nn — 
3 —— What I ſhow, 


w 9 re, on e beſtow, 
7 8 PR Dryden. 2 


And fo Rate, 


Det vi 1e det opes 2 equum, mi animum 1 100 
parabo. 


Let Foue give health and riches, ru . 


Virtue — 


And au * 2 cer 1 1 nal place, PP 
loc quidem omnes. mortales fic babent, Gc. 
8 All men are agreed, that they receive the 
* external conveniencies of life from the 
( Gods; but 1 no one thanks them for his 

% e ee 
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296 "Of Sobrrety, as it regards" PART II. 
virtue! And with good reaſon; for we 
are juſtly praiſed for our virtue, and va. 
«June ourſelves upon it; which we could 
ce. not do, if it Was a gift of the Gods, and 
c not an acquiſition of our own.” True— 
if we had it without any proper concurrence 
of our own, But ſince both theſe are ſup- 
| Poſed to eoncur, divine affiſtance, and human 
liberty; what we are praiſed for is the right 
uſe of our freedom; what we give God 


thanks for is, that afiftance which facilitates 


the practice of virtue. Even the gifts of 
Providenee- are frequently the rewards of 
human prudence and induſtry ; notwithſtand- 
ing which we think ourſelves obliged to 
give thanks for them to God, and much 
more then for ſucceſs in a courſe of virtue. 
Chriſtianity therefore uſes another language, 
calling human virtues, graces 'of the divine 


a Sk 


SECT. V. Humility expreſſes itſelf in the 
modeſty of our appearance, of our purſuits and 
of our behaviour towards other men. | 

. In the modeſty of our appearance. Ad- 
bibenda e praterea munditia non odioſa, c. 
lays * Cicero, * As to our perſons we 
* ſhould be clean, without being effemi- 
„ nately nice; being only concerned to 
avoid a ruſtic ſlovenlineſs: the ſame rule 
4 we ſhould obſerve in our dreſs, in which, 

1 . | Hen 0 
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« as in moſt things, the middle way is 
« beſt.” And in another place, Caæveamus 
ut. ea qu pertinent ad liberalitatem ſpecie 
& dignitate moderata ſint. We ſhould be 
«. moderate in what is expended merely to 
_ « ſupport an external dignity and appear- 
« ance. In his dreſs, in his houſe, in the 
whole figure he. makes, the humble man 
will conſider his age, his abilities, his cha- 
_ rafter, his function; and will avoid what- 
ever either of theſe would make indecorous. 
He will obſerve, that moderation on theſe 
ſeveral articles, that no one may have reaſon 
to think, he values himſelf upon ſuch foreign 
ornaments, or expeds to be valued for them. 
| What Cicero ſays of a nobleman's houſe may 
be applied to all things of this nature, Or- 
* eſt domo dignitas, c. The houſe 
e ſhould be becoming your dignity; but 
« your chief dignity muſt not be derived 
* from the ſplendor of your houſe, The 
te poſſeſſor is not to derive honour from his 
* houſe, but ſhould give honour to it.“ 
2, In the modeſtly of our purſuits, An 
humble man is not Reede, Vain-glorious, he 


aims not at things above his ſtrength or pre- 


tenſions, prefers a good name to ia great; 
and un where Propidence calls him forth, | 
ſeeks obſcurity, rather than to be publickly 
known, He 1 no dae of aignities and 

| W 


1 De Offc, L. 1 "B28. 
2 Ibid. 
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298 Of Sobriety, as it regards PaR x I. 
titles, and though he may not always think 
. © - bunſelf. . to reject them, when they 

are put upon him, yet he accepts e a 
manner, which ſhows he is not fond of 
them. He is not eager and immoderate in 
his deſires; for whoever is ſo, will be apt 

© to go out of his way for honours, when the 


lain road does not lead to them, to adapt 
his behaviour to the notions of honour 


which they have, from whom he ſeeks it, 
and to pollute what is good by chooſing it, 


not for its um ſake, but for the ſake of gb. 
255 : will be impatient of repulſes and 7285 
tments, and as often as he miſſes of his 


aim fall a ſacrifice to ſpleen and vexation, 
He that is not content with his own con- 


ſcience, and the judgment of an all-know- 


ing God, difeovers it to be his chief ambi- 


Kato pleaſe men. I fay no more on this 
I ray not repeat ot: Was 0 


under tans head of glory. 


Sr Cr. VI. 3. Hunulity Kee elf i in 
the modefly of our converſation with, and 
behaurour towards other men. It will teach 
us; as on the one hand not to be ſullenly þ- 
kent, or reſerved, out of contempt of the 
company; ſo on the other, not to be ralla- 


tive out of a vain; opinion of ourſelves: not 


to be chſtinate in defending our opinions, 
nor forward to impoſe them ; not to be fo 
aljet 

u Simplic. in Epictet. C. 48. 


„ 
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abject as to flatter others, nor ſo vain as to 

love that they ſhould 2 er us. O, debt 

walls a, d, © All humble perſons are 

« flatterers,” faith Andron. Rhodius, L. "a 

C. 5. after Ariſtotle ; but by humility he 

means an adzecineſs of ſoul, not the virtue 

which I am now explaining.” Humility is 

never unattended with A ability and compla- 

cency of manners ; a quality equally diftant . 

from haughtineſs, and mean ſervile compli- . 

ances, 'The humble man is not aſhamed , 

of being obliged to others, or to own the 

obligation; wherein humility differs from 

that falſe virtue, which * Ariſtotle attributes 

to the magnanimous perſon, who, he ſays, 

« is pleaſed when he can confer a benefit, 

and bluſhes to receives one.” The hum- 

ble man will not diſpute for rank or preceden- 

cy with his equals, and to ſhow how little 

he ſets by theſe things, rather than contend 

about chem, will ſometimes give way to an 

inferior: unleſs the nature of his ſtation 

obliges him to aſſert his right, and even 

then he will manage himſelf with that 

moderation, as to make it viſible, that he 

challenges reſpect, not as due to his perſonal 

merit, but to his place and character. I 

ſhall only add, that the humble man is-not 

uneaſy to hear "others commended ; he does not 

monopolize reputation, but gladly admits 

ney to a ſhare of it, and readily * 
i thelr 


2 See Angr on. Red. L. 4. C. 5. 
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their good name in the world. The bare 
deſcription of ſuch a virtue is a ſufficient 
recommendation of it, and for the attainment 
. of it this one rule is inſtead of all others, that 
we ſtudy to Engi our ſerves; for the more 
thorou ch knowledge we have of ourſelves, 
in the better diſpoſition ſhall we be to be 
humble. This knowledge is indeed the 
foundation of nagnanimity and humility too, 
He who conſiders the dignity and immortality 
of one part of his nature, will conceive mean- 
y of all worldly things. And he who re- 
fleas on his dependence, infirmities, errors, 
and ' finfulneſs, will have but mean thou phts 
of himſelf : for it is according to the Leven 
compariſons, or relations, in which man is 
e chat he is either grect or little, 


ber. VII. The other branch of 8 
ance relates to the enjoyments of the body, and 
the preſent life; and is concerned in regu · 
lating our affections to them. Temperance, 
if we follow ? Ariſtotle, has no regard to 
mental pleaſures, ſuch as the application to 
bonour- Or. learning, and the like, nor to 1 
the pleaſures of the body, ſuch as mufic, pi 
tures, perfumes, and the like; but =o 4 
the groſſer ſenſes of taſting and feeling. But 
as all the inſtances here enumerated are en- 
Jeyments of this life, and ſuch in which there 
is room for exceſs, I have accordingly ex. 

_ 
See Andron. Rhod, L. 3. C. 10, 


8 V. Banken biber Enjoyments. 30 I 


preſſed my definztion ſo as to take them in 

all. | AN or r, ſuſtain and abſtain was 
a kind of {proverbial expreſſion. among the 
Antients, to Which they reduced the chief 

duties of Morality ;. theſe two being no other - 
than patience and temperance: whereof the 
former moderates the paſſions which are ex- 
cited by the evi! things of life, the latter 
thoſe bab are kindled by: 1 ach things as 
have the eſtimation of good. Temperance - 
equally reſpects all its objects; and therefore 
to boaſt of temperance. in ch inſtance, while 
we are ummperare in another, is a very 
great abſurdity. What we call temperance 
in this caſe —4 no more than the name of 
it, and is not only no virtue, but common- 
ly proceeds from intemperance of ſome 
other kind. Let not the covetous man {ſet 
vp for temperance in the purſuit of plea- 
ſures; he only makes a ſacrifice of one paſ- 
ſion Fea another; and is reſtrained from plea- 
ſure by. the more predominant love of 
riches, and dares not be voluptuous becauſe 
it is expenſive. On the other hand, let not 
the man of pleaſure make a merit of his 
moderation with regard to riches ; his love 
of riches is not regulated by prudence, but - 
ſubdued and overpowered. by the ſtronger 
inclination to pleaſure; Neither let the am- 
bitzous too much inſiſt on the temperance of 
his deſires after wealth and pleaſures ;, his 
deſire of theſe muſt give "7 to another 
that 
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302 Of Sobriety, as it regards Part ll. 
that is more importunate and commanding , 
and the true reaſon, why he can behold the 
ſhining heap oculis irretortis, with undefiring 
eyes, is, that he is too intent upon the chaſe 
of honour to be ſtruck with any thing elſe, 


Ser. VIII. The general meaſure of tem. 
perance is the nature of man. The health 
and good habit of the body, is not the age- 
quate meaſure of it, For it is poſſible that 
without injury to the body, a perſon may 
in many inftances go too far in ſenſual in- 
dulgences. He may gratify his deſires be- 
vond the bounds of temperance, and yet his 
body not tire in the ſervice. For Which rea- 
ſon the foundation of temperance laid by 
3 is no way ſufficient. Nor if we 
add the well-being of ſociety, ſhall we be 
able to determine how far our temperance 
is to extend; ſince a man may be intem- 
perate in ſome kinds and degrees, and not 
be guilty of any wrong to ſociety. The on- 
ly adequate meaſure therefore of temperance 
is the intire nature of man, and in this ſenſe 
the obſervation of the * Poet is undoubtedl7 


* 
* 


% 


"Nunquam aliud natura, aliud ſapientia dicit: 
Nature's, and virtue's rules, are Mll the fame: 


A8 


1 Fuven. Sat. 15. 


Chap. V. Humility und preſent Exjoyments. 303 
As it would be altogether as falſe, if by na- 
ture we ſhould underſtand A nature; 
the body often craving what, if granted, 
would be à prejudice to the mind. Man 


has a boch and a ſoul to take care of, in do- * 
ing which be is to proportion his care to the | 


nature and worth of each. Whatever there- 
fore hurts either part of this being, comes 
within the notion. of intemperance. If it 

undermines his health, impairs his ſenſes, 
inflames his pont, clouds and ſullies his 
reaſon, perverts his judgment, inſlaves his 
will, or in ſhort does any way diſorder or 
debilitate his fucuities; it is fruit which tem- 
. T C forbids him to touch. 


Seer: IX. Apain, man dads ot to 
two worlds, and has a twofold life to lead. 
As he is an inhabitant of his world, every 
gratification in which he would do a difſer- 
vice to ſociety, not only directiy by injuſtice 
to ſomeè particular perſons; Hut 22 
by unfirteng himſelf for uſefulneſs in his ſta- 
don, or being for the time uſeleſs, or by 
giving à bad example to others, is a manifeſt 
inſtance of intemperance. As he belongs to 
another world, and has a more: valuable life 
for which to provide; all thoſe: gratifications 
which tend -to- extunguiſh, or 4waken the di- 
vine life" in him, and to indi ſpoſe him for 
the happineſs of a future ay, waſh be pro- 
nounced forbidden, 

5 85 | SECT. 
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- Secr. X. Temperance is ſeen in regu- 
- lating the defires and the enjoyment of preſent 
things. To begin with the defires of out- 
Ward things. Theſe the © Epicurean Philo- 
ſophy diſtinguiſhed into thefe ſeveral kinds. 
There are thoſe which are both natural and 
neceſſary, ſuch are the general deſires of eat. 
ing and drinking, and reſt. They are natu. 
ral, becauſe originally placed in mankind, 
they are neceſſary, becauſe the utter denial - 
of them would cauſe not only pain, but 
death to the body ; and the partial denial of 
them, if immoderate, produce diſorders of 
| ſeveral kinds. There are thoſe which are 
natural but not neceſſary ; as it is natural to 
deſire the conveniences of life, though theſe 
things are not ſo neceſſary, but that a man 
can make a ſhift without them; and the 
ſame may be ſaid as to the conjunction of the 
*ſexes. A third ſort are thoſe which are nei- 
ther natural nor neceſſary, but ariſe from 
cuſtom and ounion, or all that belongs to the 
pomp and inc umbrance of life. As to defires 
of the fir/t kind, temperance will keep them 
from runningg out of their natural ſtate, that 
what is natural and neceflary may not by 
the abuſe become neither one or the other, 
The defire of meat and drink is natural and 
neceſſary, but if our deſires reach at n 
| Yu and 
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and forbidden degrees of theſe, they ceaſe 
to be natural and neceſſary, and become ſin- 


ful. As fo the ſecond ſort of deſires, tem- 


rance is to moderate them, that they may 
ue abs; enen k their ahne may not 
put us upon unlauful ways of enjoying it, 


or make us wneaſy or diſſatisfied if we miſs 


of it. As to deſires of the /aft kind we 
ought as much as poſſible to ſuppreſs them ; 


that we may have no defires but what are 


founded in nature and reaſon. Perhaps a 
plainer. diſtinction as it is more common 


than the former, would be, into the deſires 
of things unlawful and indifferent. The 
' former are peremptorily forbidden, the other 


only within certain limitations. Be the ob- 
ject never ſo indifferent, the deſire of it 
ceaſes to he ſo, when it hath once maftered 


us; Which occaſioned that ſaying, In licitis 
perimus omnes. The moſt are betrayed 


« to ruin by objects in ſame circumſtances 
« lawtul.”. - . 1 
Sxcr. XI. Under the enjoyment of things 


| I comprehend the delight we take in them, 


and the uſe we make of them. The delight 
we take in any ſenſible or outward enjoy- 
ment ought never to be ſo intenſe, as to 
make way for anxiety or diſquietude on the 
loſs of it, or to rival the delight we take in 
God and in religion. The uſe which tem- 
perance will direct us to make of theſe 
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things is, for the glory of the giver, for the 
advantage of mankind, when they can be 
improved to that end, and for the advance. 
ment of our final happineſs. In direct oppo- 
ſition to which is the conduct of the anbi- 
tious man, poſſeſſed of honour, and of the 


voluptuous and the covetous, in the 5 
of 8 and riches, | | 


Sr cr. XII. The extremes of VelliPerini 
are, on the one hand, needleſs or hurtful au- 
fterities. What 1s evidently hurtful to ether 
part of our being, when the other does not 
receive a ſuperior advantage by it, is evi- 
dently an extreme, whether it be in'exceſs or 
Aefect. Since what is needleſs is evidently 
no part of temperance, which never injoins 
ſuch denials of one's ſelf as ſerve to no good 
end. In this extreme are not only they 
who cauſeleſsly put their bodies to pain, but 
they who ftint themſelves to bare neceſſaries, 
and look upon every thing pleaſant as for- 
bidden, to whom I ſhall fay more in the 
next Chapter. On the other hand, all ex- 
ceſs in our affectic on or application to the 
things of this life, is an extreme much morc 
dangerous than the former. The danger 
from the former is chiefly to the Boa, from 
the latter to the foul, 
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Read on this Chapter, beſides the Books 
quoted. 


Yenoph, De Memorab. Socrat. L. 2. C. 1. 
Mori Ench. Ethic. L. . C. 7, & 10. 
Whitbiz Ethic. L. 2. C. 4. Sect. 1, & 2. 
Crellii Eth. Ariſt. Part 2. &K iI. 
Plutarch. in Vit. Theſe: & Alcibiadis. 
Cambray' s Dialog, between Demoſthenes 
and Cicero. 
Tillotſon's Works, Vol. 1. Serm. on Matth, 
v. 44. 
Burton's Diſcourſes, Vol. 2. pag. 249. 
Meeabam s Serm. Serm. 1. 
Allerbury s Serm. Vol. 4. pag. 379. 
Butlers Serm. Serm. 8, 9. | 
Cerove ss Serm. Vol. 5. erm. 10, & 1 11. on 
Maltb. v. 3 5 
Watts's: Diſcourſe 'on, Humility, 
Miſcellanies, No 8. 5,16, 37, 40, 43. 
Evans Serm. Vol. 2. Serm. 2, 3, 5, 10. 
Spectator, on the Love of Fame, Pride, Sc, 
Vol. 8. .N* 562, BYTE. 
T, atler and Guardian on the ſame ſubj 4 
Wung's Love of Fame the univ. Paſſion, 
| had 8 S on Man. . 25 4. 
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Of Temperance in regard to Riche 

and Pleaſures, of Sobriety, Cha- 
Ait, and the Regulation of our 
Diver ſions, and Sleep. 


Ster. I. HE particular objefs of Tem- 
ws perance are uſually reduced 
3 to theſe three 10 honours, ricbes, and 
=__ pleaſures; of the firſt of theſe, what has 
N been ſaid already under humility may be 
thought ſufficient. Temperance in reſpect of 
riches, commonly called moderation, (tho 
that name will as well agree to all the other 
inſtances of temperance) directs both the 
_  defire and the enjoyment of them. The de- 
Aire of riches may offend π ] ways, by its 
1 exorbitance, and by its ntenſeneſs ; the fil 
_ beſpeaks infemperance as to the objef, the 
13 other as to the a#. As to the object, the 
deſire of riches is exceſſive, if it graſps at tw 
much, not contented unleſs a perſon has 
more than he has occaſion for, or can tel 
how to enjoy. Temperance brings back 
the ſtream which had overflowed its books 
. | an 


6 


Chap. VI. fo Riches and bodily Pleaſures. 3og 
and makes it run in its proper channel. If 
it be inquired, what are the due limits of 
this deſire, or when it may be ſaid to be 
moderate; I anſwer, when it does not ręach 
at more than necęſſaries, which are of three 
E kinds, the neceſſaries of nature, of the rela- 
ion, and of the fate and condition of life, 
The neceſſaries of nature are ſuch things as 
nature requires, not barely to ſubſiſt, but to 


| | ſubſiſt comfortably, 


m— menſura tamen que 
= Sufficiat cenſus, fi quis me conſulat? —edam 

= In quantum ſitis atque fames atque frigora po- 
Y ſeunt ; 9 8 

= 2yantum Epicure tibi parvis ſuffectt in hortis, 
AVantum Socratici ceperunt ante penates. 


Juvp. Sat. 14, 

of f any aſk me what would ſatisfy 

10 To make life eaſy, thus I would reply; 
As much as keeps out hunger, thirſt, and cold, 
"4 Or what contented Socrates of old: 


As much as made wiſe Epicurus bleſt, 


| a Who in ſmall gardens ſpacious realms poſſeſt. 
1 . e jun. 

the Wi Perhaps this is too narrow a ſtint, ſince to 
t . paſs life with any ſatisfaction, there ſeems 


to be need of more than will barely feed 


1 4 and cloth the body; I therefore add what 
7 1s neceſlary ad bene eſſe to make life agree- 
I | , | | 
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310: Of Temperance in regard Pax II. 
ble; which certainly any one may be allow. 
ed to deſire, provided he takes care that his 
deſires be not peremptory. The neceſſaries 
of the relation are thoſe things which are 
neceſſary to a man, as he is or may become 
the father of a family. For every man is to 
provide for his own; and cannot be blamed, 
when by a courſe of honeſt induſtry he ſeeks 
to get into ſuch circumſtances, that his chil. 
dren may receive ſomething more from him 
than their birth and education. The neceſ 
ſaries of the ſlate and condition ſignify the 
things, without which a man cannot main- 
tain the dignity and credit of the flatim 
which he holds in the world. And the ne- 
ceſſaries of this laſt kind may be diſtinguiſh- 
ed into thoſe which originally belong to that 
ſtate or condition, and thoſe which have been 
introduced by the /aws and cuſtoms of ſocicty, 
For inſtance, in the i kind, it is necefſa- 
that a Scripture Biſhop ſhould have where- 
withal to be hoſpitable, becauſe hoſpitality Is 
made one part of his character. It is alſo 
neceſſary, that a Miniſter ſhould have not 
only wherewithal to procure himſelf meat 
and drink, and cloths, but books likewiſe, 

| becauſe infiruftion and vigilance in defend- 
ing his flock, are neceſſary duties in a mi- 
niſter; and theſe duties not ordinarily to be 

= diſcharged with credit and ſucceſs without 
continual reading and meditation. For an 
inſtance of the latter kind it is 3 
e 
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that a perſon adorned with titles ſhould have 
an ate to ſupport them, and inable him to 
make a wy ſome way anſwerable to his 


_— 


Spor. II. But there is danger leaſt of each 
of theſe three we make a pretence to tranſ- 
greſs ; leaſt among the conveniences of life 
we ſhould reckon the ſuperfluities of it; 
ſhould call a reſtleſs endeavour to aggrandize 
a family, making an handſome proviſſon for 
it; and. under the name of living with de- 
cency turn ſervants to our vanity and luxury, 
Ab Epicuro dictum eſt, ſi ad natura vivas 
nunquam eris pauper; ſi ad opinionem nun- 
quam dives. © If you regulate, ſays Epicu- 
* rus, your defires by nature you never will 
* be poor; if by opinion you can never be 
rich.“ Once a man is paſt beyond the 
real occaſions of life, it is all an open coun- 
try, and nothing is. left to ſet bounds to his 
deſires. Cicero was therefore in the right 
to call coverouſneſs an infinite deſire. Infi- 
nita pecuniæ cupiditas. The marks of this 
inſariable deſire of riches are, that it devours 
a man's time, fills up his whole foul, choaks 
all generous principles, and many times in- 
gages him in little, if not wicked arts, to get 
wealth. The temperate man may grow 
rich too, and without a crime; but then 


: N N the 
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the ſpring of his activity is not ſo much the 
aim at great riches, as the view of acquit- 
ing himſelf of his duty in ſome creditable 
and uſeful employment: and he never 
breaks over the hedge to follow his game, 
The deſire of riches as to the act is then tem- 
perate, when it is not only leſs powerful 
than the deſire of Better things, but ſo no- 
derate, that a man can meet a diſappointment 
without any great pain; when he can be 
croſſed in his deſire, and neither think Pro- 
vidence wnequal nor himſelf unhappy. If a 
body in the rapidity of its career be ſtopped 
of a ſudden, the ſhock which this occaſions 
is proportionable to the violence of the mo- 
tion. It is the fame when the defires are 
too eager ; a fault they may be guilty. of in 
ſome meaſure, whoſe defires, as to the 05. 
Jet, are modeſt, ' They may bound their 
aims within reaſonable limits, and even, 
think the modeſty of their deſires an excuſe 
for their complaints, if they are not gratifi- 
ed. 'Fhe conſequence of this temperance of 
defire is, that it will free the mind from all 
anxious cares and fears about our worldly 
intereſts, inaſmuch as we can have no reaſon 
to fear that, which if it ſhould happen would 
not diſconcert Us. 


SzcT. U.. The enjoyment of ricbes comes 
next to be conſidered ; and here Zemperance 
will keep a man from letting looſe his heart 
N , 5 to 
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to theſe things, and delighting in them above 
meaſure; expecting too much from them, or 
rating his vorth by them. The value of the 
man and of the eftate are two different 
things; though it be common to ſay of a 
man whoſe eſtate amounts to ſome hundreds 
a year, that he is one of conſiderable worth. 
Such ſhould remember the ſtory of © Themi- 
ftocles, who when he was conſulted about 
the diſpoſal of a dau ghter, whether ſhe 
ſhould be given to a worthy man but poor, 
or to another. vicious but rich, anſwered ; 
for my part, I prefer a man without money, 
before money without a man. Finally, Tem- 
perance will ſecure us from the two oppoſite 
rocks of parſimony and prodigality. It is the 
firſt of theſe which diſtinguiſhes the miſer. 
The prodigal and ambitious may have as 
unmeaſurable deſires as the covetous man; 
but in them the deſire of riches is ſubordi- 
nate, and they employ them as means to 
accompliſh ſome further end; whereas the 
miſer takes up his reſt in them. The for- 
mer miſpend their riches, the latter hoards 
them. How different was the character of 
Marſhal Trenne. His diſintereſtedneſs 
* was ſo much the more praiſe-worthy, as 
be covetouſneſs was the reigning vice of the 
« age. His fortune at his death was leſs 
e than the patrimpny he had received w_ f 
* his 
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4 See Ramſay's Hiſt, of the Viſcount Dy Trenne, 2. 
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« from his parents, and he had commanded 
« the King's army above thirty years under 
A bountiful Queen regent, and the moſt 
e magnificent of all miniſters; and tho ugh 
« he lived in an age fruitful in great — 
© tunes. Some of his friends talking with 
* him of thoſe immenſe and fuddenly ac- 
c quired fortunes, and rallying: him upon 
te that occaſion in an agreeable manner; he. 
te anſwered, I. could never find out what 
te pleaſure there can be in keeping coffers 
6 filled with gold and ſilver. Were I to 
e have conſiderable ſums remaining at the 
<« end of the year, my ſtomach would turn 
ce as much, as if a great repaſt were ſerved 
* up to me immediately upon my riſing 
« from table.” It is Salluſf's character of 
Cataline, that he coveted what was an- 
ce other's, and was laviſh of his own.” 
Alieni appetens, ſui profuſus; and © Cicero 
has obſerved, Expetuntur autem divitie, &c. 
« Riches are deſired both for furniſhing 
< the real conveniences of life, and for ſup- 
_ « plying a variety of pleaſures. In men of 
te a higher and more ambitious turn of 
« mind, this deſire of wealth is made ſub- 
« ſervient to grandeur and the procuring 
e popularity by liberal donations : as Mar- 
te cus Craſſus lately aſſerted, that no one 
who aimed to be at the head of the com- 
© monwealth was rich enough, unleſs he 
9 could 


© De Offic. L. 1. C. 8. 
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« could maintain an army at his own ex- 

e pence.” When wealth is made the in- 
ſtrument of ambition or voluptuouſneſs, the 
character is taken from theſe, not from ava- 
rice. I own the vnſer himſelf would not 
value riches, did he not know them to be 
the ſtandard of value to other things; ſo 
that having riches he can with them com- 
mand the other advantages of life. Nay, I 
believe that many of this ſort of men, like 
the rich man in our Lord's f parable, flatter 
themſelves, that they will one time or other 
fit down and be merry; but then this time 
never comes, they never think they have laid 
up goods enough. Shall I call this folly or mad- 
' neſs; to value money becauſe it pear 
all things, and yet by an obſtinate refuſal to 
touch it make it good for nothing ; to dread 
poverty ſo much, as effectually to bring it 
on themſekves in the midſt of riches, and to 
live poor that they may die rich? 


Sed quo divitias bac ter tormenta coaftas, 
Cum furor haud dubius, cum fit mani elta phre- 
nefis, 
Ut locuples moriaris egenti vi vere fato ? 
| Juv. Sat. 14. 


But, to what end theſe ways of ſordid gain? 
It ſhews a manifeſt unſettled brain, | 


Livin g. 


f Luke xii. 16. a 


. 
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Living, to ſuffer a low ſtarving fate, 
In n apes of ec in a wealthy ſtate. 


J. Dryden, jun. 


Pradigality is an error, on the other hand, 
but equally an abuſe of riches with cove- 
touſneſs. Each of theſe the prodigal, and 
the miſer, beſtows what he has upon his 
favourite luſt ; and ſo divert it from its beſt 
uſe. The great difference is, that the mi- 
ſer makes ſome ſatigfaction, for his injuſtice 
to his family and the poor, by puniſhing 
| himſelf at the ſame time that he robs them, 
The temperate man, on the contrary, is uni- 
ver ſally juſt, to himſelf, to his family, to the 
poor, to the publick, and to all mankind. 


SecT. IV. Ti 8 in W of plea- 
ſure bridles the ſenſual inclination, and keeps 
it under the diſcipline of reaſan. Some have 
gone ſo far as fimply to condemn all the 
pleaſures of ſenſe, making a ſcruple of de- 
lighting themſelves with an agreeable ſmell, 
a pleaſant flayour, an harmonious ſound, and 
the like; as if theſe were ſo many criminal 
indulgences. But why has God given us ap- 
petites for pleaſure ? Not certainly that we 
ſhould abſolutely deny them. Why has he 
endowed the body with ſenſations, and pro- 
vided objects for their entertaiment ? Not 

. that we ſhould keep the ſenſe and the 


object 
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object always aſunder. Why has he annex- 
ed pleaſure to ſenſible gratifications ? It cans 
not be for an admonition that theſe pleaſures 
are in their whole kind evil. Why has he 
filled the world with things delectable? I 
hope not that we might be neceſſarily ex- 
poſed to ten thouſand ſnares and temptations. 
Can there be any harm in taſting pleaſures 
within certain limitutions; when this taſte 
gives us occaſion to magnify the bounty of 
our great Creator, and to adore his wiſdom 
and goodneſs in the frame and contrivance of 
things? Pleaſure muſt not ſteal away 70⁰ 
great a portion of our time, for we were not 
born for pleaſure in this life, but for /abour 
and uſefulneſs. It muſt not ſeize foo much 
of the heart, which is to reſerve itſelf for 
nobler gueſts. It muſt not like a diſpro- 
portionate limb draw ſo much nouriſhment 
to itſelf, as to ſtarve other occaſions. The 
more expenſive our pleaſures are, the lefs 
capable ſhall we be of anſwering the de- 
mands of charity and beneficence. Within 
theſe conditions our pleaſures will not be 
culpable. Nature herſelf has in many caſes 
not obſcurely intimated the neceſſity of mo- 
deration ; what was a pleaſure when temper- 
| ately uſed, turning to a burthen when carri- 
ed to exceſs; and a ſatisfaction into diſguſt 
and wearineſs. But nature does not always 
give this warning, nor perhaps in any on 
on | mar 
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318 Of Temperance in regard PART II. 
mark out the bounds ſo exa#ly, as to make 


it needleſs for reaſon to inſtruct us in the ex- 
tent of our liberty. | 


SECT. V. Pleaſures, are either more groſs, 
or more refined. The grofſer pleaſures are 
thoſe about which ſobriety. and chaſtity are 
converſant. By ſobriety: T underſtand that 
which is peculiarly ſo called, and which 
conſiſts in the noderate uſe of. meats and 
drinks. Sobriety preſcribes. the guantity and 
quality of both theſe. : As to the guantzty, 
it is not what a man's Head or flomach, or 

purſe will bear. If a man exceeds his capa- 
city in either of theſe reſpects he is plainly 
faulty ; but it does not therefore follow, 
that within this compaſs he is innocent. 
One of a voracious appetite, or ſtrong to 
drink, if he eats and drinks till he can bear 
no more is guilty of exceſs, though he ſtop 
there: for What is this but auge and glutto- 
ay? And though he may be able to ſpare 
the money, yet queſtionleſs it might be bet- 
ter employed. On the other hand it would 
be too ſevere to tie a man down to juſt what 
is. neceſſary to the ſuſtenance of the body; 1 
am ſatisfied in the lawfulneſs of ſometimes 
taking greater freedoms. It may be no ill 
rule however to eat and drink with ſome 
degree of ſelfe. denial, and always with cau- 
lion; ſo that in our greateſt liberties, 725 
+, ther 
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ther the mind nor flomach may be over- 
charged. As to the quality of meats and 
drinks, it is ſaid of Epicurus, that let him 
have but bread and water, he would diſpute 
the point of Felicity with Jupiter himſelf, 
And if you will take his word it, he was 
abundantly. content with the products of his 
own little garden, and would have this in- 
{cri cription | ſet over the gate, Hoſpes, hic bene 
nanebis, hic ſummum Bonum voluptas eſt. 
Friend] here you may live happily, here 
e pleaſure the chief good reſides. Is it not 
ſtrange, that in this reſpect a man is allow- 
| cd to be a greater voluptuary than Epicurus 
himſelf was? And yet it is moſt true, if 
Epicurus was as ſelf-denying as his doc- 
trine; for there are few of the poor but fare 
better than this mortified Philoſopher. Let 
us avoid delicacy, luxury, and immoderate 
| expence.; let us not be over nice and curious 
in the choice of what we eat and drink, let 
us not pamper the body with high feeding, 
nor ſpend on our palates what ſhould be 
| given to dppeaſe the hunger of the needy ; 
and, in a word, *J/hether de eat or drink, do 
all to the glory of God; 8 we fulfil the 
i duty of ne 


| Bowe; VI. The advantages * temper- 
ance are innumerable, both in regard of the 


ey 
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Baay and the mind. It cleanſes and ſaeetens 
the blood, clears the channels, flrengthens the 
organs, and inables all the parts to perform 
their offices with .quickneſs and delight. It 
is the beſt preſerver of health, as appears 
from the inſtance of! Sorrates, of whom it 
is related, that he maintained a perfect ſtate 
of health by the force of this virtue, and 
owed his ſafety to nothing elſe in that zerr;. 
ble plague, which had almoſt unpeopled 
Athens during the - Peloponnefian war. And 
then the mind of a temperate man is calm, 
and all his Faculties vigoroxs and unclogged, 
he is in poſſeſſion of his ſoul, able to afe his 
reaſon, and if he will to improve it, Which 
the intemperate man cannot do. The in- 
| exate man, as i Socrates obſerves, is not 
only hurtful to others, but much more to 
 bimſeff ; not only ruining his family, but his 
body and his ſoul. And in another place he 
compares the intemperate to thoſe creatures, 
which loſe-all their caution, and run upon 
dangers ſo as to be taken and killed; being 
infatuated by their appetites, the defires of 
eating, or W or nee : 


Sr r. VII. On the ſubje& of: thaftity it 
is not perhaps proper to be very particular; 
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few general hints. There is a chaſtity of 


body, of ſpeech, and behaviour, and of ina- 


gination. Chaſtity of body conſiſts in pre- 
ſerving the body pure and wundefiled, whether 
by ſelf-pollutton, or by commerce without the 
bounds of lawful marriage. Some, I con- 
feſs, have made it a queſtion, whether im- 
ple fornication can be proved to be a fin by 
the lau of nature. But if natural reaſon 
dictates marriage, it cannot, I think, be 
doubted, that it equally condems wandering 
lifts ; fince the latter cannot be tolerated, 
but to the manifeſt prejudice of the former. 
Were men let alone in ſuch an unbounded: 


licence, how many who now marry would 
chuſe 'to remain ſingle. Marriage was de- 
ſigned for the multiplication of the kind, and 


that the Two ſexes might be mutually helpful 


to each other, by all the offices of the 


ſtricteſt friendſhip; and might unite their 
cares in the education of their common chil- 
dren. Now what can be more evident, than 
that all theſe ends would be very much hin- 


dered by the allowance of this liberty, which 


is here pleaded for. Chaſtity of ſpeech and 
behaviour is. likewiſe neceſſary. ' Our ſpeech 
ſhould never betray corruption, nor communi- 


cate it. All expreſſions tending to excite 


looſe ideas ſhould be forborn, as alſo all looks 
and geſtures leading to ' immodeſty. Nec 
vero audiendi ſunt Cynici, &c. fays * Cicero. 
„Vos IT; 8 5 e The 
* De Offic, L. 1. C. 35. ; 
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322 Of Temperante in regard PART II. 
c The Cyn:cs are by no means to be regard. 
& ed in what they ſay relating to modeſty—. 
« On the contrary, let us follow nature, 


ce and abſtain from whatever offends the 


« eye or ear; and let us in all our poſtures, 
© motions, and geſtures, preſerve a proper 
te decorum.” They better deſerve the name 
of Cynics than of Cbriſtians, who would 
make things which ſhock modeſty the ſub- 
jects of converſation, ne | 
SecT. VIII. Farther, it is the concern of 
every one to preſerve a chaſtity of imagina- 
tion; for it is no more lawful to imagine 
than to ſpeak of ſome things. Chaſtity of 
mind is as neceſſary to commend us to the 
eye of that God, who looks into the hearts 
of men, as outward purity. But what ſhall 
be ſaid of the workings of the imagination 
in dreams? That we are accountable for 
them, if ſuch dreams are ow:ng to any faulty 
actions and indulgences in the day; or if 
they are followed with our approbation, and 
recollected with pleaſure, that we are ac- 
countable for this approbation. I would 
here make a remark concerning the purity 
of the Chri/tian religion, in which it has ſo 
much the advantage of all other inſtitutions. 
Among the antient ! Pagans and even Jews 
themſelves, a man might entertain a com- 
merce with a woman to whom he was not 
F. | married 
rot. in Matth. v. 27. | 


. oO — &: 
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married; provided they were both in a ſugle 
ſtate, and he touched none but ſuch as pro- 
feſſed the trade, or ſlaves : the violation of 
a free woman being puniſhed by the laws 
of moſt countries. The ground of which 
exception ſeems to have been only a cons 
cern in thoſe who made the laws, to ſecure 
their own wives and daughters; for in the 
reaſon of the thing there can be no juſt 
foundation for ſuch a difference. The grave 
n Epictetus tells his ſcholar, that if he made 
excurſions at any time, it ſhould be lawfully, 
and ſhould not bear hard in his cenſures 
upon thoſe who gave themſelves a greater 
liberty. And as for the imagination, Philo- 
ſophy left it uncontrouled; whereas our reli- 
gion obliges us to the greateſt purity both 
internal and external, and by conſiderations 
the moſt proper that can be to enforce the 
command ; the preſence of God, the inhabi= 
tation of his Spirit, and the holzneſs of that 
fiate to which we are called in this world, 
and of that other in the next world for 
we are now preparing ourſelves; 


Sxœr. IX. The rules for the conſervation 
of Chaſtity are theſe. 1. To keep ourſelves 
fully employed in labours, either of the body 
or mind. Taleneſs is frequently the intro- 
duction 0 ſenſuality. 2. To guard the ſenſes, 

© Sr and 


„ Encheirid. C. 47. 
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and avoid every thing which may be an i- 
centive to luſt. Does the free uſe of ſome 
meats and drinks make the body ungovern- 

able? Does reading certain books debauch 
the imagination, and inflame the paſſions? 
Do temptations often enter by the /gh: ? 
Have publick plays, mixed dancings, effemi- 
nate muſic, idle ſongs, looſe habits, and the 
like, the ſame effect? He who reſolves up- 
on chaſtity cannot be ignorant what his duty 

is in all theſe, and ſuch like caſes. 3. To 
implore the divine Spirit, which is a ſpirit of 
purity, and by the utmoſt regard to his pre- 


ſence and operations to endeavour to retain 
him with us. 


Scr. > Oh of the more refined ſort of 
pleaſures are the diverſions and amuſements 
of life. Dzverfons muſt be indulged to the 
weakneſs of human nature, which will not 
bear an uninterrupted application to buſineſs. 
But then they muſt be /awful and of good 
report; that neither we ourſelves, nor 
others, may find a poiſon 1 in our pleaſures. | 
They muſt be ſeaſonable, cum gravibus ſe- 
riſque rebus ſatisfecerimus. © When we 
have diſpatched our ſerious and important 
« affairs.” And they muſt be moderate, in 
reſpect of the time which they take up, 
Wherein they ought never to intrench upon 
ED our 
® Cic, De Offic. I. 1. C. 29. 


a traveller may ſtep aſide to view a fine 
houſe, or any other curioſity that lies a little 
out of his road, but ſoon returns again, and 
is careful not to make ſo many of theſe ex- 
curſions as to hinder his main journey; ſo 
ſhould it be in diverſions, which are but as 
ſo many deviations from the road of buſineſs. 
It has been the opinion of ſome, that we 
ought not to give more of the day to diver- 


ons, than we do to devotion. In regard to the 


paſſions, that they be not inflamed or too much 
ingaged by them; and as to the experices we 
lay out upon them, they ſhould not be more 
than are conſiſtent with prudence and charity. 

Among the amuſements of life are converſa- 
tion, and the leſs ſerious fludies, which not 
being of ſo immediate uſe themſelves, ought 
to ſerve the ſame ends as to the mind, which 
other diverſions do to the body, to revive it 
when languiſhing, and recruit. it when fa- 
tigued. The mind, if kept too long upon 
the bent, loſes its force and elaſticity :. and 
then they are never to thruſt out things of 
greater importance. I ſhall ſay a word or 


two as to reſt and ſleep hh. are not ſo 


properly pleaſures as indulgences, The end 
of theſe is the beſt meaſure of them; and 
that is to invigorate the body, rally its 
ſcattered ſpirits, and prepare it by repoſe for 
new labours, Every one therefore ought to 


Wn uſe 
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has neceflary and important affairs. For as 
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uſe conſcience and prudence in this matter, 
not denying himſelf what is neceſſary to an- 
ſwer theſe ends; nor giving the body ſo 


much as would be hurtful to it, or at beſt 
wel * | 


- . 
n 


1 1 r att. At. — n 
I 
% _— . . 


Conſult on the ſubjects of this Chapter, 


| Ariſtot. Ethic. L. 4. C. 1, 8, 9. 
Plutarch Vit. Ageſlai. 
MMpbitbii Ethic. L. 2. C. 4. Sect. 15 4 5. 


Puffendorf de Jure N. & G. L. 6. C. I. 
Sect. 


4. 
Turnbull $ Heinecc. B. 1. C. 6. 
Stanley's Life of Epicurus. 
| Tillotſon s Serm. on Covetouſneſs, and on 
corrupt Conyerſation. 5 
Lucas Serm. on 2 Tim. iii. 4. 
Practical Chriſtianity, P. 1, 0. 7. 
Burton's Diſcourſes, Vol. 1. Serm. 1. on 
Purity. 
Scott's Chriſtian Life, vol. 1. Sect. 1, 3. 
Grove's Regulation « of Diverſions. Works, 
Vol. 10, | 
— erm. on Matth. v. 8. vol. 6. 
Evans's Serm. on Contentment, Purity, 
1d Preference of the Soul to the Body, 
Vol. 2. Ser. 1. 4, 5, 6. Vol. I. Ser, 5, 6, 
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Bluett's Anſwer to the Fable of the Bees. 
Sect. 6. and Appendix. 

Philemon to Hydaſpes. P.1. 5 

Collier's Eſſays. P. 1. Eflay 1. P. 3. Eflay 
6, 7, 8. 

Watts's Miſcellanies, Ne 35, 36. 

Shectator, N 509, 574, 579. 
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Of Juſtice in aner its Diftin®tios 
and the Principles on which it is 
founded. 


HE next member of the 
apoſtolical diviſion of the Vir- 
tues is Juſlice; z .a word ſometimes uſed in ſo 
wide a ſenſe as to take in the whole duty of 
man; whether to God, to his neighbour, or 
to himſelf. This may be ſtiled untver ſal 
juſtice, and in this latitude of meaning the 
term righteouſneſs frequently occurs in Scrip- 
ture. This is that general. law, * which in 
the diſcourſe off the Law of Nature was 
aſſigned as the foundation and ſummary of all 
the reſt. Cicero was not ignorant, that 
juſtice expreſſes more than the performance 
of the duties owing to our fellow - creatures, 
for according to him, Ef enim pietas juſtitia 
adverſum Deos. Piety is juſtice towards 
ce the Gods.” But in the diviſion of the 
virtues which we now follow, Juſtice is 2 
ne 


Skcr. I. 


See above, pag. 122, 123. 
E De Nat. Deorum, I. 7; F. 41. 
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ſined to the modelling our behaviour to- 
wards" men. Juſtice is a ſoczal virtue, and 
has a neceſſary reſpect to the perſons and 
rights of others. Now as there is a rπν]ͥt“d 
right, ſo in this diſtinction of right is found- 
ed a correſpondent diſtinction of juſtice. A 
right, as I have ſhown elſewhere, is either 
perfect or imper fedt. A perfect right is that 
which perſons have to things properly their 
own, the rendering of which is the payment 
of a debt, rather than the conferring of a fa- 
vour. A right which human laws as well as 
divine generally allow men to challenge, and 
aſſiſt them to recover. I am not obliged to 
every one who does not rob or murder me. 
The making of a promiſe may be free, but 
the performance of it is not ſo. If a man 
forcibly takes or detains what is another's, 
there are methods appointed by the law of 
obliging him to reſtore it. An imperfect 
right detracts nothing from the #:ndneſs, re- 
ſpect, and good-will of thoſe, Who give to 
others what they can only claim by virtue of 
ſuch a right; but leaves ſuch actions their 
whole luſtre and merit. Notwithſtandi 
any ſuch right, men are obliged to their be- 
nefactors for doing what they could not have 
been conſtrained to do, and which demon- 
ſtrate the goodneſs and - generofify of their 
temper ; being ſo an act of juſtice, as at the 
ſame time to have the nature of 4 g/t. 
255 The 
£ Pag. 21, 86. 
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The offices of civility, gratitude, and charj.. 
ty, ſtand upon this foot. It is the fly fort 
of right that the Roman law intends by the 
word Tn, his 601 ; as the other is ex 
ſed by a in the Greek, in the Latin by 
as * or meritum, and by worthineſs in 
Engliſh. Akin to this is * Senecas Gitinell 
on between beneficium, offecium, and miniſte- 
rium; at leaſt it may well enough be brought 
in here to illuſtrate the diſtinction before 
mentioned. A benefit is ſomething given 
te which might without any reproach have 
te been withheld. An office is of a ſon, a 
tc wife, or of any of. thoſe perſons whoſe 
te relations to us put them under a kind of 
te obligation to aſſiſt us; at the ſame time 
te that we cannot compel them to give us 
* this aſſiſtance. A miniſtry is of a ſervant, 
te that is of a fave, not ſervus conductitius, 
* who has nothing to claim from his maſter 
*« for the ſervice which he performs to 
* him,” Thus by doing to another what 
in ftri& juſtice we are bound to do, we can- 
not Pons: to boy: him under any obligati- 
den a: 


beer. II. The Jitinaion 57 22 8 
ed on this diſtinction of right i is into femple 
and mixed, or according to Puffendor f uni- 
ver ſal and particular, according to Gro- 
fu. Us expletory and attributive. By 7 
0 ple 

a De Benef. L. 3. C. 18. 
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je juſtice I underſtand juſtice in the 
firifeft notation of the word, of which 
* Cicero ſays, Hæc una virtus omnium eſt do- 
mina & regina virtutum. © That it is the 
« miſtreſs and queen of all the other virtues.” 
J call it fimple juſtice, becauſe it is mere 
juſtice. By mixed juſtice I mean that which 
has other virtues joined with it, as humanity, 
liberality, and the like, from which it has 
its denomination ; lofing its own name like 
a river, which at its firſt riſe is called by 
one name, and after its mixture with other 
ſtreams by another. Juſtitiæ conjuncta eff 


beneficentta, ſays Cicero, Beneficence is con- 


e nected with juſtice.” And again, Inju- 
ſtitiæ duo ſunt genera, &c. © There are 
« two kinds of injuſtice, one of thoſe who 


* do an injury to others; another with 


te which they are chargeable, who negle& 
* to defend and vindicate the injured, when 
« it is in their power.” And to the ſame 
purpoſe 5 Antoninus, A man may be un- 
e juſt not only by ding, but neglecting to 
« do ſomething.” Theſe great men, from 
the paſſages now quoted, appear to have 
had a more extenſive idea of juſtice, than 
that word commonly ſuggeſts, and to have 
been of opinion, that the duties of humanity 
are parts of juſtice properly fo called. b 

5 F rer 


| * 
, 8 De Office, L. 3. Ak 6. 
„„ 
2 Here Stable, L. 9. C. 5. 
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en, III. 1 begin. with nul e or 
| juſtice 1 in the /{ri# ſenſe of the word. This 
is well defined by the b Civil Law. Juſli- 
tia eſi conſtans & perpetua valuntas Jus ſuum 
cuique tribuendi. © ©. Juſtice is a, conſtant 
<« and prevailing will or diſpoſition to ren- 
<« der to every one his due. By wvoluntas 
muſt be meant not any inclination, but one 
that is prevalent, and raiſed to a fixed diſpo- 
ſition, For an inclination to, juſtice which 
is maſtered by ſome ſtronger. inclination, 
cannot be ſaid to be a will or diſpoſition, 
ſince it is impoſſible a man ſhould be un- 
juſt who has a will to be juſt, The will 
_ neceſſitates all thoſe W e which are in a 
man's power. Juſtice, as Ariſtotle, and 
others after him, have obſerved, (and the 
ſame may be ſaid of all the other virtues) 
may be attributed to perſons or actions. To 
- conſtitute a juſt perſon he muſt ſtudy to do 
Juſt things, and to do them juſtly, or out of 
regard to his duty ; ; not to ſerve by-ends. 
A juſt perſon may do an unjuſt action, and 
an unjuſt perſon an action that is juſt; each 
acts contrary to his proper character; the 
one out of infirmity, the other from the mo- 
tives of intereſt or vain- glory. The one, as 
ſoon as he comes to reflect repents of the in- 
juſtice he has done, as the other does of his 
bo | good 


R „ 


h Inſtitut. 1, 1. 
i Eth. ad Nicom. L. 2, C. 1 
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good actions, if they do not anſwer his end 
in doing them. The medium between the 
juſt man and the unjuſt is he, who in his 


general courſe acts juſtiy, but not upon juft - 


and right principles. 
Szer. V. What has been now faid puts 


me in mind of an obſervation of Monſieur 


Evremont's, which J doubt hath too much 
truth in it; © that there is a * ſecret averſion 


« to juſtice in men, and though they may 
« ſeem to do what is juſt, yet it is often 
* not from any inclination they have to act 
« from the principles of ;u//ice. Generofity, 
« friendſhip, and greatneſs of ſoul, are the 
« general ſources of our actions. Charity 
« ſupplies our neighbours wants, liberality 
« beſtows, and generoſity obliges ; and out 


« of a greatneſs of ſoul we ſcorn to cheat: 
0 


* 


6 


0 
« ceſſity alone gives it a ſhare in our acti- 
« ons: It is this latent averſion to juſtice, 

20 cee 1 3 « which 


Upon ſecond thoughts it appears more juſt to human na- 
ture, and to the Author of it, to ſay; not that we have a - 
cret averſion to juſtice, but a ſtronger diſpoſition to generous 
actions, than to actions merely juſt; being prompted to one 
by our affections, to the other only by our reaſon. Beſides 
our moral ſenſe ſtrongly excites us to ind and generous actions, 
as we are by it determined greatly to approve them ; whereas 
we do not greatly approve ourſelves for doing merely juſt acti- 


ons, though we condemn ourſelves ſeverely for unjuſt ones. 


We are not then naturally averſe to juſtice, but more frong- 
ly impelled by natural generefity and kindneſs. | 


but juſtice, which ought to partake in all, 
is laid aſide as too burdenſome, and ne- 
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„ which makes us fonder of giving than 
« receiving, and obliging than acknowledg. 
4. jg; I may add; of conferring a favour 
than paying a debt. Thus we ſee the moſt 
| liberal and generous men are not always the 
moſt juſt ; juſtice includes a regularity which 
bridles them, as being founded on a conſtant 
method of reaſon ; which is often oppoſite 
to thoſe natural impulſes, that are the 
hinges upon which Uberality almoſt e 
turns. 


SzcT: V. Juſtice derives not its being 
from fear, as Mr. Hobbs, following the an- 
cient atheiſtical politicians, affirms it to do; 
who ſuppoſes mankind in their natural ſtate 
to have a licence uncircumſcribed by any 
other bounds, beſides their own natural 
force. A licence which they are induced 
to exchange for a more limited right in ſo- 
ciety, to prevent that war of every one with 
every one; which would be the conſequence 
of every one's inſiſting upon his natural 
rights. This is finding out a ſcandalous ori- 
ginal for one of the beſt things in the world; 
for as Dr. Cudworth ſays excellently ; © ac- 
i cording to this hypotheſis juſtice and civil 
« government are plainly things not good in 
« fhemſelves, nor defireable (being a hindrance 
«oof 5 5 and nothing but ſhackles and 
« te fetters) ut by accident only, as neceſſary 

« evils, 


1 Intellect. Syſtem. p. 891. 
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« evils. They are leſſer evils ſubmitted to 
« purely for the fake of avoiding a greater, 
« From whence it inevitably follows, that 
« all men muſt be ane. Jun, unwillngly 
« juſt, or not with a full and perfect, but 
« mixed will only.” 


Sect. VI. The true principles of juſtice, 
and which can prove its only ſolid founda- 
tion, are ſuch as theſe. 

I. It is reaſonable that his d, who is 
the common Father of mankind, ſhould be 
the meaſure of their behaviour one towards 
another. Now from that reaſonable nature 
which is common to all men, and which they 
| have all received from the ſame fountain of 
| exiſtence, and from that provifon which he 
hath made for the wants of all, bis pleaſure 
is eaſily known to be this: that they ſhould 
| live together like brethren, the oft-ſpring of 
the ſame parent. It can never be thought 
a thing pleaſing to God, who has originally 
the ſame affection for one as for another; 
that one man by fraud or violence ſhould 
uſurp dominion over another, or any way 
| moleſt .or hinder him. Beſides, that this 
would introduce confufion into his works, 
the glory of which is their order and harmo- 
y. From the ſtructure of the natural body 
we perceive it to be the intention of the 
| Creator, that every part and member ſhould 
have its proper degree of nouriſhment and 
| growth z 


| 
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proportion) at the expence of the reſt, it is 
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owth ; and where any one of them thrives 
(if it may be called thriving to exceed its due 


a ſign that body is not in its natural and pri- 
meval ſtate. It is the ſame with the hol: 
body of mankind, among whom it would be 
as unnatural for one man to grow rich or 
powerful by the oppreſſion of his neighbours, 
as for a limb in the animal body to become 
groſs and unweildy, while its fellow mem- 
bers wither and die. * Si enim fic erimu; 
affei, Sc. © If this be the diſpoſition of 
© mankind, that every one for his own ad- 
* vantage ſhould oppreſs and rob his neigh- 
*-bour; it is neceſſary that ſociety, which 
« jg the moſt natural ſtate of mankind, be 
«..intirely diſſolved. Juſt as in the human 
ce body, the whole muſt be weakened and 
6 deſtroyed ; if every member could have 
this perſuaſion and act upon it; that it 
« ſhould flouriſh by drawing to itſelf the 
ce ſtrength and nouriſhment of the member 
« neareſt to it.” Thus from that original 
and untverſal ſociety to which all mankind 
belong, neceſſarily flow obligations to mu- 
tual juſtice; and Mr. Hobbs's tate of war ap- 
pears to contradict the very firſt view of hu- 
man nature. But: beſides this general ſo- 
ciety, particular civil ſocieties have by the 
direction of nature been erected in ſeveral 
parts of the world. I ſay by the direction f 


nature, 


A 


* 


"8 Con De Offic. L. 3. f. 5. | 


Chap VII Diftin&ios, and Principles. 3 ; 7 


nature, the author of which has formed his 
rationul ereatures, with a ſtrong bent and 
inclination to combine into bodies bolitic. It 
is juſtly. therefore obſerved by Cicero, Ut 
abum examina, non fingendorum, Sc. © As 
« {warms of Bees affect and are united to 
« each other, not with the ſole view of 
forming their combs, but being by na- 
« ture ſociable are hence led to unite in 
« forming their cells; ſo mankind, . who 
are by nature much more ſtrongly i in- 
« clined to ſociety, unite their powers of 
e contrivance and action in purſuance of 
* this uniting affection Nor is. that true 
« which is aſſerted by ſome, that it is mere- 
ly the deſire of procuring by the help of 


| & "= thoſe neceſſaries and conveniences, 


« which cannot be had without them, that 


« prompts men to defire. and cultivate ſo- 
| © ciety. . For on the contrary, were every 


« thing proper for food and clothing con- 


* ſtantly brought to us by a divine hand, 
and: every great genius was thus at full li- 
e berty to devote himſelf wholly to ſtudy 
« and contemplation; inſtead of retiring 
from mankind for this purpoſe, he would 


| * ſhun ſolitude, and. ſeek a companion, with 


* whom he might give and receive commu- 
« nications of Knowledge, and exchange 
0 kind offices. It is inclination therefore 
which makes men ſeek e not the bare 
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growth; and where any one of them thrives 
(if it may be called thriving to exceed its due 
proportion) at the expence of the reſt, it is 
a fign that body is not in its natural and pri. 
meval ſtate. It is the ſame with the hol: 
body of mankind, among whom it would be 
as unnatural for one man to grow rich or 
powerful by the oppreſſion of his neighbours, 
as for a limb in the animal body to become 
groſs and unweildy, while its fellow mem- 
bers wither and die. * Si enim fic erimus 
affefi, Sc. © If this be the diſpoſition of 
© mankind, that every one for his own ad- 
ce vantage ſhould oppreſs and rob his neigh- 
ce bour; it is neceſſary that ſociety, which 
« jg the moſt natural ſtate of mankind, be 
«..intirely diſſolved. Juſt as in the human 
e body, the whole muſt be weakened and 
« deſtroyed ; if every member could have 
this perſuaſion and act upon it; that it 
6 ſhould flouriſh by drawing to itſelf the 
ce ſtrength and nouriſhment of the member 
« neareſt to it.” Thus from that original 
and univerſal ſociety to which all mankind 
belong, neceſſarily flow obligations to mu- 
tual juſtice; and Mr. Hobbs's late of war ap- 
pears to contradict the very firſt view of hu- 
man nature. But: beſides this general ſo- 
ciety, particular civil ſocieties have by the 
direction of nature been erected in ſeveral 
parts of the world. I ſay by the direction of 
> | nature, 


u Cic, De Offic, L. 3. F. 5. | 
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nature, the author of which has formed his 
rational creatures, with A ſtrong bent and 


inclination to combine into Bodies line. It | 


is juſtly. therefore obſerved by * Cicero, Ut 
apum exami na, non fingenderum, Sc, © As 
« ſwarms of Bees affect and are united to 
« each other, not with the ſole view of 
forming their combs, but being by na- 


« ture ſociable are hence led to unite in 


« forming their cells; ſo mankind, who 


« are. by nature much more ſtrongly 3 in- 


« clined to ſociety, unite. their powers of 
« contrivance and action in purſuance of 
* this uniting affection Nor is. that true 
« which: is aſſerted by ſome, that it is mere- 
ly the deſire of procuring by the help of 


te pu thoſe neceſſaries and conveniencies, 


« which cannot be had without them, that 


prompts men to deſire and cultivate ſo- 
« ciety. For on the contrary, were every 
« thing proper for food and clothing con- 
« ſtantly brought to us by a divine hand, 
« and every great genius was thus at full li- 
« berty to devote himſelf wholly. to ſtudy 
« and contemplation z inſtead of retiring 


from mankind for this purpoſe, he would 
e ſhun ſolitude, and ſcek a companion, with 


* whom he might give and receive commu- 


« nications of knowledge, and exchange 


cc kind. offices.” It is inclination therefore 


which makes men ſeck A not the bare 
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| + of advantagi ag themſelves by it; 
2170 nature more than to defend then. 
ſelves from violence: And when- ſocieties 
are formed, though juſtice be neceſſary to 
make them flouriſh, and from hence is 
known to be the-4e-// of the great governor 
of the world; yet in the nature of things, 
the oblj, gation to juſtice is antecedent to any 
ſociety Whanteber From the inclinatiom 
to ſociety with which God hath made man, 
we infer his will to be, that juſtice ſhould 
be cultivated, which is neceſſary to the ſup- 
port of ſociety ; but civil ſociety is not the 
original of juſtice.” Were it ſo I would aſk; 
what ſhould withhold' a fronger ſtate from 
invading a weaker, with whom it has nei- 
ther directly nor indirectly any alliance? 
What ſhould hinder it from uſing that force 
which is not tied up by contracts of any 
kind whatſoever ?: There can be noting to 

hos this but ar Juſtice. 25 


rer. VIE 2. The good of the-whal | 13 
to be preferred before the good of any one 
fart, © This is as ſelf-evident, as that the 
whole is greater than a part; for if the 
whole be greater than a part, the good of the 
whole muft be a greater good, than the good 
of one or more ef the parts. Is it good, 
pleaſing to a moſt benevolent Creator, and 
conſequently deſerving the approbation and 
coneurrence of every rational ages = 
ZR1S 
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hir or Ibat man ſhould be happy 7 It is much 


batter tllat à greater" number, and beſt of all 


that an ſhould be ſo. But tell me a way of 
makittg all men happy without a conſtant 
regard to the rules of juſtice. I might have 

red"this as a proof of the former propo- 


| ſition; But judge it better to mention it as a 


reſolves 5uffice; with the ſeveral duties annex- 


| ed thereto,” into this principle, but even the 
| right of ſelf=prefervation ; aſſerting, that it 


cannot Be known, whether any one has a 
fight to preſerve! himſelf, unleſs it be like- 
wife known, whether it conduces to the 
pub good, or be at leaſt conſiſtent with 
it. This, he fays, is the original of our 
ripht® to preſerve ourſelves: Ortus furis no- 
ri a nſtram conſerwationem. But though 
the Hixbt of Jelf=preſervation may it ſome 


| caſes" be limited by the publick good, as of 
the greateſt weight and confideration; yet I 


do nöt think it proper to ſay, that it has its 
original from it. The confiſtence of our pri- 
rate good with chat of the univerſe, 'may be 
the chnantion upon Which our Tight to ſecure 
it s ſufpended, and yet the cauſe be ſome- 
umz Peter 


bountiful gram of out Mater, or the very 
beg which he has given us; which with- 
out atty farther gift ſeems to carry with it a 
0 r 1 
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340 Of Yuſlice n general, its PART II. 
the limitation here given, of this right, viz, 
that we know our ſelf· preſervation to be con- 


ſiſtent with the publick good ; for it is enough 
that we de not know ĩt to be mnconfiftent, 


978 7. VII. 85 It is e reaſinabl: 
that we ſhould or ſhould not do to anotber, 
what we would or would not that he ſhould 
do unto us. Every man is agreed to think 
every other man unjuſt, who deprives him of 
any good thing which he laufully injoys; 
even they are of this mind who make no 
ſcruple of preying upon others. We ſhall 
therefore do well to conſider, that others 
may reaſonably expe& of us, whatever we 
may reaſonably demand of thei. We can- 
not imagine ſurely that al other men are to 
be governed by laws in their dealings with us, 
but that we are to be without lau, or with- 
-out any other law befides our own partial 
al. Our nature is no better than that of 
other men, neither have we a better title to 
our poſſeſſions, than they have to theirs; 
and what reaſon, then can by given, ſince all 
men ſtand upon the ſame level, why they 
ſhould not 2 by the ſame "rule? The 
foundations of this right behaviour towards 
others may be laid in /elf-love ; as ſelt-love 
is not peculiar to this or that man, but con- 
mon to all. If I love myſelf, and therefore 
think it reaſonable that all others ſhould 
avoid doing what would any way prejudice 

me 
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me; every one of them has the ſame love 
for himſclf, and may therefore deſire the 


ſame deportment from me towards them. 


Nature, which inſtructs every man to pre- 


ſerve himſelf, cannot be bring to teach 


any man to hurt another; becaufe upon this 
ſappoſition it muſt diftate contrary things. 
The prime dictate of nature is, that every 


man preſerve himſelf; but that any one man 


ſhould be preſerved; if every man was inju- 
riqus to others would be abſolutely impoſſi- 
ble. Nature or reaſon cannot aim at things 
impoſſible or” contradiQory, and therefore 
direQs every individual to ſeek his own in- 
tereſt, in a way conſiſtent with that of his 


fellow creatures, and conducing to it; be- 
cauſe 1n this way only the happineſs of 4 every 


individual is pofible. © In all doubtful caſes, 


where this. rule, of doing to others as we 
would that they ſhould do unto us, cannot be 


obſerved; it is the beſt way to take the 


ſafeſt part, for a good conſcience is preferable 
to the greateſt gain, And as a Judicious 
a writer obſerves, © if We have a mind to 
* be ſafe we muſt make this a conſtant. rule 
* of action, in matters of duty to do the 
« moſt, in matters of privilege and diyiſions 
* right, and proportions of gain, where 
© there is any doubt, to chuſe the kaft, for 
#6 tis 3 is Je ſafe.” 4b 
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Srer. IX. 4. All men haye their igll. 
and properties, One man has 2 claim. to 
this thing, another to that, one man. to 
more of this world; another to leſs. He 
one who exerciſes his reaſon. can deny. 
Noy if there be right there muſt be juſtice; 
theſe are correlates which mutually ſuppoſe 
one the other: inſomuch that. it is not poſ- 
fible 1 ſhould have a right in any thing, that 
is, a right of injoying and defending it ; and 
at the ſame time another have à right to 
take it away without my conſept. "Theſe 
two rights would be fire and water to one 
another. And this principle is further clear 
ed and ſupported by: what follows. 


Sr. X. 5, Whatever is enjoyed or ph, 
, by eee agent independent of an 
ther, may be uſed, injayed, and managed, 
without being ſubject to the controul of that 
other oF Provided, J. That the poſſeſſor has 

alienated or forfeited: his right. And, 
2. That he ofe it not to the prejudice of 
any other perſon, This principle is extreme- 
ly diffuſive in its conſequences,” I ſhall on- 
ly take notice at preſent. that the natural 

equality of — 1 built upon it; I mean 
an equality of rigbt. For ſeeing all man- 
kind enjoy their beings and their powers of 
FFV. 


Chap. MI. DiftinZions, and Principles. 343 
action, particularly their rational freedom of 
choice and {elf determination, as the gift of 
God; not at the pleaſure of one another; 

thery can be no e that within the for- 


— —5 
let a man's condition be what! it will, be he 


high or low, rich or poor, a prince or a 
ſubject, as he has an equal right to what he 
lawfully, poſſeſſes, with that any other man 
can have; ſo there are certain poſſeſſions, 
the right of which he cannot transfer ta 
another, of which number are life, limb 
and Ii berry, both civil and religious: in al 
which reſpects therefore the meaneſt perſon, 
while innocent, is equal ta the greateſt 
amongſt men. Mr. Hobbs has another way 
of proving the equality of mankind, from 
the equal power they have of doing mſchigf, 
Aguales ſunt, quia ægualia contra fe inviz 
cem poſſunt.. 25 At qui maxima poſſuant ui mir uon 
acidere, ægqualia poſſunt, ſunt igitur . ounes 
bomines. natura inter ſe equates. „ They 
© are.equal, Who can equally miſchief one 
another; hut they who can do the great- 

« eſt miſchief, kill another, are equal in 
e their power of doing miſchief ; there- 
fore all men by nature are _ 7 «This 
24 DOS. Bros 
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A 17 4 quality of Hobbs, fays © Monſieur Bar- 
rac, may be called an equality purely 
0 * phyſical, all the conſequences of which 
ce may. be reduced to this maxim of 

« Jence; that we ought not rafhly to inful | 
« another, becauſe having an equal power 
« againſt us, he may repay the ill turn 
« which he receives from us with ufury, 
« Whereas it is a moral equality, or an equa- 
« Jity of right, that muſt beè laid as the 
« foundation of juſtice.” Puffendorf deduces 
this equality of mankind from the Jameneſs 
of nature ; but does not the objection againſt 
Hobbes account bear in a leſſer degree 
againſt this, that it is a phyſical equality ? 
And muſt we not therefore add what is im- 
plied in the principle above, that this com- 
mon nature is rational, and received fron 
God, not lent us by © our fellow creatures? 


cb XI. The great erh of juſtice 
| oy ſettled, T — come to the di viſſon of 
7 Ariſtotle's lies thus, juſtice is univerſal 
or particular. Univerſal juſtice conſiſting 
in the obſeryation of the laws, which ex- 
tend tp all the actions of mankind capable 
of good or evil, is comprehenſive of the 
whole lift of che virtues. This N ooca- 
fion to the common ſaying, — 4425 
: iy E Maui gone raf Ally 6511 ; 


« All 


F ” Pufſend; De Jure N. 3. 0. „ 
f dideon. Nel. L. 3. L SONS Hol 


*S 


as often as a man turns his virtues to the 
advantage of others his virtue is called 


only of a good 
Particular juſtice reſpects the rigbts of other 
men, and conſiſts in the obſervation of equa- 
lity, or in challenging no more than is our 
own, and in giving to others what is theirs. 
Particular juſtice (the ſame with that I term 


Diſtributive Juſtice is concerned in the 4 
fiributton of things, as honours; money, or 
whatever elſe uſes to be divided among the 


members of a ſociety; for in all theſe there 


is room for equality or inequality, and there- 
fore to diſtribute as we ought is a part of 
juſtiee. Put the caſe, that a ſum of money 
is left in my hands by ſome charitable per- 


ſon to be diſtributed to the moſt proper ob- 


jets, in proportion to the exigencies of their 
caſe, and the worthineſs of the perſons. 
What is charity in the original donor, as to 
me is diſtributive juſtice, ſo that I ſhould be 


unjuft by applying the money to my own uſe ; 


or making a divifion of it contrary to the in- 
tention of the donor, and the reaſon of the 
thing. Commutatzve juſtice ſuperintends the 
management and diſpoſal of ſuch things, as 

BR | come 


only in this, that the larter has reſpect to 
ourſelves, the former to other perſons. For 


juſtice, and he deſerves the character not 
man, but a good citigen. 
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346 Of Fuſtice.in general, it PART II. 
come into gompactis and ogreomehnts ; for 
which reaſon. they call it MH, Con- 
rractiue, or the 10 dropbeſinerof j juſtice, that 
18. torredive, or father directive juſtice, 
And as obligations: may be contracted volun- 
tarily or involuntarily, commutative. juſtice 
has to do with both theſe. With voluntary 
contracts, as buying, ſelling, lending, depo- 
fiting, letting out to hire, and the like. 
With involuntary contracts, whether clande- 
gine, as theft, adultery, poi and the 
like; or violent, as ae imprijening, 
calummating,. Killing, and the like. This 
is the Ariſtotelian — of juſtice, which 
* willing to lay before you, without 

gning to: fallow it. Dr. Mare's is that 
upon which I ſhall proceed, vig. into, 

Ethical, Oecunomical, * Puiitigal, Ethi- 
cal conſiders all mankind as upon a level: 
geconamical as aſſociated into families under. 
the ſeveral relations of  bu/bend..and wife, 
parents and children, maſters and Servants : 
Political as united into publick flates and obli- 
ged to certain e _—_ Wu eee or 
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| lations and Poſſeſſions of our Weigh- 
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HE Pore opts of Jodler, 195 
8 the aul Law, are theſe 
* bunte vi vere, alterum non ledere, 
fuum cuique tribuere. © To live honeſtly, 
©: to injure no one, and to render to all their 
« que.” By the precept of living honeſtly is 
intended, I ſuppoſe, every part of a virtuous 
behaviour; honeſty and virtue being in the 
Latin tongue *equivalent terms. The two 
laſt precepts belong to Aridi juſtice, and up- 
on them I ſhall ground a diſtinction of jul- 
tice into negative and poſiti ve; though this 
diſtinction is really contained in that ſingle 
precept of © rendering to all their que ;” ſince 
every man has a right to exemption from in- 
Jurious actions, which is negative juſtice, x 
We 


8071 


2 Inflitut. 1, 1. 
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well as to the performance of all thoſe acti- 
ons which by cuntract, or any other way 
are due to him, which 1 18 boſiti ve juſtice; 
8o that if L proceed upon. the diſtinction of 
juſtioe into theſe two parts, not injuring an- 
other, and rendering 70 all their due, it is 
only that I may not be thought wanting in 
reſpect, to what is become venerable by long 
uſage: Some diſtinguiſh between inſuſtitia 
and injuria; and if we have a mind to do 
ſo too, the cleareſt diſtinction ſeems to be 
that, which is ſuggeſted by the diſtinction 
of juſtice now given. Jzjuſtice is oppoſed 
to juſtice in general, whether negative or 
poſitive; an imury to negative juſtice alone. 
An 2njury is aii ſfully doing to another what 
ought not to be done. This is infuſtice too, 
but is not the whole idea of it; for it is in- 
juſtice. alſo to refuſe or neglet? doing what 
_ ought to be done. An injury mult. be wil- 
fal y. committed, whereas it is enough to 
make a thing 1, that it happens thro 
a culpable — From what has been 
now obſerved it appears, that the common 
maxim, Volenti non fit injuria. * That is no 
injury, which is done to another with his 
F conſent,” will not hold. Puffendorf in- 
deed, who ſaith, it would be iz juſtice to kill 
a man who defired i it, denies that it would 
be an injury; for an injury, he thinks, muſt 
by, eh done. 3 the conſent of the 
perſon 
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350 of Negra Julicr, a Pare I. 
perſon injured. But if it be conſideredꝭ that 
the conſant in this and many like caſes ig 
given by perſons, either not in full poflefſi- 
on of themſelves, or not fully knowing the 
nature and ſtate of the action, it ought to be 
reckoned as no conſent: And where it leaves 
the ad ion unjuſt, as Puffendorf himſelf owns 
it does, cannot take away ny es 
of it. It is to me a thing as plain as any in 
Morality, that the plea of conſent is of no 
weight at all, as often as that confent is ex- 
— by force, or proceeds from a violent 
paſſion, from u dereliqion of -reafen, from 
miſtake, or from necęſiry; of which more 
will be faid | hereafter. A perſon may be 
Injured in his: ſoul, his 19555 his e _ 
een 50 hu en 0 | 


"Bnow, IL «1; en may in injure a perion in 
his: - foul, by miſleading. the Judgment into 
hurtful errors, by corrupting! the imagination 
with impure: nf ſnal ideas, or by perverting 
the u = evil choices and actions. And if 
we conſider an atheiſticui or a licentious and 
debauched writer in this vier, we muſt be 


to anſwer for than a publick robber. And 
the wit and falſe colours of reaſoning which 
they uſe, to hide and fweeten the poiſon of 
their opinions and: ſentiments, only add to 
their guilt. As many readers as they cor- 
rupt, ſo * perſons do W injure in nr 
mo 


Chap VII. / Injuries againſ athers; 351 
moſt valuable intereſts; Nay; as they write 
with # defpe, if not hope, to be read and 
approved by all, they are chargeable with | 
an attempt to ſeduce al they can into the 
ſetvice of the devil; and like him; their 
maſter, to "deſtroy all mankind Yet fars 
ther, we may injure the foul of another by 
wounding it wirh grief, or by throwing him 
into a violent paſſion; which whoſoever 
does out of a malicious pleaſure to fee others 
uneaſy, or expoſe themſelves, is guilty of 
very great barbarity. Finally, per ſecutors, 
who' ſucceed in their compulſive meaſures, 
do the greateſt injury to the ſouls of all over 
whom they prevail ; fince external violence, 
fines or puniſhments, cannot alter the real 
ſentiments, or produce an inward conviction, 
though they may bring men to an external 
profeffion. An external profeſſion, even of 
the truth; contrary to the inward ſentiment, 
is bypocrify, and renders thoſe guilty of it 
moſt diſpleaſing to God, who before being 
Aincere, though mtaken, were pleaſing to 
| him; the fuceeſsful perſecutor does therefore | | #4 
the greateſt injury to the ſouls of ſuch, while | 
he impiouſſy invades the vighis of God and 
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Sve. Hl. 2. We may injure another in 
his boch theſe following ways. By Homi- 
eideʒ or bringing death upon the body, which 
when done with a premeditated deſign, w- 
15 ther 
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ther immediately by ourſelves, or by others, 
as our inſtruments, is downright murder: 
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when undefigned!y, or not out of maulice pre- 
penſe, is by our law called Manſlaughter, 
and is capable of degrees of guilt, according 
A8 there is mor S Or leſs of the will. in it. 
Near akin: to this is knowingly: preventing 
life, where otherwiſe. it would have been 
a thing often practiſed by ill women, and 


vindicated by the © Jeſuits; though it muſt 


be hard to ſhow any great difference be- 
tween deſtroying life, and deſtroying what 
if let alone would have had life. Si multe- 
rem viſceribus ſuis vim intuliſſe, quo partum 


. abigerit, conſtiterit; eam in exilium praſes 
provinciæ exiget. *© If it is proved, that a 


„ woman has deſtroyed the child with 
which ſhe was pregnant, let her be ba- 
<, niſhed;” ſays the * Civil Lau- By diſ- 
membering the body, by wounds and blows, 
by /avery- and impriſonment, or any. unjuſt 
reſtraints upon its liberty, by robbing it of 


its chaſtity, or by prejudicing its health, or 


cauſing any diſorder in it. The particular 
conſiderations, which aggravate the injuſtice 
committed in either of theſe inſtances, are 
too notorious to need naming; I ſhall chere- 
fore inſiſt on ſomething more material. 


Every man holding his body by an imme- 


diate tenure from God, to diſlodge the ſoul 
9 oro rio from 


»Mourale des Jeſuites. Tome 2. 
Tr Digeſt. 48, 8, 8. | 


Chap. VIII. of Injuries againſt others. , 353 
from its proper manſion, or any way to in- 
commode it, belongs to none but the ſove- 


reign proprietor, or ſuch as have authori- 
ty or leave from him to do it. It is not 
lawful to hurt another's body but in theſe 
three caſes, viz. Self-defence, a forfeiture of 
it to publicꝶ juſtice either in whole or in part, 
or an immediate call from God, which laſt 
_ juſtified the Mraelites in putting the inhabi- 
tants of Canaan to the ſword. Theſe two 
laſt caſes are plain enough without any 


comment annexed ; the buſineſs of ſelf-de- 


fence has more difficulty, 


StcT. IV. Some to treat this matter with 


the greater clearneſs, conſider man firſt in a 
ſtate of natural liberty, and then as ſubjec®- 


to civil government; but the difference oc- 
caſioned by theſe different ſtates does not ſo 


much reſpect ſelf-defence, ſtrictly fo called, 


as the revenging of an injury, or caution 
againſt it, For either I am able to avoid 
the injury offered me, without oppoſing 
force to force, and then I am obliged to 


take the jafer courſe, in whatever ſtate I am 


conſidered, whether of nature or ſociety ; or 
I cannot, and then I am ordinarily allowed 
by the laws of ſociety to go as far in my de- 
fence as I could warrantably have done in 
a ſtate of nature. As to the revenging an 
injury received, or 22 one threaten- 
ed, there is, I confeſs, a great deal of dif- 


Vor. II. A a ference. 
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454 Of Negative Juſtice, and Part II. 
ference. Out of ſociety every man is his own 
magiſtrate, and may puniſh the wrongs done 
him according to the proportion, at which 
his oe reaſon rates them. Nay further, 
he is intruſted by nature with a general exe- 
cution of her laws, ſo that if any other per- 
ſon ſuffers he has a right to avenge him. 
For he who notoriouſly violates the rights 
of any ſingle perſon, violates that law of 
nature which is the common band of the 
whole ſpecies, and thereby becomes an out- 
law, and may be juſtly puniſhed by: any one 
that meets him. Therefore Cain having 
murthered Abel his brother is afraid, that 
every one -who found him would flay him, 
Gen. iv. 14. That this is right reaſoning, 
I appeal to the manner of proceeding be- 
tween independent kingdoms and flates*; which 
in reſpect of one another remain in a true 
ſtate of nature. Does a prince unjuſtly in- 
vade his neighbour's dominions ? Other po- 
tentates, though not immediately concerned, 
arm againſt him; for by waging an unjuſt 
war againſt ſome particular ſtate, he is un- 
derſtood to declare war againſt the reſt, and 
to make the ruin of the one a ſtep to the 
conqueſt of the other. This holds more 
eſpecially when the injury is of that nature, 
as to put the injured perſon himſelf out of a 
capacity of revenging it. His cauſe, by this 
means, evidently becomes the cauſe. of man- 
Aub Is | f kind, 
See above, pag. g . 


% | "5 
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kind, who may and ought to proſecute the 


wrong doer, till he hath made ſatisfaction 
for the wrong he hath done. 


SET. V. As to cautionary' methods of 
preventing injuries in a fiate of nature, Mr. 
Hobbs gives men full liberty to begin hoſti- 
lities for injuries barely ſuſpected, if it be on- 
ly that another has it in his power to do 
them. I ſhall not ſtay to confute ſo wild an 
opinion, having in another place {aid enough 
to ſhow the abſurdity of the principle upon 
which it reſts, viz. * that every nan in a 
ate of nature has a right to every thing. 
Others therefore, more reaſonably, reſtrain 
this liberty of uſing cautionary force, to the 
dſcovery of an intended wrong by words, or 
by overt” actions as ſignificant as words. 
Thus does the caſe ſtand in a ſtate of natural 
independence, with relation to the puniſh- 
ment of an injury done, or guarding againſt 
an injury feared. But to the members of ſo- 
ciety this is not allowed, who would be 
guilty of invading the office of the publick 
magi/irate, ſhould they take upon them to 
be judges in their own cauſe; and neglect- 
ing the ſecurity which the law hath pro- 
vided, ſhould have recourſe to ways of pre- 
vention, not only beides but contrary to the 
decrees of the ſtate. But to return to the 
ie A a 2 _ 

De Cie. Cx; 5 1. 
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caſe of Self-defence. Some condemn all re. 
\ © fiſiance, whatſoever be the evil offered, or 
whoſoever be the perſon that offers it, 
Others will not admit that it ſhould paſ; 
any farther than bare reſiſtance. Others fay, 
that it muſt never be carried ſo far as hazard. 
ing the fe of the aſſailant; and ! others 
again, who deny it not to be /awful in ſome 
caſes to kill the aggreſſor, at the ſame time 


_ affirm it to be a thing more laudable, and 


conſonant to the Goſpel, to chuſe rather to 
loſe one's life in imitation of Chriſt, than to 
ſecure it.at the expence of another's, in pur- 
ſuance of the permiſſion of nature. 


Sxcr. VI. Notwithſtanding the great 


names Which may appear on the fide of any 


of theſe opinions, I take leave to ſay ; that I 


cannot but think neceſſary ſelf-defence, tho 
it proceeds to the Rilling of another to fave 
one's ſelf, is in common caſes not barely 
permitted but injoined by nature ; and that a 
man would be wanting to the author of his 
being, to ſociety, and to himſelf, to abandon 
that life with which he is put in truſt. 
That a perſon forfeits his own life to the 
ſword of juſtice, by taking away another's 
unprovoked, is a principle not to be dil 
puted. This being ſo, I aſk, whence ſhould 
ariſe the obligation to let another kill 5 
rather 


v Sce Taylor in his great Exemplar, and Biſhop Blackbal's 
' Sermons, Vol. 4. Serm. 4. 
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rather than venture to ſave myſelf by de- 
ſtroying my enemy ? It cannot ariſe from a 
regard to ſociety, which by my ſuffering an- 
other to kill me loſes fo lives; that of an 
honeſt man by unjuſt violence, and that of 
his murderer, if it can be called a loſs, by 
the hand of juſtice, Whereas by killing 
the invader of my life, I only fake a life 
which muſt otherwiſe have been forfezte 
and preſerve the life of an innocent perſon. 
Nor for the ſame reaſon can there be any 
ſuch obligation arifing from the /ove of our 
neighbour ; ſince I do not really fave his life 
by parting with my own, but only leave 
him to be put to death after a more igno- 
minious manner by the publick executioner. 
And if it be ſaid, that I diſpatch him with 
his fins upon him into the other world, 
which he might have lived long enough to 
repent of, 1f legally condemned ; as he muſt 
anſwer for that, who brought me under a 
neceſſity of uſing this method for my own. 
preſervation ; ſo I myſelf may not be ſo well 
prepared, or may not think myſelf ſo, or ſo 

well aſſured of it, as to venture without a 

more exact purifying of my ſoul into the 

| preſence of my great judge : and no charity 

obliges me to prefer the ſafety of another's 
| foul to my own. Let us therefore inquire, 
when, and againſt whom, ſelf-defence may 
be with juſtice practiſed. 


A a z SECT. 
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Srcr. VII. 1. In caſe of \ an attempt 
made upon the life of a perſon, againſt 
which he has no other way of ſecuring him. 
ſelf, but repelling force by force, he may 
make uſe of this. So the Civil Law de- 
termines, Qui latronem inſidiatorem occiderit 
non tenetur, utique fi alter periculum effugere 
non poteſt. He who attacked by a robber 
“ and murderer ſhall kill him is guiltleſs; 
&« ſince he could. not otherwiſe preſerve 
« himſelf,” And not only he who direct- 
ly aims at my life, but who would deprive 
me of a limb, may be thus dealt with; for 
beſides that the los of a part may be mortal 
in the conſequence, it is never to be re- 
paired. 

2. It is generally eſteemed wake! to kill 
in the defence of chaſtity, ſuppoſing there be 
no other way of preſerving it ; not only cur 
own, but the chaſtity of a perſon whom we 
may call ours, as a wife, or a daughter, 
faith the * Civil Law. Item divus Hadri- 
anus reſcripſerit, eum qui ſiuprum fibi vel ſul: 
per vim inferentem occidit, dimittendum. 
« It is a reſcript of the Emperor Hadrian, 
ce that whoever kills a perſon by force, en- 
e deavouring to violate his or his families 

„ chaſtity, ſhall be free from puniſhment.” 
Maimonidess reaſon for the lawfulneſs of 
þ killing 
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killing the injurious, in the defence of life 
or chaſtity, 1s, that theſe: ixjuries are irre- 
parable. No one, I fancy, will deny this 
method of preſerving one's. chaſtity to be 
juſtifiable in a fate of nature, and if fo, it 
muſt be the ſame in ſociety; ſince it is not 

ſſible the injurious perſon ſhould ever 
make ſatisfaction for a wrong of this ſort, 
whatever fine or puniſhment the magiſtrate 
may lay upon him. But then the reſtriction 
of the Cai] Law in another caſe muſt be 
underſtood here, that it be done fuendi dun- 
taxat, non etiam ulciſcendi cauſa, © for de- 
« fence cf chaſtity, not in revenge fur the 
« violation of it.” After the injury is com- 
mitted it is no longer ſelf-defence to kill the 
perſon who did it, but revenge, which ought 
to be left to the magiſtrate, 


SECT. VIII. 3, What muſt be ſaid of 
injuries which do not touch life or chaſtity, 

as a box on the ear, a blow with a cane, or 
robbing one of money or goods? As to little 
injuries, ſuch as thoſe of the firſt kind, I 
doubt not the lawfulneſs' of reſiſting them, 

but not unto death. Charity would forbid 
this even in a Hate of nature, as juſtice itſelf 

does in ſocrety, and much more do the pre- 
cepts of the Goſpel forbid it. It is therefore a . 
a ſtrange thing, as Grotius obſerves, taat 
EEC 

1 Digeſt. 49, 2, 4c. 

” De lun Ba de. L. 2, C.. . 10. 


260 Of Negative Juſtice, and PaxrrT II. 
there ſhould be found Chriſtian divines, who 
not only permit men to murder that they 
may prevent a box on the ear, but even after 
it is given, and he who did it is fled; for 
the recovery, as they pretend, of a man's 

honour. You may well think none but Fe. 
ſuits are capable of being the authors of ſuch 
a decifion. In the defence of our goods it is 
to be conſidered of what value they are, and 
whether we are able to bear the loſs: of 
them. In caſe the damage ſuſtained would 
be conſiderable, Grotius thinks, ſetting 
& aſide divine (he cannot mean natural but 
© revealed) and human laws, the robber, 
ce if need be, may be made to pay for his 
« faults with his life: but under the Goſpel 
« he judges this to be prohibited.“ I am 
much of the ſame mind as to the unlawful- 
neſs of ſuch defence, but not altogether for 
the reaſons given by that author and others, 
namely, my neighbours being made in the 
image of God, and of the ſame blood as my- 
ſelf. For if theſe reaſons alone prove their 
point, they alſo make it unlawful to proſe- 
cute a man for any kind of robbery which 
is puniſhable with death; fince by ſuch a 
par I as effectually take away his 
ife, as if I did it with my own hands. 
The reaſon therefore which determines me 
is this, that nothing can make amends for 

the diſproportion between the life of a 2 
an 
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and a ſum of money; but the benefit ariſing 
to ſociety from making publi ck examples of 
the diſturbers of its peace, And there be- 
ing no ſuch advantage to be expected from 
killing a man privately who would rob us, 
it is, I believe, ſeldom warrantable to fly 
to this extremity. I ſay ſeldom, for in caſe 
it be a nan all that the robber would take 
from him, and he would be ruined by the 
loſs; I ſhould be cautious of pronouncing 
him guilty of a cruel action in killing the 
12 The law of * Moſes allowed of kill- 
ing a night thief, and the ſame does the 


(Civil Law, which further permits the kill- 


ing a thief by day who comes armed with a 


dangerous weapon; becauſe it is plain he 


does it with a deſign to make uſe of it, if 


he finds any reſiſtance. The reaſons given 
for that law of Moſes are, that it may be 
ſuppoſed that a thief in the night comes to 
kill, as well as to fteal; at leaſt to kill if he 
cannot jo fa paſs undiſcovered : and 


that in the night a thief is not ſo eaſily known 
and apprehended, as one who practiſes his 
trade by day. 


WITET IX. Under the. i inquiry concerning 


the perſons againſt whom we have this right 


| of ſelf=de 77 efence there are theſe following queſ- 
tions, 


. May 


0 Exod. xxii. 2. 


9 Digeſt, 48, 8, 9. 
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362 Of Negative Juſtice, and PAR x II. 
1. May an innocent perſon, who by being 
in the way hinders our defence or flight, be 
killed or hurt for felf-preſErvation ? If by a 
ſmall hurt of another, who ſtands accident. 
ally in my way, I can fave my own life, I 
ſhould not ſcruple to be the. cauſe of it, and 
ſhould take it for granted that I had his 
conſent ; but if no expedient excepting 
what would probably indanger his life is to 
be found, I am to look upon my way as 
hedged up with a bound which I am for- 
bidden to paſs. * lum ſolum qui vim infert 
ferire conceditur. He alone who offers 
6e the violence, may be lawfully wounded 
ce by us for our. preſervation,” ſays the Civil 
Law. * Grotius ſays, if we regard nature 
alone, the care of our own ſafety ſeems to 
outweigh all other conſiderations but thoſe 
of charity, which will not admit of it: tho 
I think nothing can be more evident, than 
that juſtice will not allow me to ſave my life 
from the aſſaults of an enemy, at the equal 
expence of a third perſon. | 
2. Is it lawful to defend ourſelves by kill- 
ing a perſon of much greater worth than our- 
ſelves, and whoſe life is of more importance 
to the ſtate? * Grotius and Puffendorf hold 
the negative; but I cannot conceive upon 
what ſufficient grounds : ſince notwithſtand- 


ing 


4 Digeſt. 9, 2, 45. 

De Jure Belli, &c. L. 2. C. 4. 
„„ 

t De Jure Nat. & Gent. L. 2. C. 5. F. 2. 
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ing the ſuperior worth of the aſſailant, his 
life when be kills me is 2pſo facto forfeited 
to the law; ſo that if I prevent by his death 
the intended murther, there is only the loſs 
of one life inſtead of two. The conſidera- 
tion of greater worth hath ſeldom if ever 
place, but in caſes like that mentioned by 
v Cicero, of two perſons in a ſhipwreck get- 
ing a plank between them, which will not 
ſerve both. Sibine uterque rapiat an alter 
cedat alteri ? Sc. Shall each try to appro- 
« priate it to himſelf by violence, or one of 
« them voluntarily yield it to the other? let 
e one yield it to the other, whole life is 
of ſuperior worth, or of more importance 


* to the publick.” 


Sect. X. 3. Suppoſing one under dirac- 

tion, or in liquor, or miſtaking me for ano- 
ther man, will kill me, if I do not kill 
him, what is permitted me in this caſe ?. 
No doubt to kill him, and with as much 
reaſon as I deſtroy a neighbour's beaſt that 
attacks me ; which not having underſtand- 
ing to know any evil in what he does, can- 
not be guilty of any injuſtice in doing it. 
4. Againſt a Parent, who in his paſſion 
attempts my life, what have I to do? Any 
thing but extinguiſh that life which was the 
fountain of my own. This would be fo 
unnatural, that I think it much better to 
Bs | ſuffer 

De Offic, L. 3. C. 23. 


| 


364 Of Negative Juſtice, and Parr II. 
ſuffer death myſelf: and though the ſtate 
may in me loſe a good ſubject, yet that loſs 
is abundantly compenſated by the example 
of filial love which I ſhall leave to my fellow 
ſubjects. T7 Ir f 
5. Againſt my Prince, how far may I 
carry the defence of myſelf? If he be a 
known fyrant, more may be indulged than 
upon ſuppoſition of his having the character 
of a juſt prince, and conducting affairs with 
a wiſe hand. For ſhould ſuch a one ſet 
upon me in a paſſion, I ought in this caſe 
to account his life /acred, and the giving up 
my own a glorzous ſacrifice to my King and 
F 7 2 9 ls 
6. What may the injurious perſon do in 
his own defence, againſt one whom he hath 
provoked by aſſaulting him, or by ſome 
other injury? Suppoſing him to repent of 
the wrong which he hath done, that he 
profeſſes repentance and offers reparation, 
and all this is not accepted ; he comes to be 
upon the ſame terms, and to have the fame 
privilege. of defending himſelf, as if he had 
not been firſt in the offence. 


SECT. XI. 3, Another way of injuring a 
neighbour is in his effeem and character, and 
this 7wo ways, in our own opinion of him, 
and in the opinion of others. | 

1. In our own opinion of him by falſe 
judgments, thinking evil of him n, he 

| QES 
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does not deſerve it; or by raſb judgments, 
which as to the injuſtice of them differ little 
from thoſe which are falſe : for how true ſo- 
ever the judgment may be as to the object, 
yet being wrong in the foundation, I cannot 
be excuſed, who owe it to chance and not 
to evidence that I am in the right. No one 
ought to paſs ſentence upon another without 
a ſufficient: reaſon, and where the reaſon is 
only probable, he ought not to be pofiriue 
and certain ; but on the contrary to hope, 
and to be willing to believe the beſt. A 
raſh or falſe judgment may be concerning 
actions or perſons. Cgncerning actions whe- 
ther good, attributing a good action to an 11 
principle ; or bad: and that both as to the 
fact and the guilt, As to the fad, that a 
man did an action which he did not, or 
which we cannot ſay that he did. As to 
the guilt, aggravating an action which has, 
or poſſibly may have, many ſoftening cir- 
cumſtances to extenuate it. Concerning 
perſons, both their fate and their hearts; 
their fate, that they are bad men, becauſe. 
they have done ſome bad actions; or perhaps 
merely becauſe they have not the ſame view 
of things that we have: their hearts, that 
they believe not what they profeſs, intend 
not what they promiſe, and are otherwiſe 
minded than they declare. Falſe and raſh 
judgments would be very unjuſt, were it for 
no other reaſon, than that every man has a 


right 


* 


3 66 | Of Negative Juſtice, and PAR x II. 
right to paſs uncenſured in the opinion of 
every other man, till he hath given evident 
occaſion for the contrary treatment. But 
that which renders the matter worſe is, that 
the injuſtice ſeldom ſtops at a bare ſpecula- 
tive judgment, but the judgment influences 
the affe&:ons, the words and actions. From 
thinking ill of another it is to be feared we 
ſhall proceed to ſpeak ill of him, if not to 
do ill to him; at leaſt the affections will be 
alienated, and this will keep us from doing 
him thoſe good offices, which he may expect 
from us. | 0 5 


SECT. XII. 2. In the opinion of others by 
defamation, or prejudicing his name and re- 
putation. Of this injuſtice there are ſeveral 
forts, and different ways of management. 

1. Falſe witneſs, in which it is hard to 
ſay, whether the injuſtice to our neighbour, 
whom we wrong in the moſt egregious and 
complicated manner; or the impiety towards 
God, in ſupporting a falſe teſtimony by a 
ſolemn appeal to him, be the greateſt. 

2. Contumely, or charging a man to his 
face with a crime, which either we ou⁰ſelves 
have forged, or which we now to have been 
forged by ſome other perſon. . This is com- 
monly reckoned to be a more honourable 
way of attacking a man, than thoſe which 
are more fly and clandeſtine; as indeed in 
this reſpe& it is, that it gives the injured 

2 | party 


* 


* 
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party an opportunity of vindicating himſelf, 
But then if the calumniator have a hard 

forehead to perſiſt undaunted in the charge, 
and wit enough to make it look plauſible, as 
it argues a greater impudence in this ſin, ſo 
it is perhaps as ſucceſsful a method to ruin 
a perſon's reputation as moſt, For the com- 
pany obſerving the confidence of the aſſailant 
will be apt to think, it is truth which keeps 
him in heart, and gives him an air ſo bold 
and ſerious. | 


Nam cum magna male ſupereſt audacia cauſe 
Creditur a multis fiducia. | 
Frog > „ *. Sat. 13. 


For confidence in fin when mix'd with zeal 
Seems innocence, and looks to mult as well. 


3. Detraction or backbiting, falling foul 
on the reputation of another in his abſence. 
When this is done openly it is flander, when 
carried as a ſecret it is whiſpering. And by the 
way, this latter often does more miſchief than 
the former. For when an ill report is com- 
municated under the terms of a ſecret, it 1s 
thought to proceed from a tenderneſs for 
the perſon's reputation, and to be for that 
reaſon the more likely to be true. 

4. Reproach, or expoling another for ſome 
natural infelicity, either in body or mind, 
or 
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or for ſome calamity into which he is fallen, 
or ſome miſcarriage of which he has been 
guilty, and by this treatment of him bring- 
ing him into contempt with others. Gene. 
raliter vetuit Prætor, Sc. The Pretor's 
te edict in general forbids whatever tends to 
ic make another infamous. And if any one 
te ſays or does any thing with this deſign, 
e the perſon injured ſhall have his action 
« againſt him.“ NASH 


Srcr. XIII. It makes no eſſential differ- 
ence in the nature of the injuſtice, after 


what manner the aſſault is made upon our 


neighbour's reputation ; whether by alledg- 
ing ſome particular fact, or only in general 
terms, as thus; I know very bad of him, but 
will be ſo generous as to conceal it. Theſe 
random innuendoes often leave a very ill im- 
preſſion on the minds of the hearers ; and 
though there may be ſomething at the bot- 
tom, yet diſpoſe them to ſuſpe& the matter 
to be much worſe than it really is ; and that 
it is becauſe the particulars are too bad to be 
told, that I forbear naming them. Whe- 
ther it be indirecily, as I am not this or that, 
intimating, that my adverſary is ſo; or di- 
rely accuſing him in ſo many words of 
ſomething bad. In ſhort, we are not to 
raiſe or ſpread an ill report of our neighbour 


which is falſe in whole or in part, or which 


| we 
* Digeſt. 47, 10, 27. 
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we have not good reaſon to believe true: nor 
to tart. or propagate an ill report of him, 
tho known by us to be true, without a ſu 
cient cauſe for ſo doing. New that is a fuf- 
ficient cauſe, which in the judgment of pru- 
dence and charity may paſs for ſuch. As 
when it may be for the glory of God; and 
thus it may ſometimes be of uſe to lay open 
to the world the true character of one, who 
is a declared enemy of religion, and a 
ſpreader of atheiſtical principles. When 
the conſideration of the publick welfare de- 
mands it of us in the way of information or 
teſtimony. Eſt interdum pro injuriante pre- 
ſumptio, quod ſcilicet non habuerit animum in- 


juriandi, nempe ft objecit tale delictum quod 
reipublice interfuit ſcire. *The perſon 


© vho attacks another's character may ſome- 
„times have this juſtification; that he act- 
« ed with no injurious delign, but that the 
% diſcovery of the crime was of importance 
to the commonwealth :” ſays the Civil 
Law, When it is done by way of freven- 
lian, that a man may not be capable of do- 
ing miſchief to ſuch as would be too eaſily 
practiſed on by him, if they were ignorant of 
his character. When it is neceſſary to clear 
my bien innocence, or the innocence of a 


friend, or the reputation of a better man, 


or of {ome others, who are more in number 


than thoſe of whom we ſpeak diſgraceful 


Vor. II. B b truths. 
5 Corvin, i in Digeſt. p. 547. 
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truths, Or laſtly, when it may be a king. 
neſs to the perſon himſelf, Thus it is allow. 
able not only to fell a man his faults between 
him and me, but to imploy another to do it, 
if he hath more power and authority with 
him, and by a friendly reproof, may be a 

means of his amendment. | 


Sxcr. XIV. Again, when there is a /uf- 
ficient cauſe; malice, envy, paſſion, or any 
other ſiniſter aim, or principle, ought not 
to mingle with it. As a witty * Author has 
obſerved in another caſe; * there is a great 
e deal of difference between a good reaſon 
<« and the true one. There may be a very 
* good reaſon why a malefactor ſhould die; 
but the true reaſon of the judge's paſſing 
* ſentence upon him, and the hangman's 
<« executing it, may not be ſo much the 
e ſatisfaction of publick juſtice, as the gra- 
« tifying a ſecret grudge ; and where it is 
&© ſo they are guilty of murder.“ And 
therefore the * Civil Law determines as to a 
perſon's objecting a crime to another, which 
it is for the intereſt of the commonwealth 
to have made publick; Si probari queat, 
objeciſſe illum tale crimen injuriandi anime; 
neque criminis enormitas neque veritus eum ex- 
cuſabit, © If it can de proved, that the 

e AR ct accuſer 
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te accuſer divulged the crime with an inju- 
« rious deſign; neither the enormity of the 
« crime, nor the truth of the charge ſhall 
« excuſe him.“ To conclude, when no- 
thing is to be faid againſt the action itſelf, 
we ought not to miſconſtrue it às to the in- 
tention, or motives of it, endeavouring to 
make others believe it was done out of inte- 
reſt, vain-glory, or any other ſordid and un- 
juſtifiable end. | e Wired 


' Seer. XV. There are ſeveral conſidera- 
tions which ſhew the izjuſtice of 8 
another's good name. Such as the value of 
it, there being few who do not prefer it to 
money, and ſome who had rather part with 
life. The reſentment which the injurious 
perſon has of ſuch treatment, when it comes 
to his own turn to ſuffer it. The conſe- 
quence of a man's loſing his good name, 
which is no other than his being cut off 
from the love and friendſhip of his acquaint- 
ance, and incapacitated for tranſacting his 
affairs with comfort and ſucceſs. And-final- 
0 the drfficulty of making reparation. Re- 
itution here is not ſo eaſy as in other caſes; 
for not to take notice, that people are uſual- 
ly very unwilling to give up an ill opinion, 
of which they have been ſome time poſſeſ- 
ſed; ſuppoſing they were never ſo ready to 
do this, and the guilty perſon to make an 
knowledgment of his fault, yet it cannot 
„X be 
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be hoped that the recantation will reach ſo 
far as the firſt report. Nay, there are theſe 
7200 conſiderations which ſhould reſtrain us 
from ſpeaking even the truth of our neigh- 
bour, when it is to his diſadvantage. 

1. That poſſibly he may live to ſee his 
foll „and repent and grow better, for which 
reaſon we ought not to blacken his reputa- 
tion ; becauſe it will be ſo hard a matter for 
him to get out the ſtain, even though he 
ſhould come to deſerve a better character. 
Now the retaining an ill opinion concerning 
one formerly of an irregular behaviour, but 
fince reformed, is manifeſtly unjuſt and 
conſequently the injuſtice-in a. remote ſenſe 
chargeable upon us, who without neceſſity 
publitied his faults. Ha 

for Admitting that we only ſpeak truth, 
yet it is a thouſand to one, but when it has 
been handed about for farne time, it will 
contract a great deal of dirty falſhood. 
« Every one (as an excellente Writer ex- 

« preſſes it) will be ready of his great 
bounty to add ſomething to the ſtory ;" 
ſo that at long run the fault, which in 1ts 
original was, perhaps, excuſable, ſhall grow 
monſtrouſly big and frightful. Now, for 
certain, thus to magnify a fault 1s great in- 
juſtice, and ſeeing this is the uſual way of 
the world, and we know it to be ſo, we 
are in ſome degree guilty of the injuſtice; 
1 5 becauſe 

. Tillotſon, Vol. 1. Serm 42. 
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becauſe had we not raiſed an ill- report, 
though true, others had not inlarged and 
built falſhoods upon it: this conſidered we 
ſhould abhor the vile practiſe of defaming 
others, and even abſtain from the approaches 
to it, which are ſeveral. When we give ear 
to thoſe who deal in ſlanders. The counte- 
nance and reception they meet with encourage 
them to proceed When we eaſily credit an 
ill report of another—or are ſecretly pleaſed 
when the reports gets ground—It is a wick- 
ed and criminal delight which ſome take, in 
ſeeing a neighbour's reputation run down 
and torn in pieces. I have not mentioned 
any thing of defamatory writings, becauſe 
what has been ſaid of evi/-ſpeaking, holds 
much more againſt theſe, as the injury here 
is both more drf/ufve and more laſting. 
The Civil Law therefore declares, that 
whoſoever compoſes, or publiſhes any wri- 
tings, intended to hurt another's fame, Fa- 
moſos libellbs; if he be found guilty, inteſta- 
bilis ex lege eſſe jubetur, © he ſhall not be per- 
* mitted to give evidence in any affair:” nay 
fays the Code, capitali ſententiæ ſubjugandus 
0% © ſhall be liable to capital puniſhment,” 


SecT. XVI. 4. We may injure a perſon 
in his relations and dependencies ; particular- 
ly in his ſervants, by corrupting them, or 

a he 58 615} EN making 
* Digeſt. 47. 10. 5. 9. 
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making them negle& or quit his ſervice— 


in his children, by drawing them into ill 


courſes, or ingaging them in promiſes or 


contracts without the : conſent of their pa- 


rents— in his «wife, by ſowing ſtrife between 
them, or by uſing inticing methods to alien. 
ate her affections, though it be not with a 


deſign to be lewd with her, but only out of 


yanity to try what conqueſts we can make 
upon the ſex. This is bad enough, but it 
is ſtill worſe, when a waman 1s tempted to 
be falſe to her huſband's bed. And the fin 


is much the ſame when the man goes aſtray, 


the wife having the ſame right in her huſ- 


band, as he in her. The difficulty (if there 
be any) turns upon a ſuppoſition, that the 
buſband or the wife tranſgreſs by conſent, 
This caſe contains a double queſtion. 

I. Whether this conſent being ſuppoſed, 


* 


there be the ſin of adultery? To this, with- 
out any demur, I ſhall anſwer, that there is. 


Adultery is nathing elſe but an unlawful 


commerce of a man and woman, with this 
circumſtance, that one of them at leaſt is in 
a marriage ſtate, The Civil Law indeed 
reſtrains the guilt of adultery. to the wife, 
not reckoning a married man to be guilty of 
it, in his familiarity with a ſingle woman. 


But neither the Canon Law, or the Law of God, 
make any ſuch difference: it is enough that 
one of the offending parties is in a marriage 


ſtate, 
{ Digeſt, 48. 5. Vide Cervin, in locum. 
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ſtate. To argue then upon this definition 
of adultery, that it is a tranſgreſſion of the 
rights of marriage, the wies having the 
conſent of the huſband, or the huſband of 
the wife, does not change the crime, and 
make it not to be adultery; for to do 
this the marriage relation muſt firſt be 
ſuſpended; and with the fame reaſon as a 
married couple might ſuſpend, they might 
by mutual agreement d:/ſokve the marriage 
covenant, which neither the Law of Nature, 
nor pofitive law, will allow them to do. It 
was therefore ridiculous for the? Lacedemoni- 
ans to boaſt of the excellent proviſion they 
had made againſt the ſin of adultery, as if 
every man's readineſs to lend his wife was 
an infallible way of preventing it. 


S ECT. XVII. Qu. 2. Whether there be 
any wrong done to the perſon conſenting? 
This is in a great meaſure determined by 
the reſolution of the former. For what is in- 
juſtice, but breaking in upon another's right ? 
Now if married perſons cannot transfer their 
right in each other, then for a third perſon 
to know either of them, though with the 
other's conſent, is to treſpaſs on the right 
of that other, and muſt conſequently be 
pronounced unjuſt, If married perſons 
might give away their right in each other, 1 
do not ſee but perſon's might as well give 
1 5 B b 4 away 

See Plutarch's Life of Lycurgus. 
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away the right they have in their own bodies, 
and then in fornication, or adultery, there 
would be no manner of injury done to the 
parties immediately concerned. And the 
truth of this notion being granted, I fancy 
it would be hard to prove from the light of 
nature, that there was any thing ſinful in 
ſuch actions. For if I may part with the 
right which I have in my body, I do not 
apprehend, why, for the ſame reaſon, I 

may not truſt another with that right; and 
5 having a right, he may certainly make uſe 
of it without fin. I ſhall only ſay further, 
that“ Augu/tin ſhewed his reaſoning was 
not always infallible, when he defended 
Abraham's lying with Hagar, from his do- 
ing it at the dere of Sarah, which he thinks 
was ſufficient to juſtify him; grounding his 


opinion on a miſtaken ls of St. Pau, 
1 Cor. vii. 4. wh 


SrcT. XVIII. 5. We may 50 guilty of 
injuring another in his worldly goods or piſ- 
ſeffions ; and this two ways. 

1. By doing him a miſchief without any 
advantage accruing thence to ourſelves, The 
ground of this injuſtice' is envy and mahce, 
ſo that beſides the fin of juſtice, there is 
added, by way of oyerplus, a revengeful 
deſign, which is directly contrary to the 
obligations of charity, as well as to the Spi- 
| rit 
b De Civitate Dei. 1.16 © 48; 
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rit of the Goſpel. © Self-love might ſeem a 
little to excuſe an ill action done out of neceſ- 
ty; but to commit an injury, merely for the 
pleaſure we take in ſeeing another ſuffer, is 
the character of the moſt degeneffte of all 
beings. I might throw in this further con- 
fideration to heighten the guilt of this fin, 

that by ſpoiling the goods of another they 
are of uſe to no body, which carries in it 
both a contempt of providence, whoſe boun- 
ties they are, and an injury to the common- 
wealth. 

2. By unjuſtly taking what is 3 85 

which I call %. As to the nature and 
ouilt of which it makes but little difference, 

whether we take what is aciually another's, 
or wickedly intercept what would have 
otherwiſe come to him ; as by forging. or 
altering of wills, or obtaining them by un- 
fair methods. Concerning the latter of 
theſe i Cicero ſays with a good deal of rea- 
fon, Mibi quidem etiam vera hereditates, &c. 
For my part, I think, that inheritances 
* which deſcend to perſons according to 
« Jaw cannot be honeſtly poſſeſſed, if they 
« were procured by flattery and artifice, 

«and not the reward of a ſincere affection. . 


7 And a little after he adds thoſe generous 
l words, © If a good man were poſſeſſed of a 
e ** power, by ſnapping his fingers to inſert 
- + hit name in the wills of the rich without 


it 5 <« their 
De Offic, L. 3. C. 18. 19. | 


cc 
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their knowledge, yet he would never uſe 
<« it, even though he were certain, the 
* fraud would never be ſuſpected? It 
makes no difference neither as to the in JU- 
ſtice, whether the wrong be done by force, 
which is called rapine, or by fraud, which 
the Civil Law makes eſſential to the notion 
of theft ; or by making the Jaw itſelf an in- 
ſtrument of oppreſſion; a thing often practi. 
ſed by great men, who either by intereſt or 
by money, make thoſe below them quit 
the proſecution of their right. Or finally, 
whether immediately or by others whom we 
imploy, or in the fruits of whoſe wicked. 
neſs we knowingly partake. * Lucii Minucii 
Bails, Sc. *© Some perſons brought a 


* forged will of a rich man, L. Minucius 


66 Bafilius from Greece to Rome ; and that 
e they might the more eaſily get the will 
ä had named in it, as joint exe- 
c cutors. with themſelves M. Craſſus, and 
* 2, Hortenfius, two of the moſt powerful 


A, A 


* men in the commonwealth. They, tho' 
** F ay ſuſpected the will to be a n 


yet anne had no ſhare in forging it, did 


« — refuſe to ſhare the profits of other 


e knavery. But was this enough to clear 
« their character? I think not. They ſhould 


ce have been thoroughly honeſt, and not 


“content with ſaving appearances.” 
F | SECT» 
* Cicero. Ibid. C. 18. 
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SxcT. XIX. In a word, it is wnjuft to 
take what is another's without his conſent, 
either given or preſumed as among friends, 
unleſs in theſe two caſes. 7 FF | 
1. That it be done pro tempore, for a time 
only, and in Und to the perſon from 
whom we take it. Sb we take a fword from 
an angry man, and money from a drunkard. 

2. By one who has necęſſity to plead. 
What Seneca ſays in another caſe may be 
applied here, Magna eſt vis neceſſitatis, que 
guicguid cogit excuſat. Great is the au- 
« thority of neceſſity, which excuſes what- 
* ever it compels men to do.” But then the 
neceſſity muſt be real not pretended, and 
the neceſſitous perſon muſt rf try all other 
methods. He muſt take from one who has 
not himſelf equal need of it, and with a full 
intention to make reſtitution when it ſhall 
be in his power, That the taking away 
what is another's, with theſe proviſo's, is 
not theft, or an injurious deprivation, ſeems 
highly probable, becauſe no one has an ab- 
ſolute property in the things of life, exclu- 
five of the ſuperigr right of the Creator, or 
the common right of his fellow creatures in 
caſes of neceſſity. No one will deny, that 
Cod has a power to take from one man and 
give to another; and being the Father of 
all mankind, and making the earth to yield 
. © 28 ſufficient 
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ſufficient for all its inhabitants; when by 


his Providence he hath brought any of them 


into ſuch ſtraits, that they have nothing of 
their ow] whereon to ſubſiſt, it may be 
preſumed a warrant to take what others will 
not give. He who conferred life, with that 
conferred' a right to ſuch things as are ne- 
ceſſary to preſerve life; not indeed an im- 
mediate right, but ſuſpended on the condi- 
tion of our firſt uſing all other methods, 
before we come to this laſt reſort. That 
which is ſuperfluous to one man, and ne- 
ceſſary to another, the author of nature, 
who would have all his children provided 


for, obliges the former to give to the latter; or 


upon his refuſal to give authorizes the other 
to take. What 1s the right which an fan 
deſerted of its parents has to publick main- 
tenance? Much the ſame has one in neceſ- 
ſity. 1 Ccero to the fame queſtion, Nonne 
igitur ſapiens, Sc. “ Would not a man 
« of wiſdom and virtue, when in danger 
« of ſtarving, by force ſnatch food from a 
« worthleſs fellow?“ Anſwers, by uo means. 
But then it is fair that he ſhould be allowed 


to explain his own meaning, as he after- 


wards does. © If you take any thing from 
& another, though he be the moſt inſigni- 
« ficant fellow i in the world, utilitatis tuæ 
. er for the ſake of your own advan- 
00 tage, you act againſt the Haw W e 

18s GATE 0G 4 But 


— 1 be Offic. L. 3. C. 6. 
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But then if you are a perſon. whom the 
c commonwealth can ill ſpare, and upon 
© that con federation, ob eam cauſam, you 
© make bold with what is another's to ſup- 
© ply FAC: neceſſities, there is. no harm 
done? the law of nature having ordained, 

« that, what was neceſſary to ſupport life 
« .ſhould. be transferred to a wiſe and brave, 

e and good man, though before in the poſ- 
te ſeſſion. of a worthleſs one.” After which 
he adds this caution, * that you do not 
« eſteem better of yourſelf than you ought, 

« that you may have a pretence to be inju- 
« rious,” So that according to Cicero, the 
lawfulneſs of ſupporting life with what is 
another's, does not ariſe merely from the 
neceſſity under which a perſon labours, but 
from his being a better man, and more pub- 
lickly uſeful, than he from whom he takes 
it; and even then he muſt conſult his own 
preſervation, purely out of a generous re- 
gard to the publick, But I think the foun- 
dation before laid down, as it is more ge- 


neral, ſo it 18 much more natural and cer- 
tain. 


Sxer. XX. Before I dint this particu- 
lar, 1 would take notice of an pinion which 
IS utterly deſtructive of juſtice, and it is this; 
that ® Dominion 7s Tap in grace; i. . 

the 


nn see FOI. 0 Prefice to \Puffendorf's 1 of Na. 
ture, pag. 29. where he cites Auguſt. Epiſt. 1 53. Tom. 2. 
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the dominion which Aingt have over their 
ſubjects, and private men over theit efates, 
they hold by faith in Chrift, Aluguſin is 
charged with maintaining the fame princi- 
ples, how truly I krjow' not, fince it is not 
to be fbund' in the place referred to. He 
muſt be blind, who does not ſee that this 
aſſertion overturns all government and ſo- 
ciety ; for how eaſy is it for a man to en- 
tertain a favourable opinion of himſelf, that 
he may have a claim to the goods of his 
anregenèrate of ungodly neighbour ? Though 
on the other hand it is as hard'to ſay, that 
this unregenerate man is not in the number 
of the elect, to whom conſequently we ſhall 
be obliged to refund what we have taken from 
him, as ſoon as he ſhall appear to be of this 
number. So that if the matter were to 
turn upon election, and men would not pro- 
ceed to ſtrip one another of their poſſeſſions, 
till it was demonſtrativeh plain, that this 
man was elected, the other not; the world 
would be pretty ſecure and quiet notwith- 
ſtanding this notion. But to argue directh, 
and not from conſequences. He who was 
the great author of my life, and who hath 
given me a power of propagating life to 
others, has thereby made it my duty, to 
the beft of my ability, to provide for the 
ſuſtentation- and comfort both of my own 
life, and the children which God hath given, 
or may liertafter give me, Whatever m_ 
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fore I acquire by honeſt methods, nature 
and providence, pre. me a right to poſleſs, 
till it is forfeited by the laws of ſociety. 
Beſides, that as long as I keep to the terms 
upon which I am a member of any ſociety, 
I have from that ſociety a promiſe of ſecu- 
rity and protection in all my legal rights. 
Whoever therefore belonging to the ſociety 
ſhall fraudulently or Velen take away 
what. is mine, breaks the promiſe which he 
hath made me; I fay, which he hath made 
me, becauſe the promiſe of a ſociety is con- 
Arattively the 0 of every emen 
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07 Poſt tive Iſlice; \ 2 * of Domi- 
nion, with the Diſftin#ions of it, 
and the Methods of acquiring it, 


IFERN I. P tive Juice, the other mem- 

ber of the general Diviſion, is 
rendering to all their dues. A thing may be 
due by a natural or an acquired right. Na- 
tural rights are ſuch as nature immediately 
confers; among theſe are the rights we have 
to truth - faithfulneſs, and to the duties claim- 
able by natural relations from one another. 
Acquired rights are ſuch as owe their being 
to the intervention of human acts; ſuch are 
thoſe which ſpring from civil, religious, or 
political relations, or from a lawful dominion 
over any worldly good thing. The dulies 
which we call relative are to be treated of in 
another place. By virtue of po/itive juſtice 
we are obliged to render back a depoſitum, 
or being made judges in a controverſy. of 
right to award the whole, or the ſeveral 
ſhares. of a thing to the perſon or perſons, 
unto whom we are perſuaded they belong. 


But 
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But theſe things are too plain to need inſiſting. 


on. I ſhall therefore confine myſelf to the 
conſideration of the following, commutative 


juſtice ſtrictly ſo called, truth, fidelity, and 


reſtitution ; after which d;fr:butive Juſtice 
will require a brief conſideration, 

Scr. II. The objeffs of commutative 
juſtice being the things of this world, this 
virtue evidently preſuppoſes dominion, of the 
diſtinctions of which, and the ways of ac- 
quiring it, it will be uſeful to diſcourſe 
ſomewhat. largely, Dominion is a right to 
poſſeſs or enjoy ſome certain things. I do not 
make daminion and property to be equivalent 
terms, as they are uſually taken. All pro- 
perty implies dominion, but there may be 
dominion without property. Dominion is 
a right in things irręſpectius of more than 
the perſon who injoys it; property is the 
ſame right conſidered as veſted in ſome ex- 
clufrve of others. Dominion is either uni- 


verſal or proper. Dominion may be ſaid to 


be univerſal as to its ohe, and as to its ſub- 
ject. As to its object, it ſignifies that domi- 
nion which God has given to man over all 
the things of this world, as well animate as 
inanimate, the beaſts of the field as the fruits 
of the earth. That this dominion of man 
over inferior creatures extends to the taking 
away their lives; abſtracting from Revela- 
tion, which furniſhes us with a full grant to 

Vox. II. 1 „„ 
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this purpoſe, is perhaps à thing not ſo eaſily 
proved. The reaſon upon which * Puffer. 
dorf and others, after * Cerro, Chiefly rely, 
ſeerns to me good for little. Homini nib 
juris efſe cum beſfiit. * That there is no 
« law or obligation temmon to man and 
« beaſts.” For if the meaning be, that 
there is no law to which beaſts are ſubject 
together with mankind, and which is to re- 
gulate the behaviour of each towards the 
other, I grant it, but deny the conſequence, 
that therefore man is abholute Lord of the 
brute creation, and may at pleaſure deprive 
his flaves of their beings. For though the 
beaſts acknowledge no law, it does not 
therefore follow, that man and they are in 
a ſtate of war ; ſince many ſpecies of them, 
and thoſe which we ofteneſt kill, are alto- 
gether rmoffenſrot, and fo need no law to re- 
ſtrain them from being mifchievous to man; 
who ſeems therefore forbidden by the law 
of reaſon to begin an pnvg/ve'war, in which 
he. has neither provocation nor reſiſtance. 
Nor is it juſt arguing, that beaſts being un- 
der no obligation to man, man cannot be 
under any to them. For if nature has pro- 
vided for the ſafety of mankind by making 
beaſts of a gentle harmleſs diſpoſition, it is as 
well as if they were under obligations to juſ- 
tice, and obſeryed them with we greateſt 
| 9 eee, 
De Jure Nat. & Gent. L. 4. 2 3. 
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exactneſs. And therefore what natural in- 
clination is to them to keep them from hurt- 
ing man, rraſon ſhould be to man to diſ- 
ſuade him from deſtroying his fellow. ani- 
mals, who would live quietly by him. Up- 
on this account I cannot think this alone a 
ſufficient warrant to uſe the beaſts at diſcre- 
tion. That which I apprehend to be a 
clearer intimation of the will of the Creator 
in this matter is, that it is well known to 
be the deſign of nature, that ſome animals 
ſhould prey upon others, by thoſe inſtincts 
which carry many of them to ſupport their 
lives this way. If there are ſome creatures 
who. are naturally carnivorous, does it. not 
follow, that ethers were intended for food to 
them? And if they are defigned for food ta 
other animals, much more to man, the no- 
bleſt animal of the creation; and who has 
appetites given him agreeable to ſuch a kind 
of food-—Further, notwithſtanding -the vaſt 
deſtruction that is continually made among 
| beaſts, and fiſh, and fowls, the world is 
ſtill ſufficiently flocked, and nature has taken 
care they ſhould multiply as faſt as mankind 
has occaſion for them ; while all the tamer 
animals being provided for by man, greater 
numbers of them live, and live more happily, 
than they could do if left to ſhift for them- 
ſelves. Theſe conſiderations, with their want- 
ing the gift of reaſon, make it highly proba- 
ble they were deſigned for human uſe, 
| . SECT» 
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SecT. III. As to the ſabject, univerſal 
dominion is a dominion common to all man- 
kind, © Swunt autem privata nulla naturd. 
«© Nature has not ſettled the ſhare of parti- 
te cular perſons.” And here this queſtion 
has been ſometimes diſputed, whether, when 
God gave the earth to the children of men, it 
was all ſettled upon Adam as his peculiar 
property or eſtate, to be by him afterwards 
divided amongſt his children as he ſhould 


think fit? Or was given to mankind in gene- 


ral as they ſhould ſucceſſively come into the 
world, till the whole was peopled and poſ- 
ſeſſed? The account of the diviſion of the 
world given us in the“ Chronicon of Euſebi- 
us, is founded upon the ſuppoſition, that 
Noab ſome time before his death, ſat down, 
by divine appointment, and parted the world 
among his three children, ordering what re- 
gions the deſcendants of each of them ſhould 
inhabit ; but this being a mere fiction, no 
great regard can be had to it: and the lat- 
ter of the two bypetbefes appears to me the 
more rational. For the earth being of ſuch 
extent, and conſiſting of ſo many regions, 
as Adam had the privilege of the fir/t choice, 
ſo it was but fit, that his om as they 
came to years of reaſon ſhould pleaſe themſelves, 
jnchopfingtheirrcpetive potions, and plac 

1 „ 4 4B 6-4 "bb, dy + eds of 


ben De oe L. 1. Cn,  * 
J See Shuckford's Connect. Vol. 1. F. 177. 
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of ; abode: His aſſigning theſe to them 
would bave been both needleſs and trouble= 
ſome... Hereupon another queſtion ariſes, 
whether men, for any time, contented them- 
(elves with this general dominion, ſollicitz 
ous for no other property than in the fruits 
which they had gathered, or the beaſts they 
had caught, which by theſe very actions 
they made their own ? If we follow the 
Poets in their fanciful deſcriptions . of the 
Golden Age, this was the manner of living 
of the firſt uncorrupted race of mortals; but 
as for any ſuch age it may be very well call. 
ed Fabulous. * Grotius indeed ſays, that the 
continuance of ſuch a ſtate of things had not 
been impoſlible, if there had been a great 
Simplicity among men, and perfect en 
He ſhould have ſaid a prodigious ſimplicity; 
that is, that men lived upon the ſpontaneous 
productions of the ground, and exerciſed no 
arts of life. For if you ſuppoſe them to 
employ their labour in plowing and manur- 
ing the ground, or their ill in other arts 
and profeſſions; you muſt likewiſe ſuppoſe 
them to have diſtinct properties, or unac- 
eountable jealouſies and confuſions would 
inſue. Since, as f Afriſtetie has obſerved, 
if there be not the exa&eft equality of 4. 
* hour and profit, one will be thought to 
F have too much to his ſhare, and another 
1 £5 6-4: e, | 


De Jure Belli & Pacis. L. 2. C. 5 
* Palitic, I. 2. C. 3. 
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* 700 little.“ And then there is ſomething 
m property which whets the induſtry of men, 
and it is with an incredible pleaſure they 
enjoy things which they can call their own. 
So that there can be no doubt but property 


is as old as ſociety; which makes way for 
| ered Quit: 


Ster. IV. How Property was at "oy mY 
ed, was it by agreement or by occupancy? In 
this queſtion 1 ſhall contfider ou the right 
and the fa. 

1: Since the earth was given in 1 common to 
mankind, had one man a right to appro- 
' priate any part of it, without the conſent of 

the reſt ? I anfwer, yes, becauſe though the 
things of the world were res omnium, every 
vn“ s, in one ſenſe, in another they were res 
nullius, no one's property, till occupumcy made 
them fo. They belonged te ' all, as every 
man had a right to poſſeſs his portion; they 
belonged to 0 one, unleſs any body had 
made them his by entering upon the poſſeſ- 
| ion of them. It was not Here as in the 
caſe of a Common, in which flo inc lhſure can 
be made without the conſent ef al, the pro- 
prietors; for as to this latter there is a Joint 
vecupancy: whereas in the former it is ſup- 
poſed, that no man has as yet poſſeſſed, and 
confeguently every one has a right to de it, 
and he who is fir/t hereby makes it his pecu- 
liar. The fitteſt n therefore 11 
thole 


/ 
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thoſe parts of the world which are yet un- 
inhabited! far as they are open to the firſt 
Smart, ſo way all the world in the begin- 


8. Theater of fad ſeems to ) ſtand thus. 
When men were yet few in number, and 
lixed in the ſame neighbourhood, it looks 
moſt probable, that every one took a ſpot 
of ground to cultivate and improve, as his 
fancy 9s eanvenience led him; and in caſe 
un gr more pitched upon the ſame place, 
$9 Ptevant contention, they decided the mat- 
tar by lot, or by agreeing it r them- 
Kein. .: When. their audtitudes.abliged them 

ta: diſpere. in ſeveral badies over = earth, 
2 of theſe colonies and dixiſions was at 


liberty to fix their habitation and form of 


_ government, es baſt ſuited their inclinations : 
After which they divided the tract of land 
pon __ their jon” apy property . ſa- 

8 0 ry 15 uf ron 
ang he ts 155 what after the. 
Femin aaiierieg tq agy one, Wee — — 
ut the right af the pullich. Fhough 1 


ine manner of introducing diginet operties 
Ate che World, yet frum vie me be 
Judged fata tha . af this matter in hit- 
kerx, il ems to have been generally done 


ineome way, as to the main, agreeing with 


this, Amidſt the ſeparate 8 th FP. men 
| . 4 at « KR 


Mill ndt ſay that this is an exal account. of 
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this univerſal dominion till ſubſiſts in ſome 
things, which are of ſuch a nature, that 

they cannot be appropriated; as the air, the 

light, the running water, the ſea, and the 

2 ſhore. Theſe the * Ci Law calls con- 
.munia -omnium, things common to all. By 

the /za muſt be underſtood the main ocean, 

or otherwiſe what is there ſaid is not true; 

ſince thoſe parts of the ſea which are incloſed 

by, or bordering upon the dominions of a 

particular Prince or State, may be ſubject 

within certain limitations to that particular 

Prince or State. As to the light, the air, 

the water, my right to them does not intitle 

me to treſpaſs upon the ee =. ny 

Pp to W chem. mw 


sror. V. Proper e or more nn 

17 property, is either joint or fingle. When 

J ſpeak. of joint property, I do not intend 

ſuch things as the Cui La calls publica, 

ſuch as the highways, ports, rivers, and the 

like; for though the 2% of theſe things is 
common, yet the property of them, as the 
- author of the New Juftitutes well obſerves, 

is, by the Law of England; veſted in the 

a King, or in thoſe who claim under him; in 

other nations, is in thoſe who have the "fu 

Freme power. But the things which I mean 

are wenne others, wen as the Cruil Law 

4 f terms | 


ch 7 . | 
d Inſtitut. ubi ſupra, 
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terms res uni verſitatis, things belonging to 
ſome body or community of men, who are 
reckoned as a compound perſon, as a toon, 
a pariſh, a college, or the like. In all theſe 
things, whether res communes publica, or 
univeritatts, * Ciceros rule muſt take place, 
juſtitiæ primum munus eft, &. © The firſt 
« part of juſtice is not to hurt any one, next 
« to make uſe of things in common as com- 
* mon ; While we uſe what 1 is our peculiar 
te property as our own.” In things of com- 
mon right, let not a man arrogate to him- 
ſelf any ſpecial privilege or licence; but as 
to private things, which is what I mean'by 
Angle property, he has a a greater liberty; yet 
ſtill ſuch a liberty as 4s bounded by'reafon, 
and the laws of his country. Again domi- 
nion is either intire or divided. Pine do- 
minium, or intire dominion is, where both 
the property and the uſe are in the ſame per- 
on.” Divided dominion, or dominium minus 
Plenum, is either direct or profitable ; the 
firſt is his who has the property but not the 
profit; the latter his, Who has the profit 
*oithout the propenty 5: 1700 the "Gil nw 
n ea. Nee | 


CiGhew; VI. The ways 4 A tied: 


72 are chiefly theſe. Firſt, Occupancy, 
'Fa eteri\ voctpati ne ut 25 Fanden in in va- 
5. | cud 


4-5, „„ OP 


: e Ot I. 1. C. % | 
* Cic, ut ſupra. & Digeſt. 41, 1, 3+ 
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cua uenerunt. Such was theirs who for- 
e merly game into countries uninhabited,” 
Of this kind ſeveral inſtances may be given, 
es the right which the fic} paſſeſſor hay to 
unpespled countries, of which" before, De- 
relifts,. or things 1{fully gbandaed by the 
former owner, I fay wftly, becauſe if it 
was done out of weeeffity or fargetfulneſs, 
they are not to be eſteemed of this number. 
To wild creatures, which have no maſter, 
and which à man is not forbidden by the 
law to catch or kill; and finally, to things 
Found, after due inquiry has been made for 
the loſer, unleſs where the law or cuſtom 
ges it to the King or ſome other perſon, 

For I cannot imagine, that the finder is un- 
der any. proper obligation to give it to the 
paon, as ſame have determined in the caſe; 
Fuck, if he be a poor man who finds it, he 

may well be allowed to confider himſelf ber 
ore others, and to keep what Providence 
has thrown into his hands. I he be a per- 
ien of ſome wealth, it is not unreaſonable he 

Would retain; it, to make amends for the 
bazerd Which he runs of loſing ſomething 

of his own as valuable. Cicero goes on. q 
victoria ut qui bello potiti ſunt, Sc. Or 
hy, wide, when we acquire any thing 

in War, r by law or compact, or upon 
<, pafaraing: certain conditions, or by it; 
tall which making things which were by 
« nature common, the property of particular 
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„ perſons, let each retain what thus falls 
« to him.“ Things ſeized in wor are by 
the! Givi] LowretKoded to the head of ar- 

cupancy or origenary tit; but according to 

Monſieur ® Tirius, to ſpeak ſtrictly, here is 
no true acquiſition at all, ſince the taking 
awiy any thing from an enemy by violence 
has wo effect in right, but only in fact, and 
long treaties _ determine the WW 2 
ſtion. | 


"dior: VU. The reſt. Are Act hatl 
under the name of deywoarine titles; I. ſhall 
only Lake natice of preſcription or faveeſion by 
tellamemr, or to one who dies inte 
; Preſcription, or ufurapion, eſ adjottto San 
Jer conti mationem poſſe om tempores Jege de- 


fits; * is an acquiſttion of property by the 
* continuance of poſſoſſion, for a time fixed 


« by the law.” This time of preſcribing is 
wy ne countries and Cafes —_—_ others 
5. "That releription with * er 
conditions Warr; to it, as that it * 
fide; by git or purchaſe, from ene When 
we "verily believe to be the propietor, and 
Without any claim iri the mean time from 
Rs owner ; that with ' theſe, and the 
r r6quyfite conditions, preſcription' gives 

a right, is a Know matter of TR 
that the law of preſcription” is in general 
12 founded 


Ifaſlit 2, 1, 37. 
n Obſervat. in Pufend. 310. OE OR 
a" Digeſt. 41, 3. '* 4k. 2000) $A. 6h 
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founded upon reaſon, is likewiſe certain, 
fince the publick peace makes it neceſlary, 
* Uſucapro conſtituta eſt, ut aliquis litium fints 
eſet ; *1 Preſcription was eſtabliſhed, that 
te law. ſuits might not be endleſs.” But 
that it always gives a right in conſcience may 
very well be doubted. If the thing was 
lawfully preſcribed, and was either bought 
by myſelf, or by one who would have giver 
me the money if he had not laid it out in the 
urchaſe ; I think it paſſes into my proper 
Toh, But if the 3 that ts 
my money, nor money that would have 
been mine, paid for the thing; and it ap- 
pears, that the reaſon why the true proprie- 
tor did not challenge his right, was either 
ignorance, or want of opportunity; it is my 
opinion that the thing ought in conſcience 
to be reſtored to him. | 


55 SEC T. VIII. As to ſuc ceſſion by teſt ament, 
it is a dictate of reaſon, that every man have 
the diſpoſing by his laſt will of what he dies 
poſſeſſed of, provided in doing it he tranſ- 
greſſes not the rules of natural equity; as by 
cauſeleſsly paſſing over thoſe to whom na- 
ture itſelf ſeems to give the ſucceſſion. For 
though the teſtament is not of force till af- 
ter the death of the teſtator, that is, till the 
time when he muſt have loſt his right in 
all the things of this world; yet, for 4 
„ „ me 


ci. De Offic, L. 2. C. 23. 
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much as he had a right in them, at the 
time of bequeathing them, it is fit his diſ- 
poſal of them. ſhould take place, when he 
can no more injoy them himſelf. And 
there is much the ſame reaſon” for ſucceſion 
to an inteſtate; fince, though there be no 
expreſs will of the deceaſed, the law pre- 
ſumes it to have been his will, that they 
ſhould ſucceed to his rights, for whom he 
had, or ought to have had, the greateſt 
kindneſs, "Acceſſion is a manner of acqui- 
ring common to both the former, whereby 
one thing being ours, whether originally or 
derivatively, another becomes ours as acceſ- 
Ja to it. For the ſeveral ways of which I 
refer you to the Civil Law. 
After all, I am ſenſible this diſcourſe 
about dominion might have been introduced 
under negative juſtice, as that forbids our 
injuring another in his warldly goods; 
which is equally founded in dominion, 
with that branch of juſtice which I am 
now explaining ; but as I thought this to 
be the fitteſt place of the two, I have ac- 
$ cordingly made choice of it. 
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Cnary X. 


Of Commutative Juſtice, and of. 
2 aur, bone 
ren. I. To return now from this di- 


1 greſſion, commutative juſtice 
is that virtue which ſecures to every man his 
due in the traffick and commerce of the world; 
comprehending whatſoever is capable of hav- 
ing a price or value ſet upon it, as food, rai- 
ment, money, labour, inſtruction, advice, and 
the like. For when any of theſe are ex- 
changed for another, there is a price put up- 
on them, and by preſerving an equality in 
this, is this virtue of juſtice maintained. 
| Commutative juſtice ſuppoſes an equality of 
perſons, a man's poverty or ricbhes alter no- 
thing in the cafe. If a man buy, though 
he abound in wealth, he ought not to be 
uſed unconſcionably ; and fince his riches 
are his own, ſhould not be made to pay for 
them in his dealings with us. Neither can 
he complain of injuſtice, though a poor 
man, when the uſual price of things is inſiſt- 
ed on. Indeed where a man's neteffities 
eat EE are 


— 


* 
8 I 


400 Of Commutative Juſtict, Parr II. 
preſſing, and his poverty ſuch, that he can- 
not riſe to what is demanded, we may be 
bound if able to abate of the price, not by 
any obligations of juſtice, but charity, Is 
he who ſells a rieb man? he is not there. 
fore obliged to part with his goods at a 
lower rate than others. Is he a poor man? 
there is no reaſon why he. ſhould in. his de- 
mands exceed the current value; unleſs it 
be ſuppoſed, he acquainis the buyer with 
his circumſtances, and the buyer on that 
conſideration is qvz/ling to. give him dearer. 
And as juſtice ſuppoſes an equality of per- 
ſons, ſo it conſiſts in an equality of things ag 
to their price and value. N 


Sor. II. The meaſure by which we rate 
the value of things is either natural or acci- 
dental, The natural is the fitneſs of things 
to ſerve the proper inartificial needs of hu- 
man life: this may be called their intrinſic 
value. The accidental meaſure is ſome con- 
ſideration not natural to the thing, whereby 
we eſtimate its value. It is called accident 
al, becauſe it depends upon opinion, autho- 
rity, ſcarcity, and the like. The price of 

things is chiefly regulated by this laſt mea- 
ſure, Things the me indiſpenſibly neceſ- 
ſary are not properly of any price, if they 
be in ſuch plenty as to ſerve for all mankind. 
For this reaſon water. ordinarily bears no 
price, I ſay ordinerily, for ſuppoſe a man 
Jens arg Belle olaced 
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placed in Cock circumſtances, as that he 
cannot purchaſe a draught of water but at 
an exceſſive price; by this accident it be- 
comes precious. Again, price is either . 
gar or eminent. Vulgar is what * Ariſtotle 
calls » xe the uſe of things, either natural 
or accidental. The eminent price is money, 
which virtually contains in it all other 
things; 3  UT&M&Y 4% THY NEj,ð "TAL aun, We the 
« ſubſtitute. of uſe by common agreement.” 

Hence he obſerves it has its name Nowoue, 
becauſe its value is not eure ane vouw, not 
from nature but law. And by this com- 
mon ſtandard, as he farther obſerves, is the 
value of all other things meaſured, and re- 
duced to an equality. Thus where two 
things are to be valued, the previous queſ- 
tion is, how much money is each worth ? 
For by this is known what proportion they 
bear — each other in worth. Of the uſe of 
money, and how introduced, beſides Ari- 
Jotle where cited, you may conſult Puffen- 


darf De Pretio, Lib, 5. the Digeſts, Locke 
of Government, and others. 


les III. The genuine rule of commus 
tative Juſtice, as I hinted before, is to ob- 
ſerve an equality. I do not mean an equali- 
ty per ſe, and in itſelf exact, (for it is ſel- 
dom that can be aſcertained) but according 
to a fair and equitable eſtimate. For it 
Vor, II. D d muſt 
* Eth, ad Nicom. L. 5. C. 5. 
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muſt be conſidered, that commerce was in- 
tended as much for the benefit of one as 
another, that there is a facit agreement as 
often as mien negotiate with one another, 
that they will be /incere and open in their 
dealings; and that it is a rule of eternal 
equity, that a man do ſo to others, and no- 
thing elfe, thin what he thinks they may 
reaſonably do to him. I am not ſurprized to 
hear Hobbs talk after another rate; Si res 
noſtras vendamus quanti poſſumus injuria nulla 
eſt emptori, qui id voluit & petiit. If we 
« ſell our goods as dear as we can, no in- 
« jury is done to the buyer, who choſe and 
« defired to have them at this price: But 


I muſt confeſs, that Puffendorf's ſaying, 


That every man in a ſtate of natural liber- 


« ty is permitted to put what price he plea - 


c ſes on the things which belong to him, 


was the occaſion of a little wonder. For 


ſurely there is a natural equity, as well as 
a natural liberty; and as to the above men- 


tioned maxim, it makes not the leaſt differ- 


ence in what ſtate a man is, whether of na- 
tural freedom or ſociety. And this rule 
duly attended to, would not only keep us 
from impoſing unreaſonably and inhumanly 
on others neceſſities, (which is all the miti- 
gation Puffendorf adds of his general afler- 
tion) but alſo from every kind and degree 


d De Cive. L.3. C. 6. 
© Do Pretio. Lib. 5. 
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of unequal dealing. It is true, every man 
is'to prize his own goods, or his own la- 
bour, where the law has not already done 
it ; but let the price at which he rates them 
be according to his conſcience, not his incli- 
nation or pleaſure. It is needleſs to obſerve, 
that all fraud and couzenage ſtand con- 
demned by the general rule, Ratio poſtulat 
ne quid infidioſe, ne quid fumulate, ne quid 
fallaciter, © Reaſon requires, that nothing 
« be tranſacted in commerce inſidiouſly, 
« fraudulently, and with diſſimulation, 
| faith Cicero. That falſe weights and mea- 
ſures are abſolutely unlawful, neither may 
we make uſe of any baſe ſiniſter arts to draw 
others into bargains, which may be to their 
prejudice, The wit that may be ſhewn in 
ſuch methods of circumvention, will not 
atone for the d:/hone/ty of them. A plea- 
ſant ſtory of this kind you have worth read- 
ing in Cicero De Offic. L. 3. C. 14. of a cer- 
tain Pythian, who under a pretence of an 
unwillingneſs to part with his gardens, over 
| reached Caius Cantus, though a man of 
| ſenſe. This is what he there defines, © pre- 
* tending one thing, and doing another.” 
cum eft aliud fimulatum, aliud actum. It is 
| alſo evident, that we ought not to take ad- 
vantage of another's ignorance, or of his par- 
ticular fancy for a thing, or fear of diſoblig- 
ing us in not complying with our terms, or 
6} D d 2 of 
De Offic. L. 3. C. 14. f f 
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of his neceſſitzes. Yet however plain theſe 
things are in theory, in practice many ſeem 
not perſuaded of the truth of them. 


SECT. IV. 1. We ought not to take yg. 
vantage of another's ignorance, by concealing 
what he ought to know, and what is not 
eaſily diſcernible ; . either becauſe in its own 
nature ſecret, or for want of ſkill in the 
particular thing, or through the uncommon 
ſtupidity of the buyer or ſeller. And upon 
this principle © Cicero will not allow an ho- 
neſt man, des vendere propter vitia, &c, 
ce to ſell a houſe upon account of its incon- 
ce veniences, and not to inform the buyer 
e of them, or to put off bad money and the 
« like.” And accordingly, in the famous 
caſe of Rhodes, when there was a ſcarcity of 
corn there, .and ſeveral ſhips about to arrive 
for their ſupply, he determines: the cafe, 
that the maſter of the firſt ſhip that arrived 
ſhould inform the Rhogzans of the reſt, and 
not make his advantage of the ſcarcity, and 
of their ignorance. of ſupplies being near. 
To direct us in our judgment in this. and 
ſuch like caſes, there is this rule; which as 
far as I have, yet examined it will I appre- 
hend hold good. That a buyer or ſeller is 
not to ſo much conſider, whether it 1s to 
the advantage of the other party to know 

what he knows; as what he ſhould in con- 
oy" o "ew 
De Offic, L. 3. C,13, 14, 15, 16. 
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ſcience be obliged to do, ſuppoſing himſelf as 
ignorant as the other, and ſo the truth not 
known till after the compact is finiſhed, 
and the exchange made. Would he think 
himſelf in this caſe obliged to ſupply what 
was wanting, to make it an equal bargain ? 
If fo, he may be aſſured that in the like 
caſe, where he is appriſed of the matter be- 
fore hand, he ought to communicate his 
knowledge. Let us apply this to the pre- 
ſent caſe, and here the queſtion is, if the 
maſter,” ignorant that there was more Corn 
coming to Rhodes, ſhould ſell his at a high 
rate, and a little after ſeveral other ſhips 
ſhould arrive; whether he were then bound 
to repay thoſe who had bought of him, 
what they had given him extraordinary? 
1 fancy there is hardly any one who will 
not ſay, be is not bound to do it: conſe- 
quently I ſhould think, he is not bound to 
mform them of it, though he ſhould hap- 
pen to know it; but as he himſelf often. = 
fers by his ignorance of futurity, may be al- 
lowed to make ſome advantage of his know- 
ledge, What in genergſity, and from a pub- 
lich ſpirit, he ought to do, is another queſ- 
tion: I am now talking of ſtrict - juſtice, 
Some to vindicate their concealing the de- 
fects of what they ſell plead,” that they force 
no body to buy; but what is Ciceros com- 
| pariſon? A man lavs ſnares for wild beaſts, 
into which they fall of themſ:lves, no one 
tes Be: ons our- 
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purſuing them and driving them on; ſo you 
expoſe an houſe to ſale, and put out an ad- 
vertiſement of it, without the leaſt ſyllable 
of the faults for which you ſell it, and by 
this means another is caught unawares in 
the trap. | 


SecT. V. 2. Has another a particular 


fancy to ſomething which we are minded to 


ſell? We ought not to take the advantage 


of this ſituation of his mind to ſcrew him 


up to an unreaſonable price; for as much 
as the value of things depends, not on any 


man's /ingle opinion, but on the general ei- 


mate. Is 
3. Do we think another under particular 
obligations to deal with us, and in confi- 
dence that we have him ſure, make him 
pay dearer for what he buys than the reſt 
of our cuſtomers ? We are certainly guilty 
of a breach of commutative juſtice. 
4. Do we take advantage of another's ne- 
cefities, to impoſe our own hard terms upon 

him? It is a very unwarrantable practice. 
We know, perhaps, that another has a very 


urgent occaſion to buy ſomething. in our 


poſſeſſion, and muſt have it whatever it coſt 
him ; whereupon we ſell as dear as we can. 
Or to make up a little money he is under a 


neceſſity of ſelling though to his loſs, and fo 


we buy as cheap, as at another time we ſell 
dear. But we muſt diſtinguiſh between 7 5 | 
lich 
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lick and private neceſſities. A private ne- 
ceſſity will not juſtify the making a gain of 
it, as the publick will do; which raiſes the 
account of things, and thereby renders it 
lawful to fell dearer. But let not this be 
forgotten, that the neceſſity is not to be the 
effect of our artful management, which is 
generally the caſe of monopolies, for this is 
impoſing on the neceſſities of the publick. 


Scr. VI. I will conclude this Chapter 
with an inference from the. value of things 
as firſt ſtated, in which ſtate zſury, when 
duly regulated, appears not inconfiſtent with 
the fr1Feft juſtice, By uſury I mean taking 
intereſt, in conſideration of the uſe another 
has of my money. The money, though 
not in itſelf valuable is by accident ſo, and 
ſerves inſtead of all things, Now, ſince my 
money is uſeful to the borrower, I can ſee no 
reaſon why I ſhould not come in for a ſhare 
in the profit; provided there be a proportion 
between the value of the intereſt I have for 
my money, and the uſe that is or may be 
made of ſuch a ſum. For this proportion 1s 
all that is required by commutative juſtice. 
And eſpecially does this appear lawful when 
it is confidered, that J ſometimes run the 
hazard of the principal. The Jews them- 
ſelves were allowed by the Law, Deut. 
xX111, 19. to lend on uſury to ſtrangers, 
which proves it not to be contrary to natural 
\ D d 4 c equity, 
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equity, and perhaps to their brethren too, 
who were not poor, for the poverty of the 
borrower is particularly mentioned, Exod. 
XX11. 25. as a reaſon againſt taking uſury of 
him. And where it is not mentioned it 
ſeems to be intimated, by the laws ſpecify. 
ing uſury of victuals; for who ſhould have 
occaſion to borraw victuals but the poor? 
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25 Truth; how far its +. Qblipations 
extend, * whether wh olly found- 


ed 1 in Juice. 


II OUGH truth borrows part 
of its authority from Juftice, 
and is uſually treated not as a diſtinct vir- 
tue, but a branch of juſtice, in conſidering 
the obligation we are under to ſpeak truth, 
I ſhall take a greater latitude, and inquire; 
whether there be not an intrinſic beauty in 
truth, and a moral turpitude inſeparable from, 
A he, which is a violation of it. Truth is 
either /ogical, phyſical, or moral. Phyjical 
truth is the agreement. of our thoughts, or - 
judgments of things to the things themſelves. 
Logital truth is the agreement of our words 
with the reality of things. Moral truth is 
the agreement of our words and thoughts. 
That this diſtinction of truth is founded in 

a real difference of ideas may be exemplified 

after this manner. Being aſked whether 

Thomas is at home, I anſwer yes, believing 

bim to be abroad. It may ſo happen that 

Thomas 


sor. I. 
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Thomas is at home, ſo that here is logical 
truth, or a propoſition verified in fact, but 
neither phy/ical nor moral truth: for neither 
do my thoughts correſpond with the event, 
nor my words with my thoughts. It is on- 


ly moral truth that claims our conſideration 
at preſent. 


| Seer. II. Oppoſite to —_ truth is ok 

we term a he, which may be thus defined, 
A he is an affirmation or denial by word; 
or any other figs to which a certain deter- 
minate meaning is affixed, of ſomething 
contrary to our real thoughts and intenti- 
ons. A he always concerns the preſent 
time; for though a man who promiſes 

what he intends not to perform be a lyar; 
yet the lye conſiſts not in the non-perform- 
' ance of the thing promiſed, (which is 2 
faithfulneſs, or breach of promiſe) but in 
making a promiſe, which at the time when 

he makes it he has no intention to obſerve, 
To conſtitute a he, the meaning of the 
words or ſigns made uſe of muſt be fixed 
and determinate; ſo that it ſhall not be poſſi- 
ble, at leaſt not without notorious violence, 
to. underſtand them in any ſenſe but that 
which contradicts the man's inward appte- 
henſions. And when the ſenſe is thus fix- 
ed, it makes no difference what the ſigns 
are which we employ. A lie may be told 
in ehre as well as in words. A — 's 
| eny- 
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denying, in ſo many expreſs words, tlie do- 
ing ſomething, which he was conſcious had 
been done by him, is an unqueſtioned lye ; 
yet not more evidently a lye, than for 4 
mute, being interrogated upon a fact which 
he did, to bend his finger, ſuppoſing that to 
have the ſtated ſignification of a negative. 
Nay more, filence unattended with any bo- 
dily actions may have the nature of a lye. 
By living in ſoczety men are underſtood to 
enter into an uni ver ſal compact, that in their 
dealings they will mutually reveal all the 
| faults in the things exchanged or ſold, 
which each party has a right to be made 
acquainted with, and that conſequently in 
all ſuch caſes ſilence ſhall. be conſtrued, as 
a declaration of our not knowing any fuch 
faults, Whoſoever therefore in commerce 
conceals what he ought to diſcover, has the 
guilt of a lye chargeable upon him by the 
toregoing definition. Fables, figurative ex- 
preflions, and words, which by the lau, or 
by ſome landing cuſtom, are interpreted in a 
meaning different from that which. they 
commonly bear, are acquitted as innocent, 
provided ſtill the circumſtances attending 
ſuch modes of expreflion diſcover the nature 
of them ; ſo that a parable, or figure, ſhall 
plainly appear to be deſigned as ſuch, and 
not for hiſtory and exa& ſpeaking. To 

which, perhaps, ſhould be likewiſe added, 
that thoſe ſchemes of ſpeech ought to have 


ſome 
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ſome good uſe; for to tell a ſtory which 
has no inſtructive moral under it, or to em- 
ploy ſtrong figures where plain language 
would as fully, and much more exactly, 
N the truth, is hardly juſtifiable. 


IFTY UI. A 458 reſervation is but a 
ferry refuge, whatever the Jeſuits may think, 
to whom the world is indebted for this, as 
well as many other ways, of cheating the 
devil: for the lye is complete notwithſtand- 
ing. In a mental reſervation a man chops 
a propoſition in two, uttering part of his 
meaning, and reſerving part. What he ut- 
ters is of itſelf an intire propoſition, and ab- 
ſolutely falſe; but conſidered as one part of 
i propolition, of which the other is left be- 
hind, with the help of that reſerve if ex- 
preſſed, would become a truth. A ſubject 
is charged, and that juſtly, with holding a 
traiterous correſpondence with the enemies 
of the ſtate, and upon oath anſwers, that 
he had never the leaſt correſpondence with 
them, meaning fince yeſterday. The propo- 
ſition, as it ſtands in words, contains an in- 
tire ſenſe, and in that ſenſe is a groſs lye; 
but allowing of the addition which the man 
makes in his own mind, «ys. Ance yeſterday 
. may be true enough. Such evaſions are of 
little ſervice, for as Biſhop * Taylor ſays ve- 
ry well, © If the words are a lye without a 
mental 
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« mental reſervation, they are ſo with it; 


« for this does not alter the words them- 
« ſelves, nor the meaning of the words, nor 


« the purpoſe of him that ſpeaks. Words 
« ſpoken, and words not ſpoken, cannot, with' 


« any propriety of ſpeech be faid to be 
« members of the ſame numerical propoſi- 
ec tion.” With the privilege of mental re- 
ſervation, none but perſons of the dulleſt 
underſtanding need be caught in a lye, and 


thus men would be damned, not ſo much 


for lying as for want of more wit. An Equi- 
vocation is a propoſition capable of wo 
ſenſes, the one true the other falſe, but 
moſt likely to be underſtood in the falſe, 
and defigned by the ſpeaker to be ſo under- 
ſtood. LE ee Te 

Sgr. IV. The injuſtice of lying appears 
from its being a breach of the natural and 
univerſal right of mankind to truth in the 
intercourſe of ſpeech. Men have a recipro- 
cal right not to be tricked and deceived by 


each other, this right they enjoy partly as 


the immediate donation of the Creator, and 
partly as the reſult of a tacit compact among 
themſelves, The faculty of ſpeech was be- 


{towed as an inſtrument of knowledge, not of 


deceit, to communicate our thoughts, not to 
hide them. This was plainly the intention 
of the Creator, and the intention of the 
Creator clearly ſignified touching the —_ 
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his gifts, is an obligation upon men ſo to uſe 
them; and in the preſent caſe, at the ſame 
time that it obliges one man to ſpeak the 
truth, impowers another to challenge it. 
The will of the donor, that ſuch and ſuch 
perſons ſhould have the benefit of the gift, 
conveys to every one of them a right to 
claim it as his due, and to complain of 
wrong if he be excluded from the common 
advantage. This right of men to truth, 
from the will of the Creator, is further 
ſtrengthened by their ow-n af, or by that 
tacit conſent whereby each obliges himſelf 
to make. uſe of fincerity or plain-dealing in 
the commerce of words. For as fincerity 
or truth is the bond of ſociety, without 
which converſation would rather be a plague 
than a bleſſing, the very entering into ſo- 
ciety has the nature of a promiſe, that men 
will obſerve the laws of truth, as well as 
practiſe every thing elſe, which is neceſſary 
for the preſervation of ſociety. From the 
natural right of mankind not to be deceived 
it follows, that euivocating, as to the in- 
juſtice of it is little leſs criminal, than direct 
lying. For as long as a man is deceived, 
What difference does it make in the wrong 
he ſuffers, whether it be done by a lye, or 
by an equivocation, which will as effectu- 
ally deceive him as a lye? The efe# is the 
ſame, and fo likewiſe the intention of the 
ſpeaker . 


er. 


SEC ᷑r. V. It was affirmed, that the right 
which men have to truth is uni verſal, and 
in this ſenſe it is ſo, that all men as men are 
naturally poſſeſſed of it; but in another ſenſe 
there are ſome exceptions. This right may 
not exiſt through ſome defect in the ſubjee?, 
which is the caſe of fools and madmen, to 
whom truth and falſhood are much alike. 
A pernicious lye, even to theſe, would be 
unjuſt, not as a lye, but as pernicious. Or 
where this right has formerly been, and does 
{till ſubſiſt in the general, it may yet be for- 
feited in particular caſes; as by one who 
hath form'd a deſign to kill another, and if 


not hindered, will probably accompliſh his 


wicked purpoſe. Neither the perſon whoſs 
life is aimed at, ſhould he fave himſelf by 
a lye, nor any one who ſhould tell an offi- 
cious lye for him, will be guilty of the leaft 


injuſtice to him, whom by this means they 


keep. from perpetrating the miſchief intend- 
ed. Inſtead of a wrong it is a kindneſs. 
Or, lafily, where the conſent of the perſon 
deceived to forego his right is reaſonably pre- 
ſumed; as when it is more advantageous to 
him. that a lye be told him than the truth ; 


in ſuch a ſeaſonable lye there can be no in- 


juſtice, Though I ſhould rather argue 
againſt the injuſtice of ſuch a lye, imme- 


diately from the benefit which it yields to 


the perſon impoſed on, which as a ſuperior 
2 . | 7 igli 
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right over-rules the right to truth which is 
kefſer, than from his ſuppoſed conſent to part 
with his right; ſince it is not his conſent, 
but his after approbation which is ſuppoſed, 
And we therefore endeavour to avoid all 
ſuſpicion: of our lying to him, becauſe we 
ſuppoſe we ſhould not have his conſent to 
tell him a lye. Upon this principle the 
Pbyſician is defended in thoſe comfortable hes 
with which he amuſes his patients, and 
fupplies what is wanting in the virtue of his 
medicines. _ 


SecT. VI. Concerning the right of chil. 
dren, of thoſe who are no parties in the diſ- 
courſe, or of a fair and open enemy ; there 
is more room for diſpute. That children 
have a right to truth, for my part, I make 

no doubt; they have a right not to be aby- 
| fed in their education, not to have their 
minds ſet wrong or perverted by evil habits 
or ſentiments ; and to ſecure this right, not 
only good inſtructions but good examples are 
neceflary. ' > Herodotus tells us of the anti- 
ent Perſians, that one of the firſt things in 
which they inſtructed their ſons with the 
greateſt care, was to ſpeak truth. And 
every one muſt own, that nothing is of 
greater importance, than to inſpire children 
with a love of truth, and a hatred of lying, 
They ſhould be taught to pay the ſtricteſt 

ry; Ol | £1 regard 
- d Hlſt. L. 1. See alſo Xengph. Cyropæ dia, L. 1. 
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regard to truth in all their words; and does 
not this imply that we ourſelves ſhould avoid 
a practice towards -our children, with an 
averſion to which we endeayour to poſſeſs 
them? Leſt coming to perceive that we 
have. deluded them with falſhoods, they 
learn to deſpiſe the fine things we tell them 
in commendation of truth, and be deter- 
mined for lying by our example. Certain 
little arts of deceiving children for their 
good are allowable, but then they muſt be 
plainly for their good, and not inconſiſtent 
with truth. All lying is w7u/t, on account 
of the corrupt influence it would have on 
their manners. 5 


Ser. VII. They who are no parties to 
our diſcour ſe but within hearing, whether 
they are ſo deſignedly, or by chance, have 
10 right to our meaning, and therefore if 
they are deceived muſt thank themſelves for 
putting a ſenſe upon words neither directed 
to them, nor intended for them. But then 
this will not juſtify two perſons, who ſhall 
contrive their diſcourſe on purpoſe to decerve 
a third; for this intention of theirs, that he 
thould be their hearer, and ordering their 
converſation, with a principal-regard to him, 
does indirectly give him an intereſt in it, 
and a right not to be inſnared by it. To- 
wards an enemy, unleſs it be in freaties, du- 
ring which there is a ſuſpenſion of the war, 
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418 / Truth, Parr If, 
or in ſome atk excepted caſes ; Hing ry. 
mours, and other firatagems and artifices 
as foreign from the truth, are practiſed 
without any imputation of injuſtice, how 
honourably I will not pretend to ſay. Al- 
low me to eloſe theſe obſervations on the 


obligation to truth, as ſuppoſed to veſt intire- 


ly on juſtice, with the reflection of a © Judi- 
cious writer. Some have doubted, wh e- 
* ther the n of a hye conſiſts in the bare 
« untruth, or only in the injuſtice of it, and 
* from hence have been inclined to believe, 
* that ſuch. a lye as does no hurt to any 
one, ner draws any manner of evil conſe- 
ce quences after it, is not to be looked upon 
« asa ſin: and ſo much the leſs if it be told 
* with a deſign only to do good, or prevent 
«© miſchief. The niceties of this controver- 
ſy I leave to be diſeuſſed by others; but 
fince human ſociety cannot be zpheld with- 
out, in many caſes, a dependance on one 
another's veratity, I may ſurely venture 
thus far to conclude ;- that not only ſuch 
a lye as tends to the damage of another, 
but alſo ſuch a lye, however otherwiſe 
innocent, as gives occaſion to have z. 
* man's truth ſiſpected in other caſes, is to be 
* reputed unlawful ; if for no other reaſon, 
* yet at leaſt for this, becauſe it 1s irn 
cus to human melee 


| RE 
* Abp. Synge's Geatleman's Religion, P. 3. F. 32. 
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 SgcrT. VIII, After all that has been now 
ſaid, were the whole queſtion concerning ly- 
ing to turn upon the faſtice, or injuſtice of 
it, there would be no great difficulty in de- 
ciding many caſes; but it may be further 
queried, whether a he ceaſing to be wnjuft 
becomes innocent? Or whether the obliga- 
tion to ſpeak truth be #ntirely founded in 
conſiderations of Juſfice? I think it evident 
that it is not, and that therefore thoſe Civi- 
lians and Divines are very much out of the 
way, who in the debate about the lawfulneſs 
of lying, have recourſe to no other principle 
than that of juſtice or convenience. A lye may 
be conſidered as a wrong to juſtice or to truth; 
as it is not always a wrong to the former, it 
may in that reſpect happen to be lawful; but 
when lawful in the reſpect which it bears to 
juſtice is otherwiſe with regard to truth. 
Two men, for a trial of {kill, or for a wa- 
ger, contend, who ſhall utter the moſt ex- 
travagant falſhood ; there is no perſon de- 
ceived, nor intended to be deceived, and 
conſequently no perſon wronged, and yet 
truth is injured after the moſt outrageous 
manner. Which, by the way, ſhows, that 
an intention to deceive does not enter into the 
general definition of a lye. It is this which 
makes it an act of injuſtice, but is not ne- 
ceſſary to make it a lye or criminal. A 

+ of & Fs *, 


420 Of Truth, PRI II. 
« lye, ſays * Ariſtotle, is in itſelf evil- and 
« diſgraceful, truth good and praiſe-worthy, 
Truth, as- it relates to facts and agree- 
© ments, belongs to another virtue; (he 
means juſtice) he only deſerves the praiſe 
of truth, who acts and ſpeaks truly from 
ec an habit or love of truth, without conſi- 
40 dering its profitableneſs.” From whence 
it follows, that he who tells an offic:ous lye, 
and defends it as lawful, avoids lying at 


other times, not properly as it is contrary to 
truth, but juſtice. 


cc 


SECT. IX. But it will be aſked 1s Sing 
then abſolutely unlawful? Though out of 


regard to truth a virtuous man will not lye 


if it may be avoided, yet will not ſel/-pre- 
er vation or charity make a lye ech ? 
Muſt a man give up his own life, or the life 
of a neighbour, which he can fave at the 
expence of a lie? The © Jewiſh Maſters are 
ſo far from holding it abſolutely unlawful 
to lye, that they confine the unlawfulneſs of 
lying. chiefly to contracts. If we will take 
it upon truſt from f Grotius, the Pagan Ph. 
loſophers, and almoſt all the Chriſtan writers 
till Auguſtin, were in this ſentiment. And 
Monſieur 8 Jitius is an to ſay, 
5 "I te 31 | * the 


Eth. ad Nic. L. 4. Wks 


© Selden De Jure Nat. &c. L. 4. C. 3. "® 6. C. 3. 
. De ſure Belli & Pacis. L. 3. C. 1. 
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« the contrary opinion which makes lying 
to be unqueſtionably evil, is only a vulgar 
«, prejudice; Which, as many others, has 
« its original from hence; that in Morality 
« men reaſon without any certain and con- 
« ſtant rule,” This is now become pretty 


generally the ſenſe of the learned world, and 


J can ſo far go in with it, as to grant it law- 
ful for a man to deceive another by equi vo- 
cal expreſſions of his mind, if it may be 
done without juice, and anſwer ſome 
important end. My reaſon is, that the 
equiyocation in this caſe is ſuppoſed: not to 


be contrary to juſtice, for want of a right 


in the hearer to the meaning of the ſpeaker, 
and is not abſolutely contradictory to truth, 


ſince the words will very well admit of ano- 
ther ſenſe, beſides that, which it is moſt pro- 


bable will be put upon them. How other- 
wiſe can we account for that ſaying of our 
Saviour, Deſtroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raiſe it up again; which the 
Jews underſtood of the temple where they 
ſacrificed, but Jeſus ſpoke of the temple of 


SECT. X. But that proper direct lying is 
imply forbidden at all times, and in all cir- 
cumſtances, I am not aſhamed to declare is 
my opinion, notwithſtanding the obſervation 
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422 © Of Truth, PAR r II. 
of Monſieur Titius juſt mentioned, for the 
following Reaſons. 

1. The limitation always added, that 
truth ought not ta be violated without the 
greateſt neceſſity, is a tacit confe Mon, that 


truth hath its rights; that there is ſome- 


thing ſacred in it; and that it is of a nature 
intrinſicalhy good and amiable. What neceſ- 


fity then can be pleaded for violating it? 


No other then may be pleaded for doing 
evil that good may come of it. 

2. Veracity or truth is a perfection of 
the divine nature. God cannot lie; and 
why fo? but becauſe it is abſolutely evil, and 
zncompatible with the idea of a perfect Being, 
And whatever imitable perfection there is in 
God, all his intelligent creatures are under 
an obligation of imitating, Nor let it be 

* objected, © That there is a great di iſparity | in 
" he caſes, that God, though poſſeſſed of a 
t ſupreme right over mankind, cannot 
make uſe of a lie, becauſe it is an indica- 
tion of weakneſs to have recourſe to ſuch 
© methods. He has no occaſion for it, be- 
ing by his almighty power able to accom- 
liſh his ends without it. Whereas to ſuch 
mean infirm creatures as we, ſuch little 
things are often mighty ſerviceable.” 'But 
if the Gin ine Onn! potence be a reaſon why 
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he cannot lie, (though on this ſuppoſition it 
| ſhould rather have been ſaid that he need not 
lie) it is alſo a reaſon, why they who truf 
in his providence ſhould not: dance the ſame 
power, whereby he executes whatſoever he 
pleaſes, can relieve them, without leaving 
them under a neceſſity of breaking in upon 
the rights of truth, of which he is the ſove- 
reign guardian. This minds me of another 
conſideration, | 


SECT. XI. 3. A he is a reflection upon 
Providence, as if the divine Being would 
not, or could not carry on his deſigns by 

the force of truth ; but muſt frequently be 
obliged to the aſſiſtance of a lie. Does 
God need my lhe ? The language of a lie is, 


that he does. If the end propoſed by a lie, 
be the obtaining ſomething which Gods fees 
to be .for our intereſt, or for the intereſt of 
his church; he, whole wiſdom is infinite, 
and whoſe dominion oyer perſons and things 
is univerſal, can and will ſo order events, 
that no one intitled to his help, and depend- 
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ing upon it, ſhall be neceſſitated to practiſe 


a thing in itſelf baſe and ſhameful. If God 
ſees the thing not to be of this nature, and 
upon this account does not grant us the 
concurrence of his providence in procuring 
it, we have no reaſon ſurely to work by a 
lye. In ſhort, in all ſuch caſes we ſhould 
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ſay, as the ! three: Youths, when threatened 


with the burning fiery furnace, for not wor- 


ſhipping the golden image. The God aohon 


we | ſerve is able to deliver us, and will deli- 


ver us, if it be neceſſary; but if not, this 


we are reſolved upon, not to extricate our- 
ſelves by a lye. 

4. God is omnipreſent, and becauſe om- 
nipreſent acquainted with every thing which 
we utter. W There is not a word in our 


tongue but he knoweth it altogether ; ſo that 


whenever we aſſert any thing, we really aſ- 
ſert it not only to nen, but to. God, who 


ſtands by and hears us. Now God has a 


right, I do not ſay not to be deceived, for 
that is. impoſſible, but to the truth ; and it 
can never be lawful to ye unto God, which 
yet is indirectiy done every time we lye to 
men; ſince Whether we think of it or BO, 
God 1 1s always a witneſs to our words. 


1 Dan. iii. 17. 
m Pſal. cxxxix. 4. 


0 Conkult on this „ ſubject; elites the Books 
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1 Ethir L 2. Gor Seck 1. 
Plutarch in vitd Epaminond. | 
2 urnbull's Heineccius, B. 2. C. 7. 
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Cudiworth's Treatiſe of Morality. hs 
Wodlaſion's Religion of Nature, p. 29, Ec. 

 Fiddes's' general [Treatiſe of Morality. 

- Rutherforth's Eſſay on Virtue. 

Placette's Eſſay on Lying. 
Clarke's Sermons, Vol. 8. Serm. 12. 
Grove's Works, Vol. 3. pag. 18. 387. 

Evans Sermons, Vol, 2. Serm. 13. 
Watts's Serm. Vol. 2. Serm. 6 778, 11, 
Synge's Gentleman's Religion, Part Is 

Sect. 32. 
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n ae. XII. 


Of Faith fulneſs, and the ſeveral 
Diiſtinctions of Promiſes. 


SEC T. I. LAithſulneſs is nothing elſe but an 
agreement between a man's pro- 

miſes and his actions. Promiſes are diſtin- 

guiſhed after the following manner. 

I. There is a /imple promiſe, and a pro- 
miſe by contract. The firſt is founded in a 
femple "#. or the act of a gle perſon. To 
this in common ſpeech the name of promiſe 
is appropriated, The other is grounded in 
a mutual ac, or the act of fo or more per- 
ſons, one of them promiſing ſomething, in 
confideration of ſomething done, or promi- 
ſed to be done by the other, A mutual pro- 
miſe is othery ik called a pad or covenant. 

2. There is a perfect and an  imper fel 
romiſe. An imperfe# promiſe is intirely 
de futuro, as when J tell another I have a 
defign ta do this or that for him, Such a 
promiſe does not properly oblige, becauſe it 

is not properly a promiſe. All that we are 
concerned for here is, that we ſpeak truth, 

| i. e. 


Chap. XII. Diſfinctions of Promiſes, 423 
i. e. at the time when we give another 
hopes of receiving ſome kindneſs or benefi 
from us, that we intend to be as good as his 
expectations. But if our minds afterwards 
alter, there is no room for him to charge us 
either with a he, or a breach of promiſe. A 
perfect promiſe is partly de præſenti, and 
partly de futuro, as when I poſitively declare 
vill give a man ſomething, or do ſome- 
thing for him. In this caſe there is a right 
immediately transferred, though that right 
lies as it were dormant, till the time is ex- 
pired by which the promiſe was limited. A 
promiſe of this kind, other requiſites being 
ſuppoſed, is unqueſtionably obliging. | 
3. There is a complemental and a ſerious 
promiſe, A complemental promiſe is deliver- 
ed with a deſfgn, that the perſon to whom it 
is made ſhould take it for a complement ; 
and the circumſtances of time, place, per- 
ſons, and expreſſion, are to determine it to 
be no other: ſo that if the man to whom 
the complement is addreſſed miſtakes jeſt 
for earneſt, he may have nothing to blame 
but his own folly or vanity. A ſerious pro- 
miſe is one made with the intent, that the 
perſon to whom it is made ſhould think the 
promiſer in good earneſt, and other circum- 
ſtances concur to eſtabliſh a belief that he 
is ſo. That this latter is obligatory no body 
will deny; and as for promiſes of the for- 
ner ſort, though, perhaps, they have no 
5 OO ID >, force 
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428 Of Faithfulneſs, and the Pay II, 


force in them, a complement in prom:/j, ng 
being of much the ſame value as a figure in 
ordinary diſcourſe, yet this will not excuſe 
thoſe who deal in them: fince though they 
may be innocent in neglecting their pro- 
miſes, they were blameable for making them 
with deſign never to keep them, this being a 
very near approach to a lye. Truth! is not 
tan to be trifled with. _= 

There is an abſolute and a conditional 
pr omiſe, An abſolute promite is unattended 
with any reſerve, either expreſſed or impli- 
ed. A conditional promile is that, the per- 
formance of which is ſuſpended on ſome con- 
dition, if not expreſsly mentioned yet evi- 
dently ſuppoſed. The condition failing the 
\ promiſe is of no force, This holds not only 
where the condition is expreſſed, but where 
it may be obviouſly gathered from the matter 
of the promiſe, or ſome circumſtances of it. 
* Ne illa quidem promiſſa ſervanda ſunt, que 
non ſunt 1s ipſis utilia quibus illa promiſeris, 
ſays Cicero. * Thoſe promiſes are not to 
« be kept, the performance of which is of 
4 no ule to the perſons to whom they were 
« made,” Why ſo? but becauſe ſuch 
things are always Zacitly excepted, as would 
be hurtful to the perſon ta whom they are 
promiſed ; or if of any advantage, that ad- 
vantage is very inconſiderable, and not to be 
compared with the gang which the pro- 
miſer 
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miſer would ſuſtain by a-rigorous execution 
of his word. Nes promiſſa igitur ſervanda 
ſunt, Sc. Nor are thoſe promiſes to be 
« kept, which are in their performance 
« uſeleſs to him in whoſe favour they were 
« made, or the performance of which: 
« would be more detrimental to you, than 
« beneficial to him. It is contrary to our 
« duty to prefer doing a miſchief before oc- 
e caſioning an inconvenience. As ſuppoſe 
yo had promiſed to plead a cauſe, and 
« in the mean time your ſon 1s ſeized with 
« a dangerous ſickneſs, your failing in your 
e promiſe would be no fault, and your. 
« friend would be faulty if he did not ex- 


« cuſe you.” 


SecT. II. I believe I need not put you 
in mind, that it makes no diff.rence as to 
the obligation we are under to fulfil our 
promiſes, whether they are made immediate- 
ly by ourſelves, or by ſome other perſon 
whom we have intruſted with full power to 
act and treat in our name. Such perſons 
being declared to be our repreſentatives, and 
the authoritative interpreters of our mind, 
all they do within the limits of their com- 
miſſion muſt be underſtood as ratified by us. 
The obligation to fidelity is ultimately to be 
reſolved into that power, which every man 
has to bind himſelf by a declaration of his 

FITS | will 

> Cic. De Offic. L. 1. C. 10. 
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will to that purpoſe. This obligation of 
. ourſelves ordinarily gives ſome other perſon 
a right to demand that, to which we haye 
obliged ourſelves; In all which caſes; not 
to render him what by the proiniſe he has 
a right to challenge, is notorious injuſtice. 
< Fundamentum eft juſtitie fides, &c, © Faith- 
te fulneſs is the foundation of ' juſtice, or 
ce ſincerity, in making our declarations and 
* promiſes, and conſtancy in fulfilling 
ee them,” The Romans therefore made a 
goddeſs of this virtue Fides, placing her fa- 
rue in the capitol next to that of Jupiter 
himſelf. And even where there is no right 
on one ſide, yet the obligation may till ſub- 
fiſt on the other; ſince this, as was obſerved 
before, ariſes from the power which men 
have over themſelves, to oblige themſelves 
by their own act. And when they do this 
abſolutely, or without any. regard to, or 
ſuppoſition of another's right to inſiſt upon 
the performance; this intention of theirs to 
oblige themſelves does as really oblige them 
in the ſight of God, who is a witneſs to all 
that is done, and in honour concerned to 
vindicate every breach of truth and fidelity, 
as if they ſtood bound in juſtice to another 
man. The conſequences deducible from this 
principle will be ſeen afterward. 


5 | SECT: 
© Cic, De Offic. L. 1. C. 7: L. 3. C. 29. | 
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sxcr. III. It deſerves obſervation, before 


we proceed further, that a promiſe is not 
properly fulfilled, if it be not bona fide, that 
is, honeſtly, according to its plain meaning: 
ſo that on the one hand, it would be knaviſh 
for a man to evade the meaning of a promiſe 
or agreement, under a ewe that he kept 
to the lerter of it; as he who having made 
a truce with the enemy for thirty days, in the 
nigbt laid waſte the country; having no ex- 


cuſe for what he did but this wretched one, 


that the truce was for ſo many days not 
nights. Alike fraudulent and unjuſtifiable 
was his conduct, who being a priſoner of 


Hannibals, and by him releaſed with his 
companions, upon their oath given, to re- 


turn again, in caſe they obtained not of the 
Senate the redemption of the priſoners ; 
came back juſt after he had left the camp, 
as if to take ſomething that he had forgot- 


ten, and by this device thought himſelf re- 


leaſed from his oath. But what fays the 
Moraliſt, Fraus aſtringit fed non diſſolvit 
ferjurium. The fraud heightened, inſtead 
of clearing the guilt of the perjury.” Let 


me add another inſtance equally fraudulent, 


and at the fame time ſhockingly cruel,. of a 
$ Turkiſh Emperor, who prevailed on the 
| gover- 

Vid. Cic. De Offic. L. 1. C. 13. 


Ibid. L. 3. C. 32. 
1 Vertot's Hiſtory of the Knights of Malta, V. 1. p. 356. 
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432 _ Of Farthfulneſs, and the "PART II. 
governor of a place which he beſieged to 
ſurrender it, by ſwearing by his 'own head, 
that he would not hurt his; but when he 
had him in his power; ordered him to be 
ſawn in two, ſaying, he had given him aſſu- 
rance for his head, but had not meant to 
ſpare his fides. Nor, on the other hand, arc 
we to depart from the plain letter of a pro- 
' miſe, under a pretence that we are true to 
the ſhirit of it; a piece of cunning for 
which the late French King was very fa- 
"3 WY RT: 7 7 0 3 


_ Seer. IV. In determining caſes relating 
to promiſes, theſe 7wo'general rules may be 
1. Whatever promiſe is lawfully made, 
and by a perſon having the 2 of his reaſon, 
nothing happening afterwards but what was 
foreſeen, or what if foreſeen would not have 
prevented the promiſe, or rendered it unlaw- 
ful, ought to be religiouſly kept. The rea- 
{on is, that every promiſe is in 2tfelf binding, 
that has not ſome circumſtance attending it 
to null it. Now that which is foreſeen, or 

which if foreſeen would have been no ob- 
jection againſt the promiſe, if it null the 
promiſe muſt do it zp/o facto, or at the time 
of mäking it, or not at all; ſince upon the 
Tuppoſition now laid down, there is nothing 
afterward occurs, which can produce the 

leaſt alteration in the caſe. But that a 

| pPtromiſe 
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promiſe lawfully made, and by one perfect- 
ly apprized of what he does, may be null 
in the inſtant of making it, ſeems to me ab- 
ſurd, and of dangerous conſequence to af- 
firm, as it encourages men to promiſe what 
they deſign not to perform. For thus will 

they argue; if I may lawfully make this 
promiſe, and afterwards as lawfully break 

it; why may I not as lawfully make it with 

an intention to break it at the ſame time? 

Following this rule I muſt decide in the caſe 

propoſed by Cicero otherwiſe than he does, 

viz, of à man who in a dropſy is made ac- 

quainted with a ſpecific for the cure of that 

diſtemper, on the promiſe firſt given, that 

he will never afterward make uſe of it, 

without leave from the perſon who com- 

municated the ſecret. - If ſome years after- 

ward he falls into the ſame calamity, Vitæ 

& ſaluti conſulendum, He ſhould conſult 

ce his health and life, ſays Cicero. I think 

that he is rather to regard his promiſe, which 

becauſe lawfully made, and on a proſpect 

| of what afterwards comes to paſs, ought not 

| to be violated, 


SECT. V. 2. A promiſe in 2zſelf not oblig- 
ng may become obligatory through ſome 
additional circumſtances, The promiſe of 
one not yet arrived at the full uſe of his rea- 
| ſon, or at a capacity of judging of the expe- 

n ib oof diency 

d De Offic. L. 2. C. 24. 
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434 Of Faithfulneſs, and the PART II. 
diency of ſuch an act; as likewiſe the pro- 
miſe of a child, made without and contrary 
to the conſent of his parents, in caſes where- 
in that confent is neceſſary, have of them. 
ſelves no force; and yet the c1rcumſtances of 
the caſe may be ſuch, that the promiſers 
may be in conſcience obliged to make good 
their word. 'Thus money laid out for the 
advantage of a minor on promiſe of a re- 
payment, ought accordingly to be repaid 
with acknowledgment of the faveur, in 
conſideration that the loan was bona fide, 
and for the benefit of the borrower, though 
he was not a capable judge whether it would 
be ſo or not. Thus again, though it be 
unlawful for a young man to promiſe mar- 
riage without leave obtained of his parents; 
yet if by a promiſe of marriage he has in- 
veigled ſome weak female, to allow him 
freedoms fit for none but a huſband to take, 
there can, I think, be no doubt but he is 
obliged to ſtand to his promiſe. So that 
whercſoever the damage ſuſtained by another, 
tifrough the credit which he gives to our 
promiſes, cannot be compenſated but by our 
doing the very thing promiſed ; there the 
promiſe ought to be fulfilled, with this li- 
mitation however, that the matter of it be 
not ſomething criminal. 5 


Sxcr. VI. Having laid down theſe rules 
IL. come next to conſider the ſeveral things 
which 
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which make a promiſe void, or may be 


thought to do ſo. And, 


1. The matter of a promiſe, if either 


ſinful or impoſſible, nulls it of courſe. A 
man is not bound to do what he cannot 
through a want of natural or moral power ; 
though for that very reaſon he is greatly 


faulty in making ſuch a promiſe, if, when 


it is made, he perceives the natural or mo- 
ral neceſſity he is under of not obſerv- 
nge : TS. 

2. Where the promſer is not ſui juris, 
or at his on diſpoſe, his promiſes are of 
themſelves void and ineffective. It may be 


proper to ſay more of this, when we conſi- 


der the duties of parents and children with 
relation to each other. 6-4 
3. A promiſe ordinarily obliges not, if 
the promiſer have not the due zfe of his 
reaſon, which 1s the caſe of fools, madmen, 
and children; but whether we ought not to 
except all ſuch caſes, wherein the abſence of 
reaſon is voluntary and criminal, may be 
made a queſtion, As whether drunkards 
are exempted from the obligation of keep- 
ing the promiſes which they make in their 
liquor? On the one fide it is hard to be- 
lieve, that a man's /in ſhould help him to a 


privilege which he poſſeſſes not at another 


time. Should a man in a drunken fit kill 
the next perſon that he meets, both. the 
laws of God and man reject the plea of the 
. F f 2 loſs 
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436 O Faithfulneſs, and the PARA II. 
lofs of his reaſon, and judge him guilty of 
murder ; though they would paſs a more 
favourable ſentence in caſe of ſtupidity or 
madneſs. On the other hand, There is, 
« as i Puffendorf ſhows, a great difference 
*© between crimes committed and promiſes 
* made by a man drunk, Criminal actions 
* are abſolutely and expreſsly forbidden, 
e and by conſequence the occaſion leading 
<< thereto, which ought therefore to be 
© avoided. And if we might, but do not 
© avoid them, we are reckoned anſwerable 
«, for the event, But no law denies a man 
te the liberty of promiſing as he ſees fit. 
6 On this account he is eſteemed to be un- 
e der no ſach obligation to guard againſt 
ce a condition, wherein he promiſes that 
« which at another time he would not, 
* and confequently ſuch promiſes do not 
* oblige.” But though there be this differ- 
ence, yet whether this wholly deſtroys the 
reaſon given for the affirmative ſide of the 
queſtion, may deſerve: to be further conſi- 
dered. To proceed, the Jaw in moſt caſcs 
nulls the promiſes of minors; but the law is 
not always a rale of conſcience ; nay, from 
the very ground of this regulation of the 
law, viz. that under ſuch an age pexſons 
are not fit to be truſted with themſelves and 
their own affairs, it may be argued, that 3 
minor enjoying a maturity of reaſon, and 
| 3 capa- 
I De jure N. & G. L. 3. C. 6. 5. 5. 
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capacitated to judge of the motives inducing 
him to promiſe, and the probable conſe- 
quences of promiting, is obliged in conſci- 
ence, as far forth as if he were of age; 
Vea, as I ſhewed before, one too young to 
know the advantages or diſadvantages ari- 
fing from his promiſes, may yet be bound 
by them in ſome particular circum- 
n | 


Sxcr. VII. 4. Errantis non eft conſenſus. 
« A perfon under a miſtake, does not pro- 
« perly conſent, ” ſays the Civil Law, and 
therefore a promiſe which is the effe& of 
miſtake, muſt be pronounced void; ſuppo- 
ſing that miſtake aroſe, either from the 
words of the promiſe, or is plainly enough 
to be inferred from the nature of the thing, 
and was the cauſe of the promiſe; ſo that 
there would have been no ſuch promiſe if 
the miſtake had not occaſioned it: and like- 
wiſe in caſe the other party does not under- 
go any damage by the non-performance of 
my promiſe, or if he does, that I am will- 
ing to make him any reaſonable ſatisfaction. 
Mis promi ſis landum non eſſe, &c. © Who 
* does not fee, fays Cicero, that a man is 
not obliged to ſtand to thoſe promiſes, 
* which he made being diſhoneſtly decery- 
* ed.” Indeed, where there is fraud as 
well as error, the caſe is more evident; 

© = though 
* Ne Office. L. 1. c. 209. 
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though I think, with the conditions before 
menticned, a promiſe founded in the , 
take of one of the parties contracting, tho 
there be no fraud on the other fide, is 
void. 

Is fraud without error ſufficient to null 
a promile ? I think not, for though there 
be an attempt to deceive, yet ſince there is 
no actual deception, the conſent of the will 
is intire, and conſequently obliging. 

6. Will the character of the perſon to 
whom the promiſe is made juſtify our not 
keeping it, as the being a bad man, a cheat, 
an enemy, or one of a falſe religion 2 | Neque 
dedi, neque do fidem infideli cuiquam. | 
never meant to ingage myſelf by any pro- 
« miſe I have, or ſhall make to a villain,” 
ſays Atreus in the Poet. Faith is not to be 
hike with Hereticks, ſay the Papiſis, But 
what is the Reflection of the honeſter Hea- 
then? © $i hoc fibi ſumant, &c.” If per- 
* ſons preſume on this, that faith pledged 
« to diſhoneſt perſons is not to be preſerved, 
e do they not eſtabliſh an excuſe for perju- 
ry?“ We ſhould have a fine world, if 
this abominable maxim generally took place. 
The Viſcount Turenne had a much nicer 
ſenſe of honour, Coming home one night 
he fell into the hands of robbers, who ſtop- 
ed his coach near Paris, On his . 

Fe em 


a. 


1 hid. L. 3. e. 29. 
* Ram/a)'s Life of Viſcount Turrenne, p. 358. 
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them a hundred Louis d'ors to let him keep 
a ring of a great deal leſs value, they re- 
turned it; and one of them had the bold- 
neſs to go to his houſe next day, and in the 
midſt of a great company to whiſper him, 
and demand the performance of his promiſe. 
The viſcount ordered the money to be paid 
him, and before he related the adventure 
let the robber have time to eſcape; adding, 
that a promiſe ought to be kept inviolable, 
and that an honeſt man ſhould never break 
his word, though given to Auaves. 
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SECT. VIII. 7. It is commonly aſked, 
ſays Grotius, whether a promiſe made for 
ſome cauſe naturally vicious be valid? As if 
any thing ſhould. be promiſed in reward of 
an aſſaſſination. His anſwer is, that as long 
as the crime remains not committed, the 
completion of the promiſe would be ſinful, 
becauſe it would be tempting another to fin. 
But as ſoon as the crime is acted, the pro- 
miſe ceaſes to have any ſuch influence, and 
thereupon immediately exerts its, obligation, 
But it may he replied, that the fulfilling 
ſuch a promiſe, though it cannot be a mo- 
tive to a crime already paſt, yet may be an 
encourggement to the ſame perſon, or to 
athers to undertake or do the like hereafter. 
For which reaſon. it is, perhaps, further to 
be conſidered, whether it is at our inſtigation 

F-f-4 _ that 

* De jure heli, L. 3. c. 11. 59. 
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that the ſin is committed; or, whether the 
matter was propoſed by the other perſon, 
In the firft caſe we ſeem obliged to fulfil 
our promiſe, to make fore compenſation 
to the perſon for the injury we have 225 
him in drawing him into a bad action; 
the other caſe Fam ready to think we are 
not obliged, becauſe it may prompt men 
wiekedly diſpoſed to offer themſelves, as 
inſtruments and executioners of the paſſions 
of the revengeful, the ſenſual, and lewd. 
8. Have promiſes extorted through fear a 
rower to oblige ? It is the moſt general opi- 
„ion that they have not, when that fear is 
»njuſtly raiſed, or they are the cauſe of it 
who ought not to have been ſo. Si præ- 
denibus pactum pro capite non attuleris, &c. 
ſays e Cicero, © If you do not pay to rob- 
„ bers the ſom you promiſed as a ranſom 
** for your life, you are guilty of no diſho- 
de neſty, not even though you were {worn 
« to do it.” Not merely, nor ſo much 
becauſe your promiſe was the effect of fear; 
for in anſwer to that objection in the caſe 
of Regulus, & that promiſe ought not to be 
* deemed valid which is the effect of force, 
he anſwers, „that no force can overbear a 
© brave man; but becauſe a pirate or rob- 
ce her is not in the number of fair enemies, 
© but a common enemy to mankind ; we 
* | ought to hold no faith 'or treaty with 


6c him. | 


» De Offic L. 3. c. 29 & 30. 
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« him.“ TI own as Cicero here, and others 
fince him have determined, a robber has 
no tight to the performance of the pro- 
miſe into which he forces people; and 
yet in purſuance of the firf# of the 
rules before laid down, I muſt ſay, that 
nothing more is required to render pro- 
miſes of this ſort obligatory, but that they 
be Jawful, and that nothing occurs after- 
wards which if foreſeen would have made 
them otherwiſe : for as I have ſhown, the 
efficacy of a me depends not merely on 
another's right to exact the deer ee 

ge his own 
liberty. So that the queſtion may be re- 
duced to this ſhort Dilemma. When thro' 
fear 1 am reduced to promiſe another ſome- 
thing, either I am perſuaded of the /awful- 
neſs of this promiſe, and make it with an in- 
tention to keep it; and then continuing in 
the ſame ſentiments as to the lawfulneſs of it, 
I cannot releaſe myſelf from performing the 
promiſe. For as ? Cicero ſays well, 20d 
ita juratum eſt, Sc. What is thus ſworn 
* {it will hold as well if we fay promiſed) 
c and the performance thought to be law- 
ful, ought to be performed.” Or on the 
contrary, the promiſe is unlawful, and I in- 
tend not to do as I promiſe ; and then I will 


not ſay as Cicero, © though you don't per- 


(«c 


© form it you are not perjured; but that 
* ſuch 
7 De Offic. L. 3. e. 29. 
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ſuch a promiſe ought, not to he made; at 
all; ſince a promiſe being a declaration of 


my intention to keep my Word, if it be made 
W a deſign to 1 & is a plain lie. 


8 4 wa 11 3061 e n 
1 IX... There 18,2 
more relating. to this, ſubject, of importance 
enough to deſerve a conſideration. 
1. Doth the addition of an cath oblige to 
Ky performance of a promiſe;in:itſelf void? 
For the Ge c this queſtion it is 
roper to Aiinguiſb between Promiſes, and 
Kewile between the ends for A oath 
is added to them. A promiſe in itſelf void 
my concern ſomething .lawfal or unlawful. 
As to promiſes, the matter of which, i is un- 
lawful, it hardly admits, of diſpute, that the 
ſolemnity of an oath: notwithſtanding, they 
continue void. BY For here was. an antecedent 
obligation, by virtue of a divine law, to the 
non. per farnauce of the thing promiſed, 
which obligation cannot be —— 1 by 
any afterzget of gur, and an oath is no 
more, though of a religious nature. It 
as 15 produce examples from pro- 
fane and. ſacred. hiſtory, to this purpoſe; 1 
will only, refer 0 k e ,non-perform- 
ound Lay © dee Natal and his Far 
ily... Where the 0 is of ks vad, 
bat 90 aal 100 fo o leaves us free to 
| 5, perform 
"2 2 TER th > - 1 ad ot CN off; 4 


on. 
2 
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perform it or not, and it is followed with 
an-oath; there is ſais difficulty, yet not in- 
ſaperable; if we only Güftingullte as I pro- 
led, between the end for which an oath 
is ſuperadded. © If the end be only for fe ur- 
has confirmation, then as it would tie the 
knotfafter of a promiſe by which we were 
beld, ſo in a promiſe of itſelf void, it ties no 
knot at all, but leaves us as looſe and 4 — 
engaged as before. And this I apprehend to 
be generally the eaſe of orgs! nulled by 
the error from which they ſpring : for the 
oath here preſuppoſes the vader of the pro- 
miſe. But if this oath was added with che 
only deſign to ſuperinduce an obligation, 
where-it might be thought there was none 
without it; from a regard to our oath it 
is fit we ſhould keep our promiſe. This 
will prove the promiſe made to robbers 
to be ſacred, if bound upon us by oath, 
though it ſhould be granted they were not 
ſo dent this ratification; becauſe the very 
reaſon of extorting an oath on ſuch an occa- 
ſion is known to be this, a ſuſpicion that 
we might not e qurſeſrbe 1 bor a 
ſimple Fami 
Srcr. X. 2. 15 it poſſible. 1 a man to 
dige bimſelf by an act in which he is the 
' party concerned? Or as Puffendorf ex- 
as it, ff to oblige himſelf towards bimfelf, 
"9 * fo 
> do Jure Nat, 4. L. 1. c. 6. 96, 7. 


442 Of Puithfulnefs,” and ie Pan v fl. 
# 79 tA with himſelf; and ow himſelf 
<« affy thing: which relates to hitnfelf Hired. 
„nd ee, That author judges not, 
ard upon this foundation he: refts when he 
fays; er thavthe Makers of Laws can never 
* by afty act of their own tie up their 
2 Hands, ſo as not to Have it in their power 
To me it appears, chat we ought to diſtin- 
gulſh between preſeribing one's ſelf a rule, 
vn a deliberate forefight of the particular 
temptatiohs that may Sceur to make us 
tratiſgreſs it, and the ſame thing done only 
in a general manner. This latter ſeems to 
have it it à prob, that nothing intervenes, 
which if befote thought of would have been 
made af exception: fo? when ſuch an oc- 
currenos falls in che way; it is ordinatily 
lawful £6 depart from the rule we had ſet 
40 6ur{lves. :-Thuy Peter having declared, 
Lord, thou ſbult never waſh my feet; imme- 
dliately, uon dur Lord's farther inſtructing 
him, confettts'to have them waſhed by him. 
But when. there is 5h change in the ftate of 
things, but what we forefaw'when we part- 
ed with our liberty, or what had it been 
foreſeen would then have had no influence 
at all upon the matter; to me it ſcerns fea- 
ſonable to ſay, that we ate bound by our 
own act, ſuppoſing tlia act to have been 
tawful, 80 that though chere be no injury to 
K N ; 7 a ſecond 
John ACS; © 5-1 al 08 2674 7 IT 


*. 


a ſtc˖ pęrſon, we yet break our n word, 
and by. ſo doing fin againſt that ſupreme 
Being, Who has made us free agents, and 
ting 2 7efirajnt upon our. after. actions. We 
are guilty of unfaithfulueſt, as FOE y at 
they are guily of hing, who ſhould alone 
utter great falſhopds. . A promiſe ta our- 
ſclyes is nothing but fn aſſertion con- 
cerning future time, that ſuch @ thing if in 
our power and right ſhall be or not be; and 
therefore upon this occaſion. aught to be 
made good: otherwiſe it is aſſerting a falſe- 


— * 
* 
x 


| ood, which we might have hindered from 
being ſo. This is eaſily applied to the 2 


en e un voluntary 


reſtraings, The Athenians on 4 certain time 
lodged a thouſand talents in the citadel, with 

a prohibition to any one to propaſe at order 

the employing this N on any other oc- 
caſion, than repelling an hoſtile Fleet which 
ſhould make a deſcent upon their coaſts. 
And yet they themſelves afterwards, fright- 

ed by the revolt of the inhabitants of (Bios, 
aboliſhed this law. But their power to an- 
nul this .deeree aroſe not, as Puffendorf 
would have it, from their want of power to 
bind themſelves by any decree of their own 
making; but from this, that the decree was 

a general indeterminate act, implying certain 
conditions in its very nature ; or if you will. 
from this, that they had 7s: power at firſt 
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to make a decree, which thould be to the 


prejudice of the Rate.” zul SL di J 
q . * 
5 ** ** * 132 — 1 } K * * * 
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Conſult on this Chapter the hodks quoted, 
RI. particularly, 


Orotii De Jure B. * I 2. c TI: 
* Whitbis Ethic. L. 2. C. 5. Sect. 13. 
 Puſſendorfi De Jute N. & G. L. 1. C. 6, 7. 


& I : C. % „ 8. & 7. 


Brrells Diſquiſition of the Law of Nature, 


„e. 8. 


Jurnbulls Heineccits. B. To 0. 7. Sect 
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- Collier s Eſſays. Part 4. Eflay 2 & AY 
+ Scott! 8 Chriſtian Life. Part 3. Vol. 4. 


C. 3, 4. 
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peſt of human Virwes Part I. C. 2. 
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of 77 „ A rata. 10 it, 
tbe Caſes wherein it is to be made, 


and the P en. voliged. 70 make 


ik. 351 
Tak 2+... "> 1 $3 hed $WWIY £0 43 Cit $4) of 
: . ce NE principal Aud" of ſo- 
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ciety ( ſays ® Puſfendorf ; 
ee to Which all ani are obliged is to in- 
« jure 19 one, and the duty next to this (if 
*rhey- Have injured any) is to repair the 
« injury.” Thie fame reaſons which prove 
the obligation of the firſt, prove as ſtrongly 
that men are bound to obſerve the ſecond; 
fince his is only to reſtore things to that 
ſtate ih in which” they ought to have been, 
and 85 {till haye been, but for the fault 
of the unjuſt petfon.. . Happy yould it be 
for the world, if a Lene of the obligation of 
this duty were as general as the obligation 
itſelf” fince nothing Would be a more effec- 
205 "reſtraint upon i inj uſtice of every kind. 
w perſons, if ahy, 2 5 reſs with a form- 
dl deſign of never repenting, and of giving 


up tlie | favour of the Deity, and all the 
4 h - happi- 
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happineſs it can yield them. None there- 
fore would wrong others ſor the ſake of in- 
that beſides its ſubjecting them to the ſhame 
and pain of repentance, the crime would be 
wholly unprifieatle, through their obliga- 
tion to make a full reſtitution, Or who 
would endeavour by calunmy to fink ano- 
ther's reputation, and raiſe his own upon the 
ruins of it, who believed and confidered, 
that he muſt undergo the ſhame of a retracta- 
tion, and thus ſink his own character, at leaſt 
as much beneath his rival's, as he had en- 
deavouged by falſhood to rife above it? It 
may therefore be of extenſiye uſe diſtinctiy 
to explain this duty, to evince the obligations 


men are under to obſerve it, and to exem- 
plify it in the principal iances. 


Scr. I. If we would underſtand exact- 
ly the nature of reſtitution we muſt obſerre, 
105 the obligations to it take place only | 

where others haye a perfect right to what is 


wrongfully detained, or taken from them. 
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obliges us, if we have 8 * wilfully 
injured” others, or even by a faulty negli. 
geme, in their perſons, fortunes, reputation, 
or the like, to endeavour as 1 as we can 
fully to repair the injury. The aujuſt there- 
fore muſt reſtore the full of what by fraud 
or violence they had taken from others, do 
all in their power to reelaim to virtue thoſe 
whom they had ſeduced to vice; and the 
like: And even if the damage was cauſed 
by a faulty neglict, the- negligent are bound 
to repair it, according to the determinatioſi 
_ of ® Moſes with regard to a. beaſt known to 
be rude, whoſe owner omitted to confine 
him. Ik a ſervant by a culpable neglect has 
damaged his miſter's eſtate; he is in juſtice 
bound to repair it as truly 4s if he did it by 
wilful fraud; though, perhaps; according £ 
the degrees « of wilfulneſs in the”hegle&, he 
may be obliged to a more or leſs complete 
reſtitution: Finally they who Have trau- 
dulently hindefed any thing from coming to 
another, which in right was his; are as tru- 
ly bound to make reſtitution, as if they tool 
it out of his . Thus the adulterer; 
WhO by de the wife of another be- 
gets a ſon; 1 comes between the huſ- 
band's on ſon iahd his inheritance, is obli- 
ged to repair the damage of 4 loſt inheri- 
9 to the real ſon-of the injuced huſband. 


bv it 17 8 At Brow; 
b Exod. xxi. 28. 5 | SE . 8 hs 


0 Ref aut, ante Pan HM; 


er 11 % The Fe Tae to 1 18 
2 evident, 


at ſcarce any. arguments will. 
make. it plainer, than it appears on the firſt 
view. It is no more than reſtoring perſons 
to that ſtate, wherein we ought to have ſuf. 
fered them to- ns) 05 had a right 

to their own, and my to; Have been, 
mitted. quietly to poſſeſs it; it is 1 58555 
that they who by fraud or violence have ta- 
away part of it, if they would be juſt, 
teſtore it, ſinee otherwiſe they conti- 
nue the injuſtice... Whatever has been un- 
tighteouſiy taken from another i is at beſt a 
debt, owing to him from the injurious per- 
ſon every one determines that hie cannot be 
an honeſt man, who does not pay his debts 
when he is able to do it: as long therefore as 
he detains what 1 is rs he continues in 
his debt, and continues urjuſt. No one 
can be Jaw heartily to rabentf of an injury, 
which, he does: not repair 11 able. 1 Repent- 
ance. implies, 4; ſtrong concern; to have the 
crime undone, and will prevail, on the guilty 
i undo it. Fecbeus, whom, our Lord 
Pre ed a true pen declared, that 
Y «If he „ ts thing free any. man by 
2 Helle accuſation he would not only reſtore 
« it; but refore it four, foſd. In van, 
« « fays.* TURES would. the low forbid 
e * injuſtice 


„Tode a., 3. 
4 Ubi ſupra, F. 2. 5 * 


Chap XIII. 055 . 46 

« injuſtice if the offender might continue in 
4 the quiet poſſeſſion of A he diſhoneſfiy 

«, cabins Nor cauld' perſons live on 

« friendly | terms with others who. 

« wronged them ;” unleſs by making reſti- 

tution they ceaſed to be avjuſt. TL 


Ster. IV. We may better baden 
the nature and extent FE this duty, if we 
briefly conſider it with a regard to the ſeve - 
ral ſth of injuries, as they have been be. 
tore diſtinguiſhed. Perſons may injure the 
fouls of others by ſeducing them into corrupt 
and dangerous errors, ſuch as will dipole | 
them to be vicious and profane, and to con- 

tinue ſecurely of this character, and thus 

ken chen, final miſery. All who have 
been guilty in this regard, and are become «+ 
apprehenfive of the falſhood and danger =. 
theſe opinions, are obliged with tenderneſs 
and a fuitable concern, A repreſent to thoſe 
whom they have miſled, the amet acer g 
have brought them to a better mind; and 
thus expel the poiſon they had given: nor 
ſhould 2 fe ſhame hinder them from 
making the retractation as piiblick as the 
michi Have any by artful inſinuations, 
NN and the ike, dobauched 5 255 

or hy threats; or puniſhments, Prevaile 
them to = practiſe in religion, 
2 'heir rar) FE) ſhould en- 
AL &2: .: .- Jeavour 


: 4 52 Of Reflitution, ant the Iny it | 
deavout to convince the former of the evi} 


I 


nature and fatal conſequences of the vices 
into which they have drawn them, and to 
perſuade the others to prefer the ſatisfactions 


of a good conſcience, and the favour of the 


Deity, above all the intereſts and pleaſures 
of the world. 

If we have hurted andiher by unjuſtly 
bringing pain or ſickneſs upon him, we 
muſt, as far as'we can, repair the damage 


by defraying the expence of his cure, and 


by allowing him an equitable compenſation 


for the uneaſineſs we have given him, and 
for the loſs of his time while diſqualified for 
attending his: proper buſineſs. If the injury 

has been ſo great as maiming or difabling 


another, juſtice not only obliges the injuri- 
ous to maintain him during life, but thoſe 


alſo Who depended upon him for their 
maintenance. They Who have corrupted 


the chaſtity of any, either by artifice or vio- 
lence, are bound, as Grotius juſtly deter- 
mines, to pay them as much money as may 


countervail the damage done them in r fb 


to marriage; or to marry the perſon, i 


a promiſe of this Lind ER previ] on her 


to conſent. 12 x7 
If the injury as to others: has been i in 
theit- relations, by alienating the affection 
: Fe ae. to ow, Lok e, them 
into 


? 


ehe, &c. L. 2. c 17. 5. Is 
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Chap XIII. | o Obugations to it. 453 
into diſhonourable and ruinous courſes, be- 
ſides uſing his beſt endeavours to: reclaim 


them, the injurious is obliged by every good 


office to repair the evil he has done, and to 
make ſuch an acknowledgment” in money, 
as according to an equitable eſtimate may 
compenſate the N and ee he has OC- 
caſioned. Fl 

They who are chargeable with Wu 
the reputation of others, 
der; and the like, ought as far as they can 
to reſtore the ſufferers to the good name 
which they have loſt, by making the retrac- 
tation as extenſively known as the ſlander; 
and by money to make them ſatisfaction for 
the loſs and uneaſineſs, which the calumny 


cauſed them while it 
Finally, as to the goods. of eftates of others, 


wherein they may be injured, either by 


taking away what was au,Fjt theirs, or by 
preventing them from poſſeſſing ng what was 
theirs in right; the duty of reſtitution 
obliges to reſtore the ſame, or the value, 


with ſuch an addition, as ſhall make a full 


amends for the loſs they ſuffered by the u un- 


_ ny or detaining it. 1 | 


we I 
* 


re Ti V. As to the deren aſs 4 re- 


| ſtitution ſhould be made, there can be little 


doubt. For to whom ſhould it be made, 
_ 2s thoſe who have-ſufered the wrong? 


883 but 


by detraction, ſan- 


paſſed uncontradicted. 
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but in daſe the wrong done be ſuch, as pute 
it out of the power of the wrong - doer, ta 
make reparation to the immediate Tulkeer 
as murder; or the ſufferer dies before the 
cure ate come to a ſtrong ſenſe of their 
aſtice, and a diſpoſition to repair it; it is 
evidently due to his theirs, or neareſt 
relations; for they alſo have ſuffered in the 


damage done to the deceaſed; and what 


was unjuſtly taken away from him would 
otherwiſe have been theirs. It is teaſonable 
alſo to conclude, a man would chooſe that 
all the advantages to which he had a right 
ſhould defcend to thoſe, to whom he gave 


whatever he actually poffeſſed But if the 


injured perſon be dead, and has left no rela- 
tions, or they are not to be found, what is 


then to be done? The unjuſt party hath 


no right to retain the fruits of his crime, 
nor can he, if truly penitent, allow him- 
ſelf to poſſeſs the wages of iniquity: he 
ought therefore to make ſatisfaction to God, 
whoſe latyvs he hath broken, and to focrety, 


the goed under f which be hath difturbed, 


by imploying it in uſes of piety and charity. 


This determination is warranted by the law 


God gave to Moſes, Numb. v. 5.—And by 


2theus, defore cited, ap- 
proved by our Saviour. 


The Pen bound to e ee are 


"IE" ys dd the wrong ; - 


Ein was nn, awa ata 
and they omitted to ay node e 
heirs are bound, eres ſufficient was left them 
for this purpoſe; ſince ſuch a proportion of 
the eſtate, though: poſſeſſed ty their rela- 
tion when he died, was not his, but really 
belonged: to the perſon whom' he had 
wronged ; and therefore if they knowingly 
retain it, they knowingly - retain what is 
another's; and continue the injury. Where 
ſereral have concurred in doing an injury, 
there is ſome difficulty in determining how: 
far each is bound to make reparation; and 
if ſome neglect to do their part, whether 
the others are obliged to do the Whole. 
To chis it is uſually anſwered; by - diſtin- 
guiſhing between the principal in an injury, 
and the 1 acceſſories. © The principal is with- 
out queſtion obliged to repair the whole; 
ſince without him it had not been commit- 
ted, and the others were little more than 
his inſtruments. As to the acogſories, E 
the proncipal fall of doing his duty in this 
regard; they: are — ej all 
the damage they themſelves did; and to 
make à ꝓet larger veſtitution, In proportion 
to the degree n 8 r wich which 
pou in the erime. EN 0 
Ser. VI. The WT ben 4 inju- 
riqus are excuſed from making reſttution 
EPS are 
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436 Of Reſtitution; and ibe PRRI II. 
gare uſually reduced to three heads. The 
firſt is the caſe of an abſolute inability, 
This, if it be real, will excuſe; fince no 
one can be bound ta an impoſſibility. If 
there be then a true repentance, and a 
hearty deſire to make amends, if they make 
Proper acknowledgments, and all the ſatiſ- 
faction in their power, it ought to be ac- 
cepted. They ceaſe to be in their rg 
tion unjuſt, and have a right to be regard- 
ed as converts ta righteouſneſs. - But this 
allowed, it will not excuſe any from re- 
ſtoring e they have fraudulently taken, 
that as cannot do this, and ſuppert the 
_ fame ſhe: and in) Rp he ſame luxuries of 
life as they n o do- They might as juſti- 
fiably rob to ſupply theſe, vas for this pur- 
— retain; what they have unjuſtly gotten. 

erſons muſt be content with the neceſe- 
ries of life, if they cannot indulge them- 
ſelves in more Without "5g or. detainin 8 
another's property. 

The cenſent of 5500 inj gerad, e is ano- 
| they thing, which . from the obliga- 
tion to make reſtitution. He may certain- 
ly part with his own to us, and allow us to 
keep it, though we got poſſeſſion of it un- 
juſtly ; as well as give a thing at firſt free- 
ly. But this will not excuſe och who ex- 
tort a conſent. Who, for inſtance, when 
able to pay the whole debt, oblige a credi- 
FVV tor 


tor to compound for a part, by threatening 


otherwiſe to detain the whole. The con- 
ſent muſt be free, and dictated by A Com- 
paſſionate. charity. Finally, Perſons are ex- 


cuſed from repairing wrongs which they | 


have committed, if they have received, equal 
or greater wrongs from the parties injured. 
If a man pays himſelf the full, he has no 
right to demand a ſecond payment; and 
one debt of injuſtice may be ballanced by 
another, as ore juſt debt is by another. 
For the determination of other caſes you 


may conſult the authors mentioned before; 
although moſt of their directions in doubtful 


caſes may be rendered unneceſſary, by ob- 
ſerving this one rule, of honeſtly purſuing 
the dictates of a heart deſirous to reſtore 
every thing to the right ſtate in which it 
was, and in which it might have conti- 
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- Conſult on this Chapter. 


Grotii De jure, B. & P. L. 2. c. 17. 

Puffendor De Jure N. &c. L. 3. c. 11. 
— de Officio N. & C. L. 1. C. 6. 
eum Obſervat. Titi: Obſerv. 155. 
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Shank AVING 3 one hk 
II of general Jaſtice, namely 
commutative, the other termed diſtribuiti ve 
is next to be conſidered, We ſhall content 
ourſelves' with giving a brief and general 
account of it here, as ſome of the principal 
inſtances of it will fall in naturally under 
the duties of Parents, Maſt * and . Magi- 
rates: By diſtriburive juſtice ãs meant, the 
conſtautiy rendering to others what belongs 
to them, of bonqurs, advantages, and re- 
wards; or of Burdens and puniſfbmento, ac- 
cording to an equzrable proportion. It differs 
from commututiwe juſtice, in that it imme- 
diately regards Perſous and characters; 
whereas commutatiur directly regards only 
the value of things,” and obliges us alike to 
fulfil our s, or give to another the 
value of his commodities, whether we deal 
wick a man of worth or a knave. Whereas 
cath ROE . a- regard to perſonal 


worth, 


* by hon _— — = 


| wu mor ſervices, and good offices, or to 
exaf} an eſtimate as. matters of trade and 


| tion. 


as far as they can diſcover them. HPiety, 


tbe natural objects of eſteem; and the per- 


1 of: mean pleaſure, without any concern to 
; mote the common good ;- theſe are qualities 
" regard with diſpliceney and con- 
as the conſciouſneſs of deſerving; the eſteem 


-Of Difributive uti ce, Pax II. 


perſonal demerit and viciouſneſs, and ſuit- 
ably treats both. Theſe do not admit ſo 


property, a latitude therefore is allowed, 
and we > ſay accordi ng te an Ana Propore 


"Jahn Ul. There i is one part op 2 
five juſtice in which perſons of all ranks are 
concerned ; the regulating their eſteem and 
regard to: others b by their real worth; or 
their diſapprobation by their real vi ciouſueſs, 


probity, humanity, a love of. truth, temper- 

ance; abilities for being uſeful to the world, 
and a diſpoſition to exert them for the com- 
mon good, theſe and the like qualities are 


ſons to whom they belong have a natural 
chains th; honour and affection from us. On 


the contrary, -profaneneſs, d:honeſty, ſordid 
ſelfiſhneſs, . inbumdnity, an indifference. to 
truth and goodneſs, and a licentious purſuit 


diſcharge the duties of ſocial life, or to pro- 
which the author 


nature deſigned we 
Next to the approbation of God, 
of others, is the ſatisfaction which à yirtu- 


OUS 


* Oh api 
of eſteem, eſpecially from the wiſe and 


good; and ſcarce any thing more ſtrongly 


excites and encourages to virtue. We owe 


it therefore to the well - deſerving, and to 


the publick, to regulate our honour and af- 


fection, not by party diſtinctions, and pri- 


vate views, but by frue worth: and. it is 
really unjuſt to careſs and countenance the 


_ diſhoneſt and vicious, becauſe they are zeal- 


ous tools of a while we treat with 


coldneſs and dillon men of true merit, 


_ "they" are e in a different 


Kis ns; that — ia 3 
7 Wüdveffes received, and the like, may juſt- 
ly determine our affection and good offices 


to particular perſons, even preferably to 


others of ſuperior worth, who are not thus 
related, or who have not thus obliged us; 


| becauſe this is merely paying a debt of na- 
ture or gratitude. But with reſpect to the 


common duties of humanity, and marks of 


eſteem and "benevolence; ! difiributive juſtice 
requ ires, that laying aſide the bias of party, 
1 and little intereſts of our own, and when 


make for ours, we regulate both our in- 
ward eſteem and: benevolence, and the out- 
ward expreſſions of theſe, by their true 

FA | worth. 


ChapXIV. in Nature, and Rui. 4061 
ous mind injoys, in receiving proper mats 


we form our judgments of others, making 
the — ee e for the prejudices and 
diſadvantages,” as we expect they ſhould 
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46 ente es Huli. . it 
worth. And did men of ſuhſtantial good - 
neſs in al parties thus do juſtice to merit, 
ever it was found, and diſeounte- 

nance the 1 it would be a moſt ef. 
fectual way to bring virtue into univerſal 

eſteem, and that would: be: ane of the like- 
lieſt Ke to ee N of it it uni- 
verſal. 


Cy * 


e 


em III. In \ g Avid <: aflign- 
ing laborious offices or expences, diſtribu- 
tie requires, / that an equitable pro- 
portion 'be:: obſerved. All who ſhare in = 
rotection and advantages of a ſociety ought 

to contribute to the ſupport and gener of 
it, in proportion to their abilities, and to 
the advantages which they derive from it. 
They wha have the — ite: of proper- 
ty, orc-of mjoyments of: any kind, as they 
are more largely intereſted chan others in 
the publick ſecurity, 9 contribute a 
greater proportion to th ſupport of govern- 
ment, and the | defence of the publick, : 
This is no more than paying according to 
the ſervices done Char nd maintain- 
ing a fence anſwerable to the extent of land 
which they Have ſecured by it. Dyffribu- 
ius juſtics therefore requires, that in affign- 
ing offices af labour and expence, or in lay- 
ing . defraying the charge of go- 
d ph ak fafety, regard ithould | 

be had ooh rue by th — and 


by 


1 its "Oy and. Rules, 462 45 


by: thoſe who are truſted with the execu- 
on of the Laws, in diſtributing to particu- 
— ay their ſeveral ſhares. Nor can 
any plead. a ſufficient reaſon, for an exems 
tion, unleſs it be, that they do, or have 
done, more important e 60 ak com- 
Vin ſome other W. 1 


& A pt ee 


1 In dif * 


ir 8  honnurs and re- 
wards, ſuperiors of every degree, if the 
would anſwer the demands of diftrib 5 

— — the deſign of their truſts, and the 

good of ſociety, muſt regulate their diſtri- 

dution, not by partial affection, or views of 
private intereſt, but by the abilities and diſ- 
poſitions of perſons to promote the good of 

2 family, a city, or a nation, and their ap- 
plication of theſe abilities. A parent, who 

would have religion, modeſty, ſubmiſſion, 
diligence, generous affection, and unity, 
flouriſhing in his family; ſhould. confer the 
marks. of his favour. 4 peculiar, affection 
on his children, according to their eminence 
in theſe qualities; and not ſuffer inſtinctive 
for — * Hind. Le Nee KG 


— — Tas K dy pt 
— - -_- — 2 — > 
DET TD re — ET Co ET ——— 
— : 3 —— ,, 
is ll th EE — = 5 SI — 1 == 


” ia fey. 4 This . 
ing 4 e Ki greater force 
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upon the governors of ſocieties; for as they 
have not the property which patents have 
in the rewards they beſtow, and are in fact 
only the truſtees of the publick, they are 
unjuſt to it, whenever they diſtribute the 
honours an advantages committed to their 
diſpoſal, in a manner oppoſite to the defipr 

of their truſt, or leſs ſubſervient to it. 
And as the diſcouragement given to vir. 
tue and a publick ſpirit is fo much more 
extenſive, and the miſchief arifing from the 
mapiſtrate's wrong diſtribution of favours 
and rewards is ſo much greater, than where 
à like fault is committed by a parent or 
maſter of a family, this violation of 4% ri. 

hutive juſtice is by ſo much the more cri- 

minal. When flattery, for inſtance, baſc 
compliances, 2 ſimilitude of vices, or at 
beſt a reſemblance of himours and perſonal 
attachment, receive thoſe honours, employ- 

ments, and advantages, which in the origi- 

nal defign of government were appropriated 
to integrity, induſtry, courage, abilities for 
publick ſervice, a love of our country, and 


A2 devotedneſs to its intereſts: "Tt may far- 


| ther be worth 'obſerving, under this head, 
tat though 4 Nr ibutib juſtice awards pu- 
meme to every violation of the peace of 
| ity, and of the rights of others; 
yet the bf dine 0b 8 a the laws 
intitled to n rewards or Rönteers; anck they 
6 hnary ſervices, er à are 
active 
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ative and, intire application to advance the 
common weal, that either by the laws, or 
by a rational claim, can pretend to theſe. 


The reaſon is, that common inſtances of 


probity and ſubjection to the laws are ſuffi- 
ciently rewarded, in the common protecti- 
on and privileges of the ſociety, and have 
no claim to peculiar advantages and diſtinc- 


tions: whereas every violation of juſtice and 
of the laws, being contrary to our duty, 


deſerves puniſhment, and being in its pre- . 
valence deſtructive of the general good, the 
magiſtrate. is obliged by his. regard to the 


publick to en it 9 per W 


ments. we 


"Sper; v. « « Puniſhment Py : Puſſens 
0 dorf) are evils which a perſon ſuffers 
« againſt his inclination, by the direction of 


* a ſuperior, becauſe of a which he hath 
« voluntarily done.” This is a juſt defini. 
tion of puniſhment in c:vz/ ſociety, but not 


in a flate of nature, wherein the evils which 


an injurious perſon ſuffers -from an equal, | 


deſending himſelf againſt violence, may 


with reaſon be termed a puniſhment; as it 


is deſerved by voluntary injuſtice, and a 
proper means of diſcouraging the like for 
the future. The right of a ſociety, or of 


its governors to inflict puniſhments is found- 


ed! in the natural en of ſelf-defence. For 


2D: Ofc. H, &C. * 2. C. 13. 2 
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becauſe every perſon ; in a ſtate of nature has 
a Tight to defend himſelf, and his Property, 
from unjuſt violence, and. to make the 


wronp-doers ſuffer whats is neceſſary for that 


purpoſe, the governors of a Tociety, who 
are intruſted „with the defence of every 
member of it, have the ſame right. And 
as men by doing evil deſerve to ſuffer evil, 
and puniſhments ' proportioned to crimes 
are the only effectual method to ſecure the 
inrocznt, reclaim the injurious, and prevent 
the contagion of bad examples, the magi- 
ſtrate has an evident right to ſecure the 
common geod and ſafety in this method. 
In every ſociety laws of this kind are eſta- 
bliſhed, every man therefore who lives in 
the · ſociety tacitly conſents to theſe laws; 
and he has therefore no pretence to com- 
roo of wrong, when the evil overtakes 
im, which he conſented to ſuffer if he 
broke the law. by 
That puniſhments may awe the ends 
of diſtributive juſtice, they ſhould be in- 
flicted publickly, with due ſolennity, and with 
impartiality \ not to gratify a private reſent- 
ment, but to diſcountenance and prevent 
injuſtice and wickedneſs, They ought alſo 
as to their degree to be proportionate to the 
demerit of the crime, proper conſideration 
ſhould be had alſo of circumſtances which 
alleviate a fault, and of the penitence of the 
offender. And as every one who tranſ- 


greſſes 


.. ˙· . -T ²m:. edt vt. cabin. 
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greſſes through anger, covetouſneſs, and 
the like, is not immediately to be deemed 
unfit to live; capital e e ſhould 
not be inflicted, unleſs where the malignity 
of the crime, obſtinacy in wickedneſs, or 


the very bad conſequences to the publick, 


make it right and neceſſary for the magi- 
ſtrate, at the expence of life, to ſecure the 
rights and proſperity. of good ſubjects. On 
this account it has been queſtioned, whe- 
ther ſome of our laws, which make ſteal- 
ing a borſe, or a ſheep, and ſome other thefts 
of this nature, .capital, can be Juſtified on 
the principles of reaſon and equity? And 


whether, as idleneſ is the uſual incitement 


to. theſe crimes, the confinement of the 


uilty to hard labour for a terni of years, 


would not be a more equal puniſhment, 
ſtrike more terror into offenders, and bet- 
ter ſecure property for the future; as well 
as by making criminals ſerviceable to the 


publick,. qualify them to ſatisfy for the in- 
| Mes which they have done. | 


Sect. VI. As to the right of parents; 


and heads of families, to puniſh leſſer of- 


fences. committed within their houſes, it 


may be deduced, from the property 
which. parents U their children 1 
from their ſuperior prudence, and unqueſ- 
tionable affection, which fit them, by pro- 
Per. correction to conſult, not only the peace 
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| of the family, and the ſupport of their own 
5 authority, but the good alſo of the perſon 
7 puniſhed. It may be argued alſo partly 

from the conſent, which domeſticks Zacith 
give when they enter a ſetvice, to ſubmit 
to light corrections when deſerved and ne- 
ceſſary; and finally, from the manifeſt be- 
nefit to the ſufferer, 'in making him appre- 
henſive of his ill conduct, and preventing 
his being ſeduced by views of preſent plea- 
fure into habits of wickedneſs, to which 
preſent pain is properly oppoſed. To make 
theſe corrections effectual for this purpoſe, 
they ſhould be inflicted without rage, ſhould 
appear to proceed not from hatred to the 
delinquent, but a diſlike of his faults, and 
an affection to him, ſhould always be lefs 
than deſerved, and be remitted whenever 
there are fair tokens of repentance. @- 

' 1 would conclude this chapter with re- 
marking, that from the definition of puniſh- 
ments it appears, they can with juſtice be 
inflicted on none, but thoſe who have ahne 
evil, When therefore innocent children ſuf- 

fet through the fault of their parents, as in 
caſe of High . Treaſon, and the like, the 
evils which fall on the chifdren are not 
to be conſidered as puniſhments to them, but 
merely as migfortunes inſeparable from the 
preſent condition of human nature; aecord- 
ing to which, as children without deferving 
them, receive great advantages from the 
00 | | ES probity, 
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probity, prudence, and induſtry, of their 
ents; ſo they are without deſerving it, 


involved in ſome of the ill conſequences. of 
their idleneſs, extravagance, and Wicked. 


neſs. 
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Sgcr. 1. FAV ING 50 at large of 
ethicul juſtice, according to 


the iy «+ propoſed, we proceed to treat 


of ceconomical; and as the dation: of fa- 
milies is laid in marriage, the nature of this 
ſociety, and its duties, are firſt: to be conſi- 
dered. That the great former of the world 
wills the continuance of the human ſpecies, 
appears from his qualifying the ſexes to 
continue it, from the inclinations and affec- 


. tions ſubſervient to this with which he hath 


formed them, from his ſtill preſerving the 
beauty and Frultfultiels of the earth their 
habitation, and from "the 


on of which perſons may be thus inſtru- 


mental. It is therefore his will, that they 
. who are qualified to beget, maintain, and 


educate. children, gud enter into ſuch a 


E A H 1 if ſociety 


good to the producti- 
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ſociety, and purſus the deſign, of it; unleſs. 


by living ſingle they are qualified to be 
more extenſively beneficial. - Lo make tho 
app of life a real cond, a it is evident. 


not enough merely to. introduce children 


into the world; but to render life a bleſ- 
ſing to them, they muſt be nouriſhed, edu- 
cated, and provided for; and this requires 
many years of labour, prudence, tender af- 
fection, and concurring. endeayours of both 
the parents. It is therefore plainly the will 
of God, that children thould be begotten, 
not in conſequence of a wandring luſt, by 
uncertain fathers, and then left deſtitute of 


a proper maintenance and education, but 


that the parents ſhould. prev: auſly enter into 
ſuch. a e p and compact with each 
other, as may unite and direct their natural 
affection to their off-ſpring, and their love 
to one another, into the moſt likely mea- 


ſures for raiſing their children to a maturity 


of ſtrength, knowledge, virtue, and happi- 


neſs. If God wills that his reaſonable crea- 
tures ſhould become pious, virtuous, and 


| happy: he muſt will, that they whom he 
hath, beſt qualified to render young creatures 
ſuch, and to whom. he hath peculiarly in- 
truſted them, ſhould unite in ſuch a ſociety, 


which. is termed marriage, and ſteadily pur- 


ſue the deſign of it. Marriage thęrefore, 
as it 3 of the Law of Nature, may 
be, tus: defined. 1 1 A ſociety formed be- 


h 4 ce tween 
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42 N Marriage, Part II. 
* tween bib perſons of different ſexes, 
L chiefly for the procreation' and education 
4 of children. - We fay (chze efly, becauſe 
| though this be the great end of marriage in 
general, yet it is not the only juſtifiable end. 
The fatisfaction flowing from an intimate 
union and  conflant friendſhip, being reaſon 
ſufficient for perſons to ingage in this ſo- 
city, who have no proſpect of children. 
If it be for the mutual happineſs of the par- 
ties, and not inconſiſtent with the general 


end of N it is e ooh to make it 
lawful, | 


yet l. If it he be e whit ſott of 
tribe will beſt promote the benevolent 
purpoſes of our Maker, whether the union 
of one of each ſex only, or Polygamy ? The 
anſwer is eaſy, that the former of mankind, 
. who beſt underſtands the frame of his crea- 
tures, and what is beſt ſuited to their natu- 
ral inclinations, affections, and wants, by 
creating but one man and one woman in the 
beginning, to be the parents of a future 
race; and when he renewed the world after 
the deluge, by preſerving for that purpoſe 
but one wife for one huſband,' hath ſuffici- 
ently declared, what a ppeared beſt to his 
1 wiſdom,” ger Gen. ii. 22. and 
Chop. vii. The fame alſo he declares in 
every age to be his will, by conſtantly re- 
Fee the births of children, fo that there 
ſhall 
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ſhall be a majority of nales born above e- 


mates, ſufficient to anſwer the extraordinary 
conſumption of the former by wars, voy- 
get, and the like hazards peculiar to them, 


and to leave every where one man for one 


woman. The exceſs of male children born 
above females, as appears from exact ob- 
ſervatrons | made for great numbers of years, 
is When at the higheſt, but as thirteen to 
twelve; and when at the loweſt as twenty 
to nineteen. As all therefore who are born 
with inclinations and abilities for the procrea- 
tion and education of children, have with 
theſe given them by the author of nature 


a right to the ſatisfactions ariſing from the 


8 unjon; and if a number of men 
engroſſed each to themſelves more than one 
wife, they will of courſe deprive ſome others 
of their natural right, Polygamy is evidently 
wnjuft, and contrary to the deſign of the au- 
| thor of nature. Jealhuſy, or an utter aver- 
ſion to a rival in the object of this affection, 

is a paſſion natural to both ſexes, and to poſ- 
ſeſs the intire affection of our partner gives 
the higheſt reliſh to the marriage friendſhip ; 

and from hence it follows, that as God de- 
figned both ſhould be happy in it, but one 


| land was e for one man. 


i "a 


See Derham's Ph 
de Nat. V. 6. Dial. 2. 
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be 
Polygamy univerſally condemned, as;Contrary 


of lum var! II. 


by RS , wo” That Fuel buſlands ſhould 
appropriated to one wife, is 4 ſpecies of 


to nature and reaſon; becauſe it. deprives the 
off. ſpring of the tender affection of its father, 
by rendering the relation uncertain; and be- 


lf 
* 25 i * 


cauſe it deprives, the man, on whom the care 
of 7 for this uncertain: off-ſpring is 
thrown , of the ſatisfaction ariſing from the 
entire affection of the mother, and incapaci- 
tates him for feeling that H rong affection to 
the child, which 1 — aſſuranee that it was 
his o would: excite: bath, which were de- 
figned by providence to ſweeten the cares, 
and lighten the labours. attending the main» 
tenance and education of children. And 
equally upjuſt to the ſofter ſex is that mar- 
riage, which, would appropriate the affection 
and enjoyment of ſeveral ,wives, to one man, 
while he divides his perſon and affaction 
among mary... The wife as naturally and 
reaſonably deſires to appropriate the perſon 
and love of the huſband, as the huſband of 
the wife; and the ſickneſſes aud uncaſineſſes 
attending. pregnancy and geſtation, the, pains 
of child-birth, and. the — gen ſhare of ten- 
det anxiety, cares, and one” which falls 
to the mother's part, during the firſt years 
of their common children's life, juſtly in- 
title her to the intire love of her huſband, 

as her comfort and reward. And, indeed, 
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without this: ijncine affection there cam be no 
5 r friendſhip, which makes the R 


appi- 
of: pen For an men N 


eg 


own, ——— 1 . 0 ; 
band, and perm nah 
ifhcation at EXPER 

pin Add to this the « 2 and 
introduced into the d deſigned 

to be * nurſery of the tendereſt our lick 
eſt affection; by the: jeaJowfes of the ſeveral 
mothers; and: the eppojite- intereſts. of them 
and their different children ; the-torment of 
which, though it falls in part on the guilty 
HO is yet heavieſt felt by the injured 
;fince:to prevent their jarring. paſhons = 
from. quite. breaking the. Bain b. pieces, 
the tyrant huſband is under. a neceſſity of re- 
ducing to the rank of: faves: the wives, who 
had + > a natutal righe to be confidered as 
a friend à partner of the heart and fortune 
ber Huſbad, weden _—— ſhares 0 


* geen e TY pro / cia 4 
tinet, paniter . tet,; \Salluft. de Bello Fugarth. 
r. 80. erde wing Nariety regardeth none with 
A rod Mok aA? bur all become deſpicable alike.” 
| To; the; ſhnje; parpoſe-dmmiax. Marcell. L. 23. c. 6, ſpeak- 
ing of the Ar et Pro, opibus quiſque adſciſcens matrime- 
nia, Gr. Fach ingaging in more or fewer marriages ac- 
775 cording. to his wealth, by this means their aſfections being 
« diffipated through a variety of luſts, becomes quite be- 

_ © numb'd and i ine as to the friendly and generous 


pan. . 
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. the joys as ell as fert of the ys 


ſtate. | 
Let it Fe Serge FRE that > | 


tyyamy debaſes to ghoſs ſenſuality and lust, a 
ben deſigned E — of — 
under proper regnete, to be refined into 
the moſt ſacred and ' endearing ſriendſhip, 
and the moſt generous love of a family; and 
thus ſinks to a brute the man, who was de- 
ſtined by cultivating and preferring: the ſa- 
tisfactions of friendſhip, - parental affection, 
and extenſive benevolence, to riſe to a re- 
ſemblance of the great Father of mankind in 
goodneſs, and thus to prepare himſelf to be- 
come en 96 in a . ſtate of 
Pei 
We e cannot better cloſe: this argument, 
| then with the words of an excellent © writer, 
Upon the whole, if we conſider the infi- 
«nite evils derived from the practice of Po- 
« lygamy, in all parts of the earth where it 
e obtaineth ; upon the men by the /uxury of 
« ſome; the eviration of others, and the ex- 
20 cluſßen of infinite numbers from their na- 
« tural rights: upon the women by the di- 
« ſtractions of envy and jealouſy, by: raging 
* appetites unindulged, by cruel confinement, 
*. by abject ſlavery, and à ſecluſion from 
the nobleſt rights of nature and ſociety : 
and upon both. by that proſtitution and 
N tad to which: W numbers: 5 both 
2) cc are 


AN | 


-v; 


* Refeion on — 1737. Differ; 6. 


* 


— 


_ ſupportiog the family, as well as of per- 
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c are expoſed by it: and laſtly, by the ex- 
« clufion of both from that right and regu- 
c lar commerce of the ſexes, that true ſo- 
« cial union of affection and intereſts, 
« which God intended and nature demand- 

te eth: I fay, whoever conſidereth all theſe 
« evils, and abhorreth not Polygamy, the 


parent of them all, that man hath a ſoul 
« utterly eſtranged from all ſocial and be- 


pa 
© 


* 


nevolent affections, from all true love of 
«liberty, and reverence of virtue, and from 
« all awe, honour, and veneration of the 


* Wwe wp Being.” 


WITIR IV. As to the Ti ime, (kn which 


this union between perſons capable of an- 
ſwering the ends of marriage is to laſt, the 


Father of the human race, when he created 
and joined the firſt pair, determined it to 
be for life, declaring them to be d gre fleſh, 


and the union therefore as indiſſoluble, as 


between the parts of the ſame body. And 
Reaſon, without this light from Revelation, 
directs, that the union ſhould laſt ſo long at 


leaſt, as is neceſſary for breeding up and 


educating the children which may be born 
to them. This in the natural courſe of 


things, is for the greater part of remaining 


life. And when to this conſideration we 
add, the conjunction of- fortunes neceſſary 


08 
4 Gen, ii. 24. compared with Matt. dir. g AE 
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ſons abi factions that all tue Fri vip 
naturally .defires to be perpetunl, to fi 
time after vrhich they will, ceaſe to be wi 
cerned for each other's happineſs, being in- 
conſiſtent with any ſincere eſteem and 
friendſhip; and —— the appropriating 
nature. of this affe ion, Wich Makes the 
thoughts of a ſeparation to the moſt vir- 
tuous and affectionate worſe than death: 
it will appear evidently unreaſonable- and 
unjuſt, for the man 3 to throw off 
bis partner in her decline of life, when leſs 
able to provide for her o.]n ſupport and 
comfort ; and for the fake of indulging a 
wanton appetite in a new ſenſual /entertain- 
ment, to abandon to an heart-eating ſoli- 
_ tude, the tender and faithful partner of his 
ow and labours for the good of their com- 
on children; and to — 5 her to a condi- 
ok at. heſt much worſe, accemmedated du- 
ring the laſt. years of life, which want all 
the.confalations and fupports of mutual ten- 
derneſs and every kind office. Thus (to 
<< borrow the words of a * writer juſt quoted) 
<« the great ingagement to peace and mutual 
love would be diſſolved, all the truſt and 
< confidenee of the moſt perfect friendſhip 
would be intirely deſtroyed; the aſſurance 
*; 2 conſdlation in rede, of ſupport. in 
ckneſs, and ſociety in age, would be 
* « wen yon the eſtate, and the in- 


8 N tereſts 
| C Reflefions onen. Diſſ. 1. p. 0 
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«"terefts of families would be torn into tei 
& thouſand diſtractions. In ſhort, the evils 
« of life would be exceedingly multiplied 


« by it, and its reateſt bleſlings as much 
ce im aired. ” "> 


Beides, as it is evidently neceſſary to the 


happineſs of the marriage sey, and the 


good of the family While it ſubſiſts, that 
there ſhould be a firm confidence, a' warm 


and. ſteady affection, and mutual allowances 
for each other's paſſions and defects, no- 


thing will diſpoſe to this temper like the 


knowledge that the union is for life; for 
this naturally excites to make the beſt of 4 


ſtate which cannot be altered; and reſtrains 3 


perſons from indulging to thoſe peeviſh and: 
angry reſentments, that would fatally alienate 
their hearts from one another. And when 
to this we add, that in all co countries 
the parties mutually "- promiſe to confine 


their perſons. and a Ections to each other 
during their joint lives, it is clear, beyond 


all queſtion, that Polygamy or Divorce are 
moſt uni. If indeed either of the con- 


tracting parties be guilty of a fundamental 


breach of the marriage compact by adultery, 
our Lord has determined Matt. xix. 9. and 


the laws of Reaſon and of Nations deter- 
mine, that the innocent party ſhall in this 
caſe be at liberty to quit the perfidious patt- 


ner, and to marry Ws. And the laws of 


'® See Religion Nature, $-8. n. 14. 


ſome 


14 I i 
11334. 
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ſome 3 particular] of E Bern, ex- 
tend this liberty to ſome pl caſes, which 
have been thought either equally c criminal, 
or 8 deſtructive of the great ends of 
this fociety : ſuch as Jong, wilful, and mali- 
cious. deſertion, (which St. Paul, 1 Cor. vii. 

. ſeems to allow to be a ſufficient reaſon 

for divorce) the commiſſion of a capital crime 
either, one of the parties becoming di- 
tracted ſo as to indanger the life of the other, 
and the diſorder appearing incurable, leproſy, 
and deliberately threatening to commit adul- 
ery. But whether the reaſon of the caſe 
will equally extend to all thoſe inſtances, 
ſo as to Joy a divorce, bona be que- 


ſtoned. i 
Secr. v. As a Grollry Bont the pre- 
 ceding ſection, it is eaſy to infer, the evi- 
dent ae and 7njuftice, both of 

Fornication and adultery, Fornication ſinks 
into 2 mere brutal commerce, a gratifica- 
tion, which was deſigned to be the cement 
of a ſacred, generous, and tender friendſhip ; 
leaves the maintenance and education of chil- 
den, as to the father at leaſt, utterly un- 
Ffecured ; ſtrongly tempts the guilty mother 
.to giard, herſelf from infamy by methods of 
_ procuring abortion, which not only deſtroy 
the child, but often the mother; diſqualifies | 
the deluded creatures to be either Ju: Wives, 
8 


” _ 3 Hiſtoire de Reſorm. de Suiſſe, L. 16. 8. 9. 
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or mothers, in any future marriage, 1 
that modeſty which is the guardian of nuptia 
happineſs, and extinguiſhing the love of chil- 
dren by predominant luſt : than which what 
can be greater injuſtice to the wretches them- 
ſelves, to their parents, and near relations, 
who deeply ſuffer in their guilt and miſery, 
and moſt of all to the men who are ſo un- 
happy as to marry them, after they have 
been thus corrupted? While the Bhertiit 
himſelf in his mad purſuit of brutal pleafure 
abſolutely diſqualifies himſelf for the 65% ſa- 
ligfactions, thoſe of truth, virtue, innocent 
gratifications, tender friendſhip, and gener- 
ous goodnefs; which are all ſacrificed to a 
baſe appetite, indulged at the expence of re- 
peated fai/boods, perjuries, injuſtices with- 
out number, and a continued inhumanity, 
inſenſible to the evils it creates, and: {till 
diſpoſed to multiply them. As for Adultery, 
to expreſs myſelf in the words of a moſt ju- 
dicious ® writer, * This is not fmple injuſtice 
« only, but injuſtice accompanied with the 
$5 greateſt” cruelty, fo complicated as ſcarce 
% any other can be. The, huſband is for 
_ © ever robbed of all that pleaſure and fatiſ- 
faction which ariſes from the wife's fideli- 
« ty and affection to him; preſuming on 
3 which he too her not only to be the 
« partner of his bed, but the companion of 
* his life, and ſarer in all his fortunes; 
Won I!: 33 D707" Ie 
1 Wallafton's Religion of Nature, $. 6. n. 19. 
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« and into ah. room of them facceed pain- 
«- ful and deſtructive paſſions. The poor 
ce aan herſelf, though ſhe may be delud- 
« ed, and not {ec at preſent her guilt, and 
« the conſequences of it, uſually: pays dear 
« for her ſecurity. and want of guard; the 
« huſband becoming cold and averſe to her, 
« and ſhe full of apprehenſions and fears, 
<« with a particular dread of his further re- 
<«'ſentment. And their affairs in this diſ- 
« jointed and diſtracted condition are neg- 
«lected, innocent children {lighted and left 
ce unprovided for, without 10 much as the 


« comfort of any certain relations to pity 
te them ;” the huſband's own children de- 


prived, by a ſpurious brood, of a part of 


their father's ſubſtance, and all- this at the 

expence of deliberate ingratitude and per- 

jury. Whoever impartially conſiders this 
muſt acknowledge the fuſtice of the law 
given by God to Moſes, and of thoſe laws of 

ther nations, which puniſh this crime with 
death; and wonder, how any who claim to 
be men of hongur, can make this wickedneſs 
their Tyorks or glory in any it. 


ev VI The 4 0 owing from: marri- 


ed perſons to each other, may be learned 
from the nature and deſign of this ſotiety, 


and from what they ty: promiſe when 
they ingage in it, namely, an inviolable fi- 


delity, 1 their A 8 and affections 
to 
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to each other for life, and pteſerving them. 
uncorrupt and unalienate A chearful and 
hearty eoncurren ce in whatever may promote 
their mutual happineſs, and the good of their 
children, and in order to this a conſtant deſire 
and endeavour to pleaſe and oblige, a com- 
paſſionate allowance for infirtnities and im- 
perfections, a readineſs to do juſtice to each 
other's good qualities, a tender ſympathy 
and forward aſſiſtance in ſickneſs and afflic- 
tion, and as ſenſible a joy in their partner's 
good, and delight in raiſing it, and making 
it endure. Add to this, a deference and 
ſubmiſfion on the wife s part to her huſband, 
as to the head of the ſociety, ſo far as is ne- 
eeſſary to anſwer the purpoſes of the marri- 
ed life. 'To prevent endleſs diſputes, and 
preſerve the peace of any ſociety, it is neceſ- 
lary, where opinions differ, that ſome one 
have a tight to determine, and that others 
be bound to acquieſce. The man being 
naturally and generally poſſeſſed of ſuperior 
ſtrength and judgment, being charged with 
the principal care, and labour, and hazard 
attending the ſupporting and providing for 
the family, and his being reſponſible for all 
the expences and debts contracted for this 
purpoſe; theſe conſiderations juſtify the 
law, of God, and the laws of all countries, 
in giving ſuperior. authority to the man, and 
conſequently oblige the wife to ſubmiſſion. 
Not but Reaſon ought always to rule, 1 
5 ; 3 I 
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if the wife offers the better reaſon, it ought 

to prevail, and the huſband cannot reſect it 

without puniſhing himſelf. This authority 

alſo ſhould be exerciſed not with haughtineſs 

and arbitrary humour, but with complai- 

fance and tenderneſs, as over one in the main 

equal, who has intruſted her perſon and for- 

tune, and all her worldly happineſs, to the 

affection and equity of the huſhand, and 

devoted her life, all her charms of body and 

mind, all her ſoft and ſprightly ſentiments, 

all her pleaſing powers of improving the 

_ agreeable hours of life, and lightening and 

ſoothing the anxious and afflicted ; and all 
her prudence, - abilities, and fortune, to his 
fatisfaction and | happineſs, and the good of 
their common off-ſpring. Every man of 
ſenſe and honour will love ſuch a wife as 
himſelf, and every woman of ſenſe will de- 
light to honour and oblige ſuch a huſband, 
Without doing his duty, and cultivating and 
manifeſting a ſuperior prudence- in purſuing 
the common good of the family, the man 
has no reaſon or right to expect the eſteem, 
affection, and deference, of the wife; ſince, 
as Biſhop Fleetwacd juſtly obſerves, all du- 
ty and obligation, even that which we owe 
to God bimſelf, is founded either on bene- 
fits already received, or with reaſon expect 

ed, from ſuperior wiſdom and goodneſs. 
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Sor. vi. A warm 204 deady con, 
and a friendſhip laſting as life,. being the un⸗ 
queſtioned duty of the married pair, perſuns 
are manifeſtly obliged, as they cannot love 
and delight in whom they will, not to con- 
tract for any mercenary purpoſes marriage 
with thoſe, to whom they have a ſecret 
averſion, or for whom we want a diſlin- 
guiſhing regard and peculiar affection. To 
accept a conſiderable premium for under- 
taking a thing, which at the time we pro- 
miſe to perform it, we know ourſclyes in- 
capable of doing, is evidently unjuſt and 
perfidious. , It is alſo commonly paniſhed | 
by its filling life with perpetual quarrels and 
uneaſineſſes, and depriving a perſon of affec- 
tion, confidence, delight and harmony at: 
home, where he moſt wants them, and 
where every wiſe man would moſt value 
them; and this to a degree of heart-felt 
wretchedneſs, which wealth, or external 
convenience, or ſhew, can no way compen- 
fate. Did therefore the men. ſtrive to re- 
commend themſelves by ſuperior knowledge, 
prudence, and firmneſs of mind, by! integri- 
ty, generoſity, and goodneſs of heart, by an 
ability and application in their ſeveral profeſ-: 
hons, and ſupporting an honourable and uſe- 
ful character in life; and would the fairer 
ſex generally agree in preferring perſons thus 
da- on the other hand, did they 

—_— 2 — 
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ſtudy to recommend themſelves to the men, 
by modeſty, ſweetneſs, tenderneſs, well go- 
verned paſſions, and well improved minds, 
and an ability to manage well family affairs, 
and a delight in it: did they truſt more for 
pleaſing to neatneſs, gentleneſs, and virtue, 
than to the beauties of the body, and the 
finery of dreſs; and the men by a proper 
approbation and choice encourage this taſte 
And when married did they ſeek their 
happineſs more at home, in the affection of 
their huſbands, the virtue and improvement 
ef their children, and the proſperity of their 
families, and were leſs concerned by trifling 
accompliſhments and expenſive ſhew, to 
draw the wonder and attention of the giddy 
and fſuperficial—the marriage ſtate would 
recover its original dignity, and married per- 
ſons injoy all the happineſs which the au- 
thor of it deſigned them, the greateſt this 
world knows, and in its nature preparatory 
to the perfect goodneſs and felicity of a no- 
 bler Nigto hf Pang 
I To prevent repeating what has been often 
ſaid in the beſt manner on this ſubje&, I 
will refer the ſtudious of happineſs in this 
relation to the Tatlers, Speftators, and 
Guardians; the authors of which have treat- 
ed this fubje& in a manner not eaſily equal- 
led; and conclude this head with a ſtory 
borrowed from Rollins Roman Hiſtory 
Some ladies of prime quality at - ark 
* — — — EY 
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« finely dreft, glittering with jewels, and 
« yaluing ahubnifelves not a little on theſe: 


« ornaments, paid a viſit to another lady of 


the firſt rank. After having, with the 
« ſatisfaction natural to weak minds, diſ- 
« played their own finery, they earneſtly 


+ preſſed this lady to give them a ſight of 
* her jewels. She waved a compliance 
« with their requeſt for ſome time, till her 
"Jon, who were ſome of the moſt accom- 
« pliſhed youths in Rome, and in forming 
« whoſe minds ſhe had a large ſhare, were 
« returned from their exerciſes; then call- 


ing them in, and pointing to them, ſhe 


* 


lad, Ladies, theſe are my jewels, the or- 


« naments upon which I moſt value WA 5 


* and which TAY do me wy ror, ic 
| b 2 ner. n 


xc, VIIL As to the RY 0 may 


unite in marriage, the laws of Revelation, 
as well as moſt civilized countries, Fre 
made ſeveral exceptions of perſons nearly 


related by Blood; it is inquired, how far 
theſe exceptions appear to be founded in 


reaſon, . The marriage of parents and chit- 


dren appears at firſt view contrary to nature, 
not merely on account of the diſparity of 


age, but of the confuſion which it. intro- 
duces into natural relations, and its obliging 
fo meet duties ; the mother to reve- 
8 8 e Ep þ _ rence. 
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rence and * her ſan, who naturally owes 
ſubjection to her, and the father to regard 
his daughter as in a manner his equal, who 
as a child owes him ſo much reverence and 
ſubjection. Nor can the ſon or daughter 
acquit themſelves of ſuch inconſiſtent duties, 
as would ariſe from this unnatural union: 
Which with what horror it has. been regard- 
ed by antiquity, the tragedies formed on the 
inceſt of Oedipus. ſufficiently demonſtrate. 
The marriage of brothers and ſiſters, and 
of ſome other near relations, is likewiſe diſ- 
approved by Reaſon on various accounts. 
It fruſtrates one deſign of marriage, which 
is to enlarge benevolence and friendſhip, by 
cementing various families in a cloſe alli- 
ance—And further, were it allowed, young 
perſons inſtead of entering into marriage up- 
on mature conſideration, with a ſettled 
eſteem and friendſhip, and a proper con- 
cern and proviſion for the ſupport and edu- 
cation of children, would be in danger, 
(through the intimacy and affe#ton produced 
by their near relation, and being bred to- 
gether) of fliding in their inconſiderate 
years into thoſe criminal familiarities, which 
are moſt deſtructive of the great ends of 
marriage. To; prevent this it is wiſely 
ordered, that they ſhould be taught from 
their earlieſt years to regard their marry- 
| ing with each: other, as contrary to the 
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laws of God and man, and be thus kept 
at the greateſt diſtance. from all freedoms 
tending this Way. And © moſt nations hav- 
ing agreed to brand ſuch marriages as high- 
ly cruninal, who cannot be ſuppoſed to 
have derived this judgment from Mofes, and 


the Muaelites, it is moſt probable God ex- 


preſsly prohibited theſe marriages in the 


beginning of mankind, and from the firſt 


heads of families the prohibition was tranſ- 


mitted, as a moſt lacred Oy to. their de- 


ſcendants. 
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Wo lafters Religion of Nature. Sect, 6. 
N. 19. & Sect. 8. N. 1—4. 

umi: indit. of . and Civ, Law. B. 'L 
ö 

Reflections on Polygamy, by Phileleuth, 

Dublin. 1737. 

| Fleetwood's Sermons on Relative Duties, 

© Delany s Sermons on Relative Duties. 

Dodwell's Sermons on Relative Duties. 
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Duties of Parents and Children, 
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SECT. I. N Arciges ein contract 
and children born, from 
the gong affection which the author of na- 
ture hath planted in the breaſts of parents, 
and from the abſolute neceſſity of their affec- 
tion, aſſiſtance, and bounty, to cheriſh the 
helpleſs, and ſupply the neceſſitous infants, 
committed by God to their care ; it appears 
to be the duty of parents to maintain and 
provide for their off. ſpring, fince otherwiſe 
they muſt ' periſh as ſoon as born. And 
when the children grow older, their abſolute 
need of the parents prudence to guide their 
unexperienced feet in the paths of ſafe 
virtue, and good, proves it as 1 to 
the duty of parents, to ifruct and educate 
well their children, who will otherwiſe 
worſe than periſh. For if their animal pa 
alone be taken care of, and their minds left 
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to the ſway of uncontrolled inclinations and 
paſſions, and to the influence of bad examples 
and bad company, they will inevitably be hur- 
ried down the precipice of vice to utter ruin. 
The inability alſo of children in their early 
years, to ſupport, inform, or guide them- 
ſelves, the unqueſtionably ſuperior knowledge 
of parents, and tender concern for the wel- 
fare of thoſe, whoſe happineſs nature makes 
their own, and their miſery the parents tor- 
ment; and the obligations laid on children 
by introducing them into life, and by that 
lung ſeries of painful labours, anxious and 
expenſive cares, and numberleſs kind offices, 
both to the bodies and minds of children, 
neceſſary t raiſe. the human creature to a 
maturity of ſtrength and reaſon, and to a 
capacity of acting and providing for, itſelf, 
all theſe evidenfly prove it to be the indiſ- 
8 duty of children readily and faithful- 

to conform to the counſels and commands 
4 their parents, to be tender of their per- 
ſons, their characters, and their peace; to 
be grateful for their difintereſte] and unme- 
rited kindneſſes, to . ſubmit. to their ſalutary 
corrections, and by all the expreſſions of an 
ingenuous affection and gratitude to mani- 
feſt a proper ſenſe of their parents benefits, 
and to requite their love. For what is all 
this more, than following ſuperior reaſon, 
and nee Sac for ine favours; 7 
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When indeed children arrive at that age, 
wherein they become capable to judge and 
act for themſelves, both Reaſon and the 
Laws of Nations exempt them from an im- 
plicit ſubjection to their parents. Yet even 
then the longer experience, and greater 
prudence of parents, their tried affection, 
and a remembrance how much they owe 
them, for all they are, poſſeſs, or hope to 
injoy, theſe conſiderations thould influence 
them'in all important caſes to conſult their 
parents with great deference, and to ſtudy 

and purſue what is agreeable to them, as 
far as it may be done conſiſtently with cher 
other obligations, and their own” real . 
neſs.” Farther, ſhould age or loſſes difable | 
parents for ſupporting themſelves, it is then 
the unqueſtionable duty of children to 4% 
their weakneſs, miniſter to their wants, bear 
with their infirmities, and by every inſtance 
of tenderneſs and gratitude to requite them 
for all the good they have done, deſigned, 

er withed them, from their birth to that 
time. This is a general view of the duties 
of parents and children, and of the founda- 
tions on which they reſt; but it may be of 


ſervice to take a more exact view of ſome 
- theſe. ft $5 | 


Wagner. II. hs diſtin ſurvey of 50 5 nature, 
and flate, and wants, of children, will fully 
inſtruct us in the duty of parents. It has 
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pleaſed God in order to exerciſe and improve 
them in benevolence and compaſſion, and 
more ſtrongly to form young minds by re- 
peated obligations to gratitude, deference, 
and an imitation of that diſintereſted good - 
neſs, to which they have been long indebted, 
to appoint that the human off- ſpring ſhould 
be much honger a charge to their parents, 
than the 4&rutes/ are to theirs; who by their 
make, their inſtincts, and the plentiful pro- 
viſion the earth every where 2 them, are 
much fooner qualified to ſhift for them- 
ſelves. The child as ſoon as born wants 
Food and chaths, and being unable to ſupply 
itſelf claims the aſſiſtance of its parents. 
The mother being furniſhed by the author 
vf nature with a fountain of the moſt plea- 
fing. and wholeſome nouriſhment, is thus 
directed and obliged to ſuckle her child, un- 
leſs through any peculiar circumſtances it 
be found inconſiſtent with her own health, 
or the health of her young one. The ex- 
quiſite pleaſure attending this office; with 
reuards from the author of nature. As the 
new born infant cannot help itſelf in any 
degree, all the kind offices neceſſary to keep 
it clean and healthful, are alſo the parents 
duties, but the mocber' s efpecially, who by 
her peculiar ſoftneſs and tenderneſs ae 


Chap. XVI. Parents and Children, agg 
fition is qualified to Perform n. with | 
pleaſure and advantage. 
Senſe, inclination, and cuff, are in us 
older than reaſon, yet ought always to be 
guided by it; the parent's reaſon” therefore 
ſhould regulate the child's animal inclinati- 
ons and paſſions, and early accuſtom them 
to reſtraint; not only to prevent preſent miſ- 
chief, but to prepare the child for becom- 
ing a moral agent. The keeping theſe obe- 
dient to the parent's reaſon, while imme- 
diately under their tuition, moſt. effectually 
qualifies the child to regulate them afterwards 
himfelf by reaſon and duty. The human 
off· ſpring, though born deſtitute of moral 
knowledge, 1 is yet ſoon. capable of receiving 
it, and ſhould therefore be early taught to 
apprehend its obligations to the ſupreme pa- 
rent, the great importance of his favour, and 
the methods of ſecuring it. He ſhould alfo be 
early inſtructed in the obligations and in- 
ſtances of a kind, pet Sat and equi table 
diſpoſition, be accuſtomed to practiſe them, 

and be prompted to obſerve the beauty of it 
in others, and the od:ozſneſs of the contrary ; 
while nothing contributes equally with a 
benevolent temper to their own ſelf enjoy- 
ment, and to gain the eſteem and affection 
of all around them, as well as the approba- 
tion of a moſt: benevolent and e God 5 
Wy common father of all. Ya 
4 
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To ſet them above the influence of ſen- 
ſual indulgences, and ſelfiſh intereſts, which 
would tempt them to debauchery or inju- 
_ ice, they ſhould be acquainted as ſoon as 
_ poflible with the dignity" of their rational 
nature, the immortality of the foul, and the 
noble and divine happineſs of which the hu- 
man mind is capable, and the everlaſting 
fruition of which they may expect from the 
unbounded goodneſs of the great Father of 
ſpirits. And as the Chriſtian Revelation 
contains 'the moſt complete fummary of 
moral duties, and aſcertains all the great 
and animating motives” to practiſe them, 
chriſtian parents will take the firſt oppor- 
tunities for fixing in their children, upon 

rational grounds, a belief of its divine au- 
thority, and the moſt ſerious regard to its 
inſtructions and promiſed bleſſedneſs. And 
if they deſire to make the impreſſions of a 
good education laſting, reaſon, kindneſs, and 
conviction, ſhould: be preferred before terror 
and mere authority; ſince youth will be 
glad to rid themſelves of theſe laſt as ſoon 
as poffible, whereas the other, eſpecially if 
inforced by the example of the parent, will 
take ſtill faſter hold of thera, as their 55 
3 and years: advance. Po 


Sxcr. III. Parents, bor the walt part 
_ readily enough' of themſelves remem- 


ber, that their childr en are not only . | 
| 0 
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of virtue and religion, and deſigned for im- 
mortality, but are to ive for ſome time 
amongſt mortals, they will therefore, ac- 
cording to the different geniuſes of their 
children, train them up to different profęſi- 
ons and arts; that they may be fitted to act 
an uſeful and honourable part in ſociety, 
and to receive from it in exchange ſuch 
ſupplies and good offices as will make life 
agreeable. . This natural affection dictates to 
every parent, and to this reaſon obliges; 

ſince the manifeſt conſequence of giving up, 
children to ignorance and idlengſi, is their 
ſinking into An POR, and wretched- 
nels; -..- 

FH 1 1s with jullics allo 8 Hom pa- 
rents, that according to their abilities, they 
9 aan their children when they are grown 

with materials for their ſkill and indu- 
„and with whatever is neceſſary to their 

. 1 * with credit and uſefulneſs; for this is 

no more than they themſelves thought it 

reaſonable, that their parents ſhould do for 
them. While children continue under their 
immediate inſpection, a true affection, as 

Well as prudence, will dire& parents to. 

educate them, in a manner correſpondent to. 

their rank, and to the fortunes they can give 
them. To bring them up above their rank, 
being uſually preparing them to be extrava- 
gant, diſcontented, poor, and miſerable while 

tb educate them much Below it will produce 

* 2 H. 3 this 
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this great inconvenience, that if the children 
perceive it, their fection to their parents 
will by it be conſiderably le ſened, and when 
they come into the world, and the death of 
their fathers puts them into poſſeſſion of an 
abundance, which they have not been qua- 
lified by a proper education to ufe and in- 
joy, they will be tempted, as they think it 
muſt be ſpent in ſome way or other, to la- 
/h it in uſeleſs ex pences, or Furtful exceſſes 

among mean companions, Who treat them 
with flattery and a fervile compliance, that 
they, may ſhare their wealth, - 


SecT..IV. Natural Affection univerſally 
inelines parents to give what they die poſſeſ- 
ſed of to their children, preferably to others; 
and as to the reaſonableneſs of this diſpoſal 
there is no diſpute. But it has been diſpu- 
ted in what proportions a father ſhould di- 
vide what he leaves, whether equally amongſt 
all, as they are all equally his children, or 
whether in different proportions, according 

to their differing- deſerts ? or, finally, ſup- 
poſing their deſexts equal, whether the fir/?- 


 - bern is to be preferred, and to have a double 


or larger portion? The laws and cuſtoms of 
diverſe nations have determined differently 
in this affair, though mo/? nations have 
agreed in greatly diſtinguiſhing the eldz/ 
. fon, If nature and reaſsn' be, conſulted, 
ſuppoſing the chitdren alike dutiful and vir- 


tuous 
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tuous, as they are alike related, and alile 
dgſerving, theſe ſeein to direct that they 
ſhould be ke favoured by the common 
parent. And, fuppoſing there has been 'a 
great al iſparity in their behaviour, reaſon 
and Juſtice require, that the 2 ſhould 
advantagiouſſy diſtinguiſh the ft deſerving 5 
both for the encouragement of merit, and 
for diſcountenancing an undutiful and vici 
ous conduct. 
As to the reference deem to the eldeſt 
on, it is caſter to ſhow the commonneſs than 
the reaſonableneſs of the practice. If indeed 
a particular title, rank, 1 character, are by 
law intailed upon the eldeft ſon, to ſupport 
which à larger fortune is neceſſary, in this 
caſe there appears a good reaſon for making 
a larger proviſion for him; ſince otherwiſe | 
his neceſſarily greater expences confidered, 
he would have in reality fs than the reſt: 
But where this is not the caſe, nere eldera 
tip ſeems to have a juſt claim to no more, 
than a deference from the younger, anſwer- 
able to his ſuperior age, experience and 
judgment. As to what is urged, that the 
law of God; Deut. xxi. 15) confirms this 
Privilege, and allots to the e/def? ſon a dunbi 
portion, it may be with juſtice replied, that 
the lau referred to auh ſuppoſes the privis 
lege to be eftabliſhed by ouſtom, than dea 
ter minꝭs as to the right. It only provides} 
ar what the eldeſt fon, according; to eſta: 
K k 2 bliſhed 
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bliſned Wale was allowed to conſider as 
his right, ſhould not be taken from him 

out of mere partialitiy to the ſon of a wife, 
more beloved than the mother of the eldeſt. 
For that / behavior might forfeit it, is 
clear from Jacob's depriving: Reuben of this 
Er and by divine direction transfer- 

git to Judah and Jeſepb, Gen. xlix. 3. 
Alter all. it muſt be owned, that the differ- 
ent geniuſes of children, the different -profeſ- 
tons to which they are bred, their ſex, dif- 
ferent degrees of health,  vigeur, prudence, 
and many other circumſtances, leave room 
for a father, conſiſtently with the moſt per- 
fect equity, and an impartial affection, to 
make a difference in his diſtributions. And 
to the dictates of natural affection, and of 
equity, parents muſt be left, only putting 
them in mind, that they are accountable to 
the ane father of mankind, who is 0 


reſpefter of of perſons, for their treatment of 
{air children: and, his eine 


be”... 13 0 


E e The duties of Fre TN are ſo 
eaſily known from a conſideration of their 
obligations to their parents, and from the 
parents evident ſuperiority in prudence, and 
an ability to direct the thoughts and actions 
ef childien, that little needs farther to be 
added by: way of explication or proof. 
Children are, in ſome degree, the property of 
weir 1 * to 3 Ra.” 2 
ball > elldes 
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beſides the beginning, the continuance of their 
lives, the exerciſe, growth, and improvement, 
1 their powers of body and mind, and al- 
moſt all the good things they have injoyed in 
life. The ſuperior judgment, and tender 
affection of parents, and their having ordi- 
narily no intereſt oppoſite to the good of 
their children, are things as evident, as the 
incapacity of children to conduct themſelves. 
They cannot therefore act according to their 
relation, unleſs they chearfully follow their 
better judgment, imploy what is ſo much 
theirs according to their direction; and 4 
through their ill behavior, correction, i 
the judgment of their parents, is cchflary! 
Jubmit to it, though diſagreeable, for mend- 
ing their tempers, as they do to the phyfic 
given them for their health. 
God having intruſted parents with their 
children, has thus given them the neceſſary 
authority, veneration is therefore due to 
them as to magiſtrates, beſides the deference 
owing to perſons older and wiſer. Grateful 
[pe alſo is evidently moſt due, as to their 
beſt friends, . their daily unwearied benefac- 
tors. This love will diſpoſe them to dwe/l 
in their thoughts with pleaſure on their pa- 
rents good qualities, and to render them a 
juſt eſſerm, will reſtrain from ſpitefully 
ſearching out, or in their imaginations mag- 
nifying their "faults, or publiſhing them to 
others ; for this 1 is no more than they would 
"KSN. 2 > coo ape. 
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expect "Ou any common friend, and there- 
fore to be ſure is owing from them to per- 
ſons, whom they ought moſt of. all to love. 
- Gratitude and love cannot be lincere, if 
they do not expreſs themſelyes in ſuitable 
actions, a reſpectful obliging behaviour, all 
manner of kind offices, the moſt ready and 
generous aſſiſtance of their weakneſs, and 
ſupply of their wants, and a zealous defence 
of their reputation, and the like, are debts 
maſt apparently due from children to their 
parents ; who, when they have done all, 
can ſeldom, if ever, ballance the account of 
benefits actually received, much leſs of ten- 
der, ſollicitous, and difintereſted affection, 
and of benefits wiſhed and intended them 
by every good parent. 
The Chineſe are a nation the moſt emi- 
nent far filial piety, and if fo good a diſpoſi- 
tion can be carried to an exceſs it is among 
them. The laws of many other nations, as 
well as the law of God, ſtrongly inforce the 
r of this duty; and the laws of 
Athens in particular branded with infamy, 
and diſqualified for publick offices, children 
. who — refuſed to honour and ſupport their 
parents. Xenoph. de Mem. L. 2. C. 2. H. 13. 
The ſingle caſe excepted in relation to a fa- 


| ther, who had neglected to breed up his fon 


jak ſome uichul;: art or e and whoſe 
is ben 
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ſon was allowed to negle& him; confirms 
the. obligation of the reſt, and points out 
the 3 n E NOW hich. ee were 
wangen 


1 ng VI. As theſe. are $45 too Ee 
to want a-laboured proof, we will rather 
conſider a caſe or two attended with ſome 
difficulty ;. relating. to the extent of the pa- 
rental authority, and the böligation of the 
child to ſubmit. It is a queſtion often de- 
bated, — Whethet it be at all lawful for 
children to marry without the conſent of the 
patents ? And whether, ſhould a parent 
detain what is the child's right, he may, 
without breach of duty, fue him at law? — 
As to the firſt, it is readily allowed, that 
parents have no. right to compel their chile 
dren to marry perſons, whom they do not 

ile, and cannot heartily love, ſinee this 
would be obliging them to ſin, by ſolemnly 
ae what they can never perform, to 
good partners for life to perſons, whom 
they do not greatly love and value; and 
would be making their children mi- 
ferable for | the "reſt of their days, The 
main foundation of children's duty to 
parents, being what they have done to 
make them happy ; 4 can never, on 
this account, be obliged to obey them, at 
the 5 of making 3 wretched 
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ſince this 8 make all dar parents had 
done for them no real kindneſs, and of 
courſe would deſtroy the obligation. Chil- 

dren therefore juſtly claim a negative; but 
before they exert this right, gratitude to pa- 
rents, their ſuperior prudence, and tried 
affection, oblige children to attend without 
prejudice to what their parents offer for per- 
ſuading them to chooſe that which they 
judge for their advantage, to be open to rea- 
ſon, and ready to comply with What is de- 
ſigned for their good, if it can be made p 
| your likely to iſſue in it. | 

To determine aright the quettion;—whe- 
ther it be at all lawful for childreu to marry 
without the conſent of their parents, the age 
of the children muſt firſt be conſidered. If 
they have not attained that age, when the 
general conſent of mankind admits them to 
tranſact all common affairs for themſelves, 
it is evident they cannot have a right to make 
agreements of the moſt important and [afting 
conſequence. If they are arrived to that 
age, when law and cuſtom allow them to 
determine for themſelves in every other af- 
fair, the caſe is confiderably altered. Vet 
ſhould it be granted, that the proper coer- 
cive authority of the parent now ceaſes; or 
that the weakneſs of his judgment, or his 
ſubjection to an odd humour, or unreaſon- 
11 n may wo ſo evident, as in ſome 
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circumſtances clearly to juſtify a young er- 
ſon in purſuing that, which upon the whole 
appears to him very likely to make him 
happy, though it may croſs the opinion and 
direction of a parent: it will in all ordinary 15 
caſes ſtill hold true; that the obligations 
from the deference and gratitude due to pa- 
rents are ſo ſtrong, the diſtreſſes which they 
ſuffer in the imprudent marriages of their 
children ſo ſevere; and it is ſo common for 
young perſons to be deceived by their paſſions 
even where they are moſt confident of their 
being in- the ght that they will be very 
faulty in acting againſt the perſuaſion and 
advice of parents, and doing what will cer- 
tainly give them great uneaſineſs, without 
clear and weighty reaſons: and they ſhould 
firſt by repeated conſultations with perſons 
of unqueſtioned prudence and integrity be 
well affured, that they are not deceived by 
their. paſſions im what they approve, and 
would really ſuffer ſo much in their happi- 
neſs by declining the deſired match, as to be 
juſtified in purſuing contrary to their parents 
judgment, what they muſt be preſumed 
really to deſire for them, a happy ſettlement 
for life. Biſhop Fleetwood well deſerves: to 
be conſulted on this queſtion, - and ſome | 
others allied to it, which he judiciouſſy 
dn treats: in ls nme on Kelukus . 55 5 
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Seer. VID, Whether it be eehte to 
fue þ arents at law, for what they unjuſtly 
| 2 from their children, will be more 
eaſily determined. Neither reaſon nor the 
* of any civilized country make children, 

cially when of age, the abſolute property 
he ents; but allow them to have 
rights —— of their own. . Hence 
it follows, that if a parent detain from a 
child, qualified to uſe and injoy it, What 
Was given him by another, the child may 
without a crime demand what is his own, 
and uſe the aſſiſtance of the law. to prevail 
on a parent to do juſtice. But then, confi- 
dering how much he is indebted to his pa- 
rents, for their paſt care and expence about 
bim, if the —5 demanded be not very 
large, he ſhould not vex his parents with a 
law ſuit to recover it, but ballance it with 
the benefits he has received from them. If 
the ſum, or eſtate in diſpute be of ſo great 
value, that juſtice to bimlelk, to a wife and 
family, requires him to nb upon it, yet 
every gentle and ref pectſul method ſhould 
firſt be tried. large — de made, 
and. the method at laſt taken to recover it 
ſhould be the lea vexatious and expenſive. 
And if 2. parent's, real wants urge him to 
detain, he Dor yo juſtice give to a child, 
the child ſhould | 7a him out of it what 
may be a decent ſupport, and a Proper re. 
| quital 
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quital for paſt benefits. Thus he will ſhew, 
that while he deſires juice of à parent in 
one reſpect, he is himflf er to render it 

to him in every regard. 

It is needleſs, after this, to to. prove, that 
children- cannot be obliged to obey their 
parents, commanding things contrary to the 
law of God, becauſe his authority is lr ag 
and they claim under him, and can there» 
fore have no authority againſt him. Net 
ther are children obliged, in obedience to 
parents, to violate the jf /aws of their 
country, becauſe parents themſelves are bound 
to obey theſe, and cannot rightfully com- 
mand what is oppoſite to them. Yet in 
theſe caſes, to render the non-compliance 
of children clear of all blame, it is neceſſa- 
ry, that they be really perſuaded that the 
things commanded are contrary to the laws 
of God or of their country, and can aſſign 
probable reaſons for their perſuaſion; and 
that it be not- pretended” by them, merely 


to countenance their ſelt-will, humour, and 
obſtinacy. ry WE, 072 


sxor. vm. A few ves ; will demon= 
| firate the duties which brethren and S. ert 

owe to one another, and to perform which 
natural aſfection prompts them. As they in 
common partake of the human nature, they 
owe the 2 benevolence, equity, tender- 


a | | neſs, 
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neſs, and. delity, to each other, as they 
cve to any other perſons, with whom they 
have lived for a conſiderable time in an in- 
timate commerce, and in the exchan ge of 
friendly offices. And then their common re- 
lation to the ſame. parents, and the concern 
which they know them naturally to have 
for the good of all their children, oblige 


ceeach of them, out of gratitude and love to 


their parents, peculiarly to ſtudy and pro- 
mote one the other's welfare, and to requite 
their parents affection and kind offices to 
| themſelves, by a peculiar affection to all 
their children. They ought therefore to be 
more ſtudious of one another's happineſs, 
than of any common friends, to bear more 
and longer with each others faults, and 
communicate more liberally when either is 
in diſtreſs. And even where a vicious or 
perverſe conduct may ſeem. to render them, 
on their own account, unworthy of farther 
regard and affection, yet we are ſtill to con- 
tinue our kind concern and offices, out of 
reſpect to our common parents, who deſerve 
this from us, though the faulty brother or 
ſiſter: may not. This reaſoning holds, but 
with leſs ſtrength, when extended to other 
relations, Who unite in a common parent 
or parents, at the diſtance of two or three 
deſcents. The advantages ariſing from the 
* of the, ** between. "can 
711 „ thers, 
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thers, and the methods proper to cultivate or 


reſtore” it, are well repreſented by Socrates". 
in 1 Xenoph. De Mem. L. 25G * 


Ster. IX. The Tela derweil maſters , 
and ſervants 1 is founded on a voluntary con- 
palt, wherein the maſters promiſe to the ſer- 
vants proper maintenance, and often inſtruc- 
tion in their peculiar arts, or wages; in con- 
ſideration of the others ſervices; and the 
ſervants in return ingage to devote their time, 
labour, fill, and attention, to promote the 

good and proſperity of their maſters. The 
particular duties of this relation muſt be de- 
termined by the particular ſtipulations in the 
contract. In general, ſuſtice and fidelity 
bind the naſter to make good what he pro- 
miſes, and the natural equality of mankind, 
notwithſtanding this voluntary ſubjection for 
4 time, ſhould diſpoſe him to treat thoſe un- 
der his command with equity and bumanity, 
as being men, not beaſis; ſervants; but not 
faves.” And if they diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by zealz affection, diligence, and fidelity, a 
water ought to diſtinguiſh them by the 
marks of his eſteem and kindneſs. Being 
laced: hear him, they are more under his 
influence, and within his reach to be bene- 
fited by him; the law of benevolence there- 
fore obliges him, as he hath abilities for it, 
to improve this opportunity for their real | 
Eg, mfirutht ng, exciting, and- encou- 
blockt „ "TX 
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ring men to virtue and prey, and re- 
flraining, them from vice. And ' if by the 
terms of the contracts, his authority ex 
tends to correction, and puniſhment, and 
their faulty conduct make theſe neceſſary, 
prudence, . juſtice, and x concern that they 
may become honeft and tfeful men ſhould 
direct and proportion the puniſhment, not 
raſh anger; that it may produce, what 
ought to be one end of all puniſhments, 
ſhert of being capital, the reformation of the 
offender, — not merely exaſperate, and 
render him deſperate in Vice. On the other 
fide, the ne according to the terms of 
his agreament, owes his maſter diligence and 
fidelity: hen intruſted by him, not him- 
ſelf purloining what is his maſters, nor will- 
ingly. permitting. others to wrong: him, He 
muſt remember, that his time and abilities 
Ton en or - buſineſs: are not his ow7; but 
maſters, during the term for which! he 
* contracted, and cannot therefore juſtly 
be ſpent by him in zdleneſs. and pleaſure. 
5 Subm:fian allo when reproved, or deſtrved- 
ly corrected, reverence, gſeem, and affection, 
proportioned to the rank, authority, wealth, 
and kindneſs of the maſter, and the like, 
are evidently-reafonable;;* And in ſhort each 
Party, conſidering his relation oircumſtances 
and ingagements, ſhould: do to the other, 
whatever in hurallel cireumſtances he would: 
tins in. 9 and: fs that the "wo 
ou 


Chap. XVI. Maſters and Servants. 5It 
ſhould do to him : remembring that they 
have both a maſter in heaven to whom they 
are accountable, who fees every action, will 
be the judge of the per fidiaus, and the ven- 
ger of the oppreſſed. | 


Secr. X. There is another ftate of W 
tude not founded in compact, called favery, 
which is eſtabliſhed in many countries, but 

. aboliſhed among us, as 7ncofftent with juſ- 
tice and natural liberty. Every man receiv- 
ing his boly and mind, and all the powers - 
of both from Ged, has with them given 
him by God a right to the free exerciſe of 
them, provided he injures not others, and 
to all the advantages which he can thus 
procure. It is therefore manifeſtly unjuſt 
for any others, where perfons have not for- 
feited their liberty, to fake it-from them, 
and force them to labour, not for their own. - 
good, but for the ethers convenience you 
advantaę ge. Where men, by unjuſtly at- 

tempting upon the lives or liberties or 
others, \ Blu made a forfeiture. of their own, . 
it is, Pome, Juſt to compel them to ſerve, 
at leaft ſo long as ſhall” make full amends 
for the injury 19 or attempted; and diſ- 
courage others from like injurionus deſigns. 

And i nothing ſhort of perpetual ſervitude 

will anſwer heſe purpoſes, they may be 
made ſlabes for life, With regard to ſuch 
. per- 
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perſons, Fa maſters. have plainly a right to 
their time and labour, and the like; and 
the offender zacitly. conſents to, flavery, as a 
leſs evil than perpetual impriſonment or 
death. Nevertheleſs in exerting this right, 
bumanity and juſtice oblige the 'maſter, not 
to make the ſlaves life a greater evil to him 
than death, by hard uſage, conſuming la- 
bours, undeſerved and unmerciful puniſh- 
ments; this being manifeſtly unjuſt, after 
having granted him life and ſervitude as a 
favour : as well as contrary 10 humanity, 
which condemns our delighting in the miſe- 
ries of any, or inflicting evil upon them, 
but where it is neceſſary for the common 

good, or for the good of the guilty ſufferer. 
Tut priſaners taken in lawful war have a 
right. not to. be treated as Saves, is clear from 
various conſiderations. It is not generally 
their own: choice that ingages them in war, 
but the ambition. and authority. of their ſove- 
reigns; and in this ſenſe they can ſcarcely 
be faid. to- be guilty, of any crime. Or if 
\ they are faulty, they ſuffer enough in the 
hardſhips, wounds, and dangers of death, 
to which they are expoſed. from thoſe whom 
they attack ; and therefore when they aban- 
don the injurious deſign, make a proper ſa- 
ae for damages done, and giye ſe- 
curity for their living peaceably for the fu- 
ture; n ſhould: * relealade being ex- 
_ changed 


a * 
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chünged for olheßs, of for A rhoderats lan- 
ſom. And te theſe Jdwy of tour e 
prindes have generally a 

3 e 7 _ the chile of heb 11 
have be thy that it is 2% 

treat them 2 Javes, though maathy GioiBons 
have decided in favour of the pfaGiice, is 
esd $6 unptepudiced teafor from this don- 
ſideration, that children are not ſltictly ſpeak- 
ing the property of their parents; Being not 
their pfoducttons, but the of-/pring of God. 
Receiving thetefore from Gott their finds 
and bodies, they receive with them a natu- 
ral rigbt to uſe and enjoy theſe (according 
to the kind intention of their Creator) for 
their own ſatisfaction and advantage, on con- 
dition they hurt not others; that is, they 
have a natural right to. liberty: and having 
done nothing to fer feit this right ought to 
be diſmiſſed Pee, When: they ſhall have per- 


formed en (vices fbr the mallters of their 
arents, as fray e günter ail the expence they 
nave b. bf 3 5 wa appr bod edu- 
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of the Origital 251 3 of Gr 
" vernment, and the Power of the 
Magiſtrate, of the Meaſures of 
Selm on and . the . 9 our. 
Country. © 
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1 E W duties ieh 
fall under ethical and oeconc- 
mical. juſtice having been examined, the 
method propoſed. leads us next to treat of 
political; or of the duties flowing from the 
combination of mankind into larger ſacieties, 
bound t& cher by comman laws, under the 
of the m e magiſtrates or governors. 
u that mankind by nature are 
e qual, that each, I chem receiving their 
bodies and minds, their rational and active 
powers, as a free gift from one ſupreme 2 
parent, have (when they arrive at the full 
uſe of their reaſon) a natural right to exer- 
ciſe them uncontrolled, according to their 
own, beſt judgment, where-ever they injure 
not ache 3 and to all the fruits and advan- 
RE”. HI: tages 


* 


rer. I. 


"oh. Ge W $4 U. 


tages arifing from the beſt. uſe and applica- 

tion of them... But then, as they are form- 
ed for their natural vents can- 
not be mes ik nor their nobler A ecrions 

gratified, nor they conſequently attain out 
of ſociety that happineſs, for which their 
moſt benevolent Creator deſigned them; it 
from hence appeary to. be the will of God, 
that Men ſhauld enter into ſociety, and ſyb- 
mit to ſuch regulations and reſtraints of their 
natural liberty; as with rega to all may 
beft: anſwer. the. great end of their deing, 
that is, their higheſt improvement and hap- 
pineſs For men to have continued ſepa- 
rated, in he Jmall natural. ſocieties which 
every family fotmis under its common pa- 


rent, and independent of all others would by 
50 means have anfwered the Creator s defign 
. of general ſerurity, convenienre, and inprove- 


_ ment: We art much better guarded againſt 
the vioſenes of inferrions invaders, and the va- 
rious eee, ed ou are much bet- 
ter f | | s_ combining 
g themſelves 


lik Ry | 1 5 by this of them (who 


” 5 & $3 


1 e Werne for intellectmab. plez- 


res” and pte), purſwi 
ponds: ng e ma, 
and excna odufttions o 
113 and ſtudies. How 
3 poorly 


y their ſeveral 
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poorly would the moſt 1 numerous family br 
furniſbed with the conveniences of life 4 if 
they were — to form fur themſelves the 
variovs inſtruments requiſite to produce 
them; and then at the -expence * many 
fruitleſs eſſays to learn the ſkill of making 
them. The whole of their lives would be 
inſuffieĩent far this through ſeveral genera- 
tions; and no time be 2 them for the 
more elegant arts of life, or for making im 
ptovements in natural or moral We 
and how eaſy a prey would they be to a 
troop of robblrs? This proves ãt to be the will 
of God, that men ſhould ineorporate into 
lars x rs is te as that a wiſe and 
£00 parent W e 4 r. 518 
alete, FEE i. rn 


bert u. — being? ht —— 
tives as theſe determined to combine into a 
large ſociety, i they would maintain it, and 
ivjoy the advantages of it, they are under u 
manifeſt neceſſity of ſubjeFing ihemſelves to 
eme amm regullaliom, and in ſorne in- 
ſances giving up their natwra) rights. In u 
Aale gf neturd every man ig his n judge s 
to What his rights are, on hey he may exert 
ot uſe them But ſince men are liable to be 
biaſſeck by intereſt, dr pafion, which hinder 
them from being impartial judges in cheir 
| wn gaſe, 2 pumber af 2 cannct live 
lang ingethen —_ diſputes, which will 


gbr e 13 ; bs . grow 
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grow up into Fern and ſaughters, and 
the ſociety muſt be diſſolved almoſt as ſoon 

as formed, unleſs they agree in ſome com- 
— regulations, founded in equity, and 
the publick good; by which every one may 
know What! is right is, and according to 
which, in eos e ted caſes, impartial and 
diſintereſted perſons may ſatisfactorily deter. | 
mine all queſtions of this kind. 

Further, determinations of right would 
ay but little, without a power fo compel 
obedience to them, and to puniſb the perſons 
Who refuſe to acquieſce, and to do juſtice. 
Should every perſon be left” to execute the 
ſentence paſſed in his favour,” and to be his 
oun avenger, fightings, murthers, and the 

diſſolution of the ſociety, would be the im- 
mediate conſequences. Reaſon therefore 
directs, that ſome perſons ſhould be veſted, 
by conſent, not only with an au- 
therity to nuke laws, and by theſe to deter- 
mine all claims; but with-a power to inforce 
the obſervance of them, 7 puniſhing the diſ- 
obedient ; and chat all private diſputes and 
injuries ſhould be ſubmitted to their Jung: 
ment. 5 ſpeak” the * deliberate and im- 
partial . t the whole fort {oe ety, and un- 
intereted "Magiſtrates are likely to execute 
them with fairneſs. It is therefore every 
| perſon's intereſt to give up his own judg- 

ment as to his p operty, and his right of 
m defence," to the "REG of laws and 

. 55 magi- 
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magiſtrates ; ſince in this way the preſerva- 
tion of property, and the ſafety of every 
perſon: is beſt conſulted. There may alſo 
competitions of intereſts between ak 
bouring ſocretres, and wars may ariſe, which 
will make it neceſſary, that the 90i/dom and 
frrength. of the whoſe fociety ſhould be united 
for their common defence, -; Reaſon. there- | 
ſore teaches all the members of a. ſociety, 
to ſubmit. the ſtrength of the whole. to the = 
direction of proper perſons, to be by them 
exerted in its defence. Thus the — of 
the thing, the conſent of the ſeveral mem- 
bers expreſs or Zacit, and the authority;of the 
Creator obliging to what is for the common 
good, concur to eſtabliſh. political power, 5 
and to make ſubmiſſion upto it a duty. gt: 
& Political power 1 to Mr. 
Lagte) is a. right of making laws with 
* pepaltics. of dęath, and conſequently all 
leſs penalties, for the regulating and pre- 
« ſerving of property; and af (employing. 
5 the force of the community in the execu- 
* tion of ſuch. laws, and in the defence of 
the commonwealth from foreign injury: 
r and. all this only for the public good.” 
As all men are by nature equal, it can ne- 
ver be ſuppoſed they would freely conſent; 
to giye up their natural right, and ſubmit 
to laws,: which would ſacrifice the proper-. 
ties and en joyments 0 the greath it 
-\aa\\ My 185 LI 4 a iQ 
L Of Gorerywent, B.. C. 1. f. 3. [ | 
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5 Of Eepirnament," and the Pang II. 
to che hymour,” 4uft; or avarice,: : 6f on Of 4 
few. And as all ate in common the children 
Bod, there can be as little reaſon to ſup- 
poſe, that he ſhould will © ſubject any to 
the will and quthority of others, unleſs for 
— their common ood ;. elpecially ſimce weh 
e or uſe power with a gon- 


; who 
trary view, thus render themſelves moſt un- 


worthy of the divine favour, whom they re- 
fuſe to imitate in goodneſs, preferring the 
'reewblanes ofthe Brace o. of the oil, 
Such potions ee . 
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wn right divineof King, to » govern wrong, 

oni 185 20 1 Hl: 4k A7 2 205 

N Ag. N eee n 

v Themen, Fach of millions made for w 7 
IX 3. 

Which e ee of ty- 
_ ranny;/ ; oppreſſion, ſlavery, wars, deſolati- 
ons, and —— without number, are tenets 
| ben Wh — . great 
end and meaſure of which Wb pull x good, 
i nden gabi founded in the ordinance: of 
> conſent-of the governed. For 
 »particular account of the advant 8, which 
attend the reſting the (magiſtrates, author; 

on bath theſe: Cds ihe extent, and 
__ limitations of it, I 1 bn leave to eber. e Mr. 
nl 1 \ inſerte. 15 


92 
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XVII. Por of the Magiſtrate. $21 
Mifellanics Ne, 165 and 1 17. e X. 
p.346 359. A811 ih 481 28 og ] 
| 11 * Dor +.ctoulw t bnd 81 3 0 21 ben 
earth From this brief. view of the 
9 for which. men have tom 
| large ſocieties, and:ſubmitted'to 
oats . duty af the magiſtrate ap- 
pears-:to-be, what C:cero deſcribes it. Es 
itn proprium mumus magii ratus, Ge. 
|: „ e Nn 25 a 2 the 


Kaige 28 he woiddcbes een to — 
i: great truſt repoſed in him. To ordain 
heit fore ſuch 1 — ſhall beſt datermine, 
and guard the 7 


ights and properties af the 


whale. ſociety, and to adminiſter them with 
ence, equity, and 1 3: to: 4 
bun uch perſons to the varions dignities and 
bes. of the cobmmonwealth, as are 
n e them; to 
23 25 the -publich: treafure with prudence 
. the defenaa, —— and 
pe; the ſtate; to ingage in no war- 
—_ Are- evidentiy nec for _ 
taining;-its well-being; or important rig 
2 being chem to the ſpecdiaſt ĩſſut cone 
liſtent wi 1 theſe purpoſes, and in ſhort; to 
—— their protection. 2222 and 
pagements to all Ner- 
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ate as Nell / the duties af Fihe, n 
powers, as as it is evident, that the common 
good is the great end for which God wills 
Ar! men ſiould form large ſocieties, and 
for the ſake of which men themſelves ſub. 
;ject their perſons, fortunes, and liberties, to 
the regulation of laws, and the power of 
magiſtrates. On the other hand, chearful. 
ly to obey laus made by a proper authority, 
and directed to the general advantage; and 
to contribute: each his proportion, for ſup- 
porting the government, and defending the 
ſtate; and even on a neceſſary occaſion to 
hizard their {ves for their country; to treat 
Governrs with due reſhect, according to 
their different rank, to be fender of their 
eharaters; to make: all reaſonable allowance 
for human infirmity and miſtake, and do 
Juſtice: to their honeſt endeavours to ſerve 
the publick;; to ſubmit to their determinae 
tions when conformable to law and juſtice; 
and even in caſes of private oppreſſion Ks bi 
injuſtice, if legal methods of redreſs 1 50 
inſufficient, quietiy to bear the wron | 
ther than ſtrive to right mura N | 
and inteſtine War, and violence 2 | 
te like, are plainly.dutics-biting, from ye 
ry ſubject to the ſupreme powers, and to 
the community, of which be is 8 . 
ſince the etch, them. is r ne- 
ceſſary . — publick good and praſperity. 


As far indeed as the Wen h the 
power 


Ship! xv U. Priter f th : Ma iid. wa 


ky 


good but! injury, or afſümes f powers contra 


to the rt or” beyond e fo far i 1 ; 
force and not authority,” and in himſelF con- 


fidered he has no more right to be obeyed, 
than a Conſtable acting out of his vin, of 
a Mayer beyond tie limits of his corporation; 


though a regard to the publick 800d will 


even here oblige private perſons to ſubmit 
to the ſuperior magiſtrates. But where the 
violation of the Taws is in fundamental f in- 
| ſtances,” the oppreſſion general,” and it is the 


apparent deſign of perſons in power (as it 
was of the late King Jamet) to overturn the 
conflitation,” and to ſubject the libertjes, for- 8 


tunes, and lives, of a nation, to their ava- 
rice, ambition, and other licentioius: paſh- 


ons; in ſuch caſes as theſe, rulers are no t 


longer Magiſtrates, but ryrants, and robbers; 
having whally violated their truſt, and gone 
contrary to the great ends of their inſtitution; 


they may be as rightfully refifttd by the 
people as any foreign invaders: and a tech 


ous and good God, who wills' the welfare 
of his creatures, not that it ſfiouſd be ſacri- 


ficed to the unreaſonable paſſions of a few 


wicked, perfidious, and tyrannical perſons, 
wills and approves ſuch à reſiſtance from 
the people, as is neceſſary to reſtore and 
maintain the publiek liberty, ſafety, and 
proſperity, not only for the preſent, but for 
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er trüſted to him, not for the 2 . 
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ha fi is d maxim. authoriſed by the wil. 
dam, juſtice, and goodneſs of God, and by 
2 28 af all mankind. To treat, di- 
of the extent of the Civil Pawer,. 
=” af 4 meaſures of angel would 
— woe 3 we muſt therefore 
fer to deal who. have. at large 


8 There 4 is > Mt, one en 
relating to this ſabject, which an account 
of its peculiar importance we ſhall briefly 
copſider; what poem can reaſonably be al- 
lowed. to the e in matters of mere 
conſcience. and rehgion.? Every reaſonable 
being, by his rational nature, and by his 
dependence upon Gad for every ug is 
obliged to worſhip and obey him, and to 
| endeavour. to acquire his favour. The obli- 
Fasz. is indiſpen fable, and Ry one there- 
fore has an. unglienable 4 to ſeek the fa- 
vour of God, and the happineſs, flowing 
from it, hy the practice of what he judges 
naceſſary to pleaſe God; and no man can 
have 2 right to hinder him, if in doing this 
he injures, not; others. To make our wor- 
ſhip and ohedience acceptable unto God it 
muſt proced from, an imuard — 11 
that what we do in religion is N. 
Gad, ond. 1 and to Maile 
day thing as religion. gut of defarengy, Lee 

man eee iche ne bal. ie e, Br 
| . _=_ le 


* 


N2Q— — ——— — — — 
. 


Gap. Nr of the nden. *y 
epic ts God, thitend of qualifying us 
for Mis - favour, muſt tender us offene to 
God y as it manifeſts, that we regard men 
mote than we do him. NO ats 
can have a fight to' compet ay 


perſon to religious profeffions' er practices, 


which he Fi not inwardly approve; be- 
cauſe it is compel ling him to difobey God, 


and to put himſelf out of his favour; A 
foltte Tolrration therefote, and 4 general Li- 
berty of Conſcience; where perſons violate not 
the rights of others, and propagate no doc- 


trines deſtructive of lookety, are the unalien- 


able right of all; and the generous declara- 
tion of the * Bahop of Brifot is undoubted- 


ly true. A religions Eſtabliſhment, with- 


e gut 4 Toleration of ſuch as think 
cannot in conſcience conform to it, is it 
% felf a general Tyranny; becauſe ii claims 
abſolute power over conſcience, and would 
<" ſoon beget particular kinds of tyranny of 

the worft fort; tyranny over the mind, 
and various ſuperſtions, after the way 
«ſhould be paved for N as i ſoon 
(6 © cruſt, "wy ignorance.” MY" 1 5 it i be. 


re T. V. On the Seb hl it is ured; 


cht the belief” of foro dvdIrines, "and the 


"Pratfice' of ſome vites of worſhip, and the 


_ publickly recommending by pe ts: quali- 


08; 55 it, 1 225 commen 0 gehe, and al- 
"ay ; [owed 
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526 . Of Government, and the PAR NI. 


lowed duties of natural Religion and Mora- 
ty, are beyond queſtion a great benefit to 
bs publick; being one of the moſt effectu- 
al methods to promote and eſtabliſh the 
religion, virtue, peace, and proſperity of a 
pen le; and the magiſtrate, who is intruſted 
che care of the publick, muſt haye a 
kh to encourage what has 7-4 manifeſt a 
tendency to the good of a people, and may 
therefore apply a fitting proportion of the 
national 580 re, to the ſupport and encour- 
agement of perſons devoted to theſe ſtudies 
and labours, and qualified to perform the 
offices of publick Ver hip, and inſtruction: 
fince this is no more than à power to do 
what is manifeſtly for the common good. 
And perhaps ſuch a power may with rea- 
ſon be granted, when no more than a juſt 
proportion of the publick revenue is taken, 
and when this is applied, not to the ſpread- 
ing doctrines and practices of a doubtful na- 
ture, and of no immediate good influence 
on the virtue and ha 1 of a nation; but 
only to recommen great and plain 
principles and rules of N and Virwe, 
which are admitted by all ſober and confi- 
derate perſons. And as Chriſtianity is the 
only ſcheme of religion, which- contains a 


ES 858 complete, and well connected ſummary - 


of theſe principles and duties, a government 
upon the ſole principle of fublick utility. may. 
be juſtified i in eſablihing it. But in EE N 
j = ele 


drr Power of the Magiſtrate. 327 


* ee unneceſſary, and therefore 
uuſt, to take part of a man's property 
from him, and apply it againſt his conſent, 

2 the countenancing or ſpreadin g religious 
dodrines or practices, which he does not 
approve, and Which haye no evident con- 
nection with the virtue, peace, and proſpe- 
rity, of civil ſociety. For the full diſcuſſi- 
on of this queſtion. you may conſult. the 

authors mentioned in he as of this 
Se. | POTTY. | $4, 


„ . VI. "3-6 it be. e Which 
among the various forms of government is to 
be preferred, here a. people are at liberty 
 to.chuſe? We have the ſatisfaction of being 

| able to obſerve, that the form under which 
we live has been preferred by the greateſt 
politicians of antiquity, Ariſtotle, Pobting, 
and Cicero, as well as by the moſt judicious 
nmoderns, on account of the following advan- 
tages. By the conſtant influence of the 
eq. $ eee their Liberty is as ef- 
a a lly ſecured as in a Republich, they are 
ded ed Kh -which eld be op- 


le are; aaka i 1 
ivil Wars or Tyranny. 
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beten is tttade fot x Mach and rode at 
execution of the laws, and for — 
exerting ſeaſonably, and with vigott 

ſtrengeir of the nation, for its — in 
aff tires of danger; and for itmprovitiy eve. 
ty fxvoltable opportunity of ptomoting = 
_ pablick” advantage: white by reſedvitiy, ts 

the people the power of lerying taxes; and 
raiſing money, and ſubjecting all mintfiets of 
tate, and military commanders, to a par- 
Ramentary inquity and judgment, dur con- 
flitutiom provides, that the gteat power, in 
trafted with" the: crown for the godd of the 
Ration, ſfiall for be employed to its injury 
and destruction. In forte office kingdorts, 
as Plant, the nobiBiry and pentry alone are 
free, but the bemmnon NN ates; whereas 
withe us, equitable laws Alike fecure the li 
berty ant prope e ee dienen and the 
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Chap XVII. «Power of the Magiſlrate. 529 
of Denmark, or Biſhop Robinſon's of Sweden ; 
and from the moſt — caſe of Treland 5 
when ſubject to the arbitrary power of King 
James the ſecond, as it is 3 — by 
Archbiſhop King: not to inlarge on the diſ- 
advantageous change made in France, Spain, 
Sc. where, ſince arbitrary power has pre- 
vailed, the lives and fortunes of millions have 
been continually ſacrificed to the pride and 
ambition of their Princes. In * alone; 
if I remember aright, according to the com- 
putation of the Abbe St. Pierre, above two 
millions of lives, and a hundred millions of 
treaſure, were laviſhed in unneceſſary wars 
__ the miniſtries of Richlieu and Maza- 
fine.” To value therefore our liberties and 
— as Enghſhmen, to be grateful and 
hyal to princes under whom they are ſecure, 
and watchful againſt thoſe who would intro- 
duce the worſt * ſlaveries civil. and religi- 
aus, and upon occaſion chearfully to — 
our lives in order to preſerve the bleſſings. of 
a free and proteſtant government; and tranſ- 
mit them to poſterity, will be readily ac- 
knowledged- to be duties incumbent on eve- 
ry good . 2 TL of bie 
e | 


thy eT. [ VII. Hoving 3 this able 
affection, the love of our country, I would 
cloſe this chapter wah a few obſervations on 
its excellence. As a moral virtue it is mY 

Yall: Mm... Keines 


830 Oythe Love of our Cauntry. Pax II. 
defined by Mr. Addiſon; A fixed" diſpo- 
* fition of mind to promote the ſafety, 
1 welfare, and reputation of the communi- 
« ty in which we are born; and of the con- 
«© ſtitution under which we are protected. 
This affection can flouriſh only among a free 
People; under an arbitrary government there 
being no fixed common intereſt, but the plea- 
ſure, intereſt, and power of the prince, be- 
ing frequently ſubſtituted in its room, It 
is remarkable therefore, that among the 
French, who have loſt their liberties, the 
very phraſe. is grown into diſuſe, and the 
glory of the grand monarch' ſacceeds in its 
„ as-the incentive to great and hazard- 
ous actions. The late 5 French King could 
not bear the ſound of the phraſe, the good 
of the ſlate; and only his glory, his intereſt, 
—— be conſulted and regarded. Among 
the Romans this noble paſſion was carried to 
a moſt miſchievous exceſs," through their 
being taught to build the greatneſs and glo- 
ry of their country on the ruin and flavery 
of other ſtates, and thus becoming a dan- 
gerous combination againſt the reſt of man- 
kind. -- The real happineſs and glory of any 
people can never be ſolidly founded on vio- 
| lence and injuſtice, which muſt make all 
the reft- of mankind their enemies. Nor 
yon we Ever no mes, pre We are Citizens of 
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the. world, under the adminiſtration of one 
almighty Father, and moſt. righteous Go- 
ver nor, as well as members of a particular 
ſtate; ard are therefore obliged never to 
violate the common rights of mankind, as 
we value the favour of the great guardian 
and judge of all. Within theſe limitations 
the love of our country is a noble virtue, to 
which nature prompts us. The ſtrength of 
it as an inſtinctive affection is no where 
more viſible, than among the Sw/s ſoldiers 
when abſent from their country; in whom 
it oſten turns to a fatal diſeaſe, if it is not 
gratified by a permiſſion to return to it. 
And it is an affection as reaſonable as it is 
natural, ſince as Mr.“ Addiſon juſtly ob- 
ſerves, „ It inclines us to be beneficial to 
ce thoſe who are and ought to be dearer 
e to us than any others. It takes in our 
e families, relations, friends, and acquaint- 
e ance, and in ſhort, all whoſe welfare and 
« ſecurity we are obliged to conſult more 
e than that of thoſe, who are ſtrangers to 
us. For this reaſon it is the moſt ſub- 
cc lime and extenfive. of all ſocial virtues ; 
c eſpecially if we conſider, that it does not 
4 only promote the well-being of thoſe 
©, who are our cotemporaries, but like wiſe 
< their children and their poſterity Far- 
4 ther, though there is a benevolence due 
to all mankind, none can queſtion but a 
e Frecholder, N. 3. . 
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= ſuperior degree of it is to be p paid to a fa 
<« ther, a wife, or a child. I the ſame 
« manner, though our love ſhould reach to 
« the whole ſpecies, a greater proportion 
« of it ſhould exert itſelf towards that com- 
«© munity in which providence has placed 
ce us. This is our proper ſphere of action, 
te the province allotted us for the exerciſe 
« of all our civil virtues and in which 
<« alone we have opportunities of euere 
« our good will to mankind,” Ne 
To purſue therefore our private intereſts 
in ſubordination to the good of our country, 
to be examples in it of virtue and obedience 
to the laws, to chſe ſuch repreſentatives as 
we apprehend to be the beſt friends to its 
— 1 uy and . liberties, and if we have 
the power, to promete ſuch. laws as may im- 
prove and perfect it; readily. to embrace 
every opportunity for advancing its proſperi. 
ty, chearfully to contribute to its defence and 
ſapport; and, if need be, to die for it; 
theſe are among the duties, which every 
man, who has — happineſs to be a mem- 
ber of our Free and proteſtant conſtitution, 
owes to his Country. I will cloſe the chap- 
ter with a noble paſſage of Cicero, without 
tranſlating it, becauſe it is in effect tranfla- 
ted in the above cited paſſage from Mr. Ad. 
diſan. Ommium ſocietatum nulla ęſt gravior, 
nulla carivr, quam ea quae cum republics eft 
unicui wee noftrum. Cart | ſunt parentes, cari 


llberi, 


ChapXVIL Of ite Love of our Country. 533 
4 ; propinui, ; familiares; ſed omnes om- 


nium caritates Patria una complexa eft : 


pro qua quis bonus n mortem 9. 2888 fi 
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| Platonis Crito. gate 
Grotii De Jure. B. & P. L. I. c. 3. Sec. 
7—10. & C. 4. 
— De Jure Summar. Poteſtat. circa 
Sacra. C. 1, 4, 5. 
Puſfendorf De Jure. N. & G. L. 7. 
C. 2—8. & L. 8. C. 5. 
Hutcheſon's Philoſoph. Moralis Element. 
N 
Turnbull's Heincc. B. 2. 0. 7&6 and 
Supplement. 7 
Locke of „ eee | Feat | 
Letters of Foleration! | 
Tindat's Eſſay on the power of the Ma- 
giſtrate in Religion. 
Headley s Meaſures of Submiſſion. 
—— Common Rights of Subjects de- 
' fended, 
Wollafton > Religion of Nature. Sect. 7. 
| Rogers of Religious Eſtabliſhments, and 
Chandler s Remarks on him. 
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551 | Of the Love of cur Coumry, PR II. 
Morburtom's Alliance, and the Comment 


upon ite. G e 

| Lond: Barrington's.- Rights of Proteſtant 
Diſſenters, en Intereſt of England. 

© Sobnſon of Reſiſtance, and Defence of 
the Revolution. 

Watts 8 Eſſay on Civil Power i in » Thing 


Add ;fon's Freeholder, Ne. 5, 10, 18 43, 
54. 
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Of Univerſal Benevolence, Charity 
and Mercy, and of the Forgive- 
meſs and Love of Enemies. 


Sect, I. F HE duties which others may 
I ? claimofus by a perfe& right, 
or of juſtice, being explained, and the obli- 
gation to practice them evinced, we- ad- 
vance to thoſe which are bound upon us by 
what is called an inperfect right, ſuch are 
the diſpoſitions and offices of benevolence and 
compaſſon. Our nature, circumſtances, and 
the wll of our Creator, as truly oblige us to 
theſe, as to the duties of ri juſtice ; but 
then as we are at liberty-to chooſe among 
the numerous objects of theſe affections, the 

_ perſons whom we think the beſt deſerving, 
not being able to do good to all, particular 
objects of charity have not a claim of right 
upon us, ſo as legally to demand it, or to 
be able to charge us with injuſtice or inhu- 
manity for not relieving them: though per- 
haps we may in ſuch caſes have reaſon to 


536 Of Univerſal Benevolence Gt. PRI II. 
blame ourſelves, for having been defective 
in benevolence and com paſſion. The diſpo- 
ſition which leads us to * practice of all 
the duties that fall under this claſs is called 
univerſal benevolence, and may be thus de- 
ſcribed. A bearty defire of the good of man- 
kind, evidencing itſelf as we have abilit 
— 2 in the chearful and diligent 
actice of w. Nurder may promote the well- 
| bang of all. The obje# of this affection is 
the common good, as far as we are capable of 
contributing to it; the Fruits of it are the 
communicating good, relieving under evil, 
preventing or removing it, as far as it may 
be done conſiſtently with juſtice, and our 
other obligations. T he perſon poſſeſſed of 
this noble diſpoſition, makes the cares and 
labours of his ſuperiors eaſy to them by a 
grateful reſpect, a dutiful ſubmiſſion, and a 
ready concurrence, according to his ſtation, 
for promoting their good deſigns. A mo- 
deſt, yielding, obliging temper, makes his 
cofnverſation a pleafure, and benefit to his 
| equals; and an affable, condeſcending, com- 
paſſionate behaviour to inferiors, makes de- 
pendence and ſubjection eaſy, and his ſupe- 
rior prudence, wealth, or power, their ad- 
vantage, He readily informs the ignorant, 
incourages the well diſpoſed, and kindly 
admoniſhes the thoughtleſs ; inſtructs with 
Fe and reproyes with ene. 
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The principal inſtances of this benevolent 


temper, when exerted by perſons of ſuperi- 
or wiſdom, wealth, and power, cannot be 


better deſcribed, chan they are in one of the 1 5 


moſt ancient poems in the world, the book 
of Job, chap. xxix. where that excellent 
man, for his vindication againſt an unjuſt ac- 
cuſation, thus repreſents his former conduct. 
* When the ear heard me then it bleſſed me; 
« and when the eye ſaw-me it gave witneſs to 
t me becauſe I delivered the poor that cried, 
*. the fatherleſs, and him who had none 10 belp 
« him. The bleſſing. of him who wwas ready to 
e periſh came upon me: and I cauſed the u- 
e 'dow's heart to fing for joy. I put on righte- 1 
e ouſneſs and it clothed me: my judgment was 
e 70: me as a robe and a diadem. I was eyes 
eto the blind, and feet was I to the lame; I 
das a father to the poor: and the cauſe which 
te I knew not, I ſearched out; and I brake the 
te fa f the wicked, and plucked the ſpoil 
© out f his teeth.” And then making his 
appeal to God“, + «If I have with-beld the 
% poor from chore defire, or have: cauſed the 
te eyes of the widow to fail: or haue eaten my. 
«  morſel. myſelf alone, and the fatherleſs. bath. 
not eaten thereof ;, I bave ſeen any periſh 
« for want of clothing, or any poor without 4 
re. covering : if bis. loins haue nat blefſed me, 
* and he were not warmed :with- the. Fleece of 
6e my ſheep : then let evil overtake me. 
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Further, as mankind are not only +a; 
and nec e ſſitous, and capable of being - bene- 
fited by each other, but too N Fooliſb, 
raſh, injurious, ungrateful, and the like, 
benevolence muſt not only excite us to 
communicate good to the wei diſpoſed, but 
to bear with the follies and vices of others, 

to make every equitable allowance, to ſur- 
mount difficulty, oppoſition, and ill treat- 
ment, in purſuing the generous deſign of 
their welfare, being flow.to anger, ready to 
— and nobly EG: evil with 


"Hao II That it is the 20. / of our moſt 
benevolent Creator, that we ſhould cultivate 
and exert this moſt. beneficial. diſpoſition, 
| may: be. eafily proved. The ir ſenſe 
with which he hath endowed all, ſtrongly 
recommends. this temper, which is the im- 
2 object of it. As we have naturally 

of external cor poreal beauty, which 
4 us to admire and be pleaſed with 
ſome forms, and to be  diſpleaſed with 
others, antecedentiy to any reaſonings of ours, 
on the {ſuperior convenience or 22 of 
the beautiful; we are alike formed with re- 

gard to moral characters. Antecedently to 
our. reaſoning about theſe, on their bee 
firſt preetod to our aue we e 
and 


* der 4 of the Orig of our Toon 0 „. &c. 
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and are delighted with a grateful, generous, 
of ind action and character, when we ſee 
either in real life, or in deſcription, and are 
diſpleaſed wich the contrary, © We are 
ſtrongly diſpoſed to eſteem a benefaFor, and 
approve — highly when we have 
handſomely requited a kindneſs; and in- 
wardly condemn ourſelves as much, if we have 
wilfully neglected it. That this in number- 
leſs caſes proceeds from a natutal inſfinct, 
and differs in kind from the impreſſion made 
by our reaſon, after a cloſe conſideration of 
the relations of perſons, and fitneſs of things, 
appears from hence, that the impreſſion is 
pal epeft from the firſt view, is Hrongeſt felt by 
. by the renderer ſex, and by the plain- 
er ſort of people, who uſe leaſt reflection. 
And then if we conſult the deliberatt reaſon 
of our minds, we ſhall find it concurring to 
recommend this ſame excellent ee this 
love to all our kind. 
As all men are alike rational teins. ca- 
pable of virtue and happineſs, the fame con- 
| kiderations which make the happineſs of one 
man to be the object of our rational de- 
fire and purſuit, make the nen of all 
to be fo, and in a greater degree. Are forme 
men at men objects of my benevolence and 
kind affections ? The ſame common nature 
and capacities for happineſs, the ſame com- 
mon wants and evils, render the reſt alſo 
anke of this kind affection, and generous | 


CON- 
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concern. If it be a right affection, a rea- 
ſonable action, and a 1 worthy of ap- 
obation, to wiſh and to make one man 
E it muſt be alike right and reaſonable, 
nay, much more ſo, to wiſh and to make 
great numbers happy. The more extenſive 
our benevolence and kind actions, the more 
excellent and juſtly approved our temper 
and conduct. If when reduced to want or 
miſery, I think it reaſonable that another 
who is able ſhould .compaſſionate 'and re- 
lieve me ; and juſtly condemn him if he re- 
fuſe; muſt I not unavoidably judge it to be 
as reaſonable for me to compaſlionate, and 
when able to relieve another in like circum- 
ſtances of diſtreſs ? To this joint influence 
of our moral ſenſe and of our reaſon we owe 
it, that we naturally and conſtantly a approye 
ourſelves or others, in proportion as this ex- 
cellent temper prevails. 

In reading even the hiſtories 4 ages 050 
paſt, of remote countries, or fictitious cha- 
racters, who is there but upon the firſt view 
immediately approves and admires the gener- 
ous, grateful, and compaſſionate, ſympa- 
thizes with them in t ar; diſtreſſes, earneſt- 
ly wiſhes their ſucceſs, is grieved when they 
fink under evils, and greatly delighted 3 
they riſe above them? And, on the other 
had, who but deteſts the treacherous, the 

ungrateful, the malicious and cruel, though 
ow wal artful, brave, and proſperous 0 


4} 22 
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this then be the natural Jud gment of evt 
mind, uncorrupted by vicious education 22 
practice, is it not moſt clear that God the 
author of nature hath thus recommended 

— to all? If we find ourſelves 
formed by nature to approve ſome diſpoſiti- 
ons and actions, and to condemn others; 
and our moſt erat reflections afterwards 
confirm this inſtinctive approbation or diſ- 
like, is it not evident that ihe author of na- 
ture himſelf approves what he hath thus 

taught us to approve; and would have us 
to cultivate an univerſal kindneſs and good 
will, and purſue in our whole conduct the 
dictates of this generous affection, 5 which 1 
we 'mecefurlly approve? Pas 


8&0; UI. if ads Rent Wr reafin we 
proceed to conſult our affections, we ſhall 
find the author of our frame prompting us 
by theſe to exert an univerſal benevolence. 
May we not appeal to every man's boſom, 
whether he does not feel himfelf turned to 
deſire the happineſs of his whole kind, and 
to delight in it? Whether the miſeries of 
his fellow men, when he beholds or conſi- 
ders them, do not affect him with a tender 
ſympathy, and exeite a deſire to remove 

them? And whether their univerſal proſpe- 
rity and happineſs does not appear the moſt | 
defireable- event imaginable? Can we ima- =_ 
= my thing more to be withed, than "ad F 

1 0 1 Ai ee | 
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ſee all mankind wiſe, and good, and hap- 
Py ; poſſeſſed of all thoſe ſatisfactions for 
which their nature capacitates them, and 
ſecured againſt all the evils to which they 
are 44 5 If this then naturally appears 
to us an event the moſt deſireable, is it not 
the voice of the author of nature, that we 
ſhould indulge, and by y proper reflections 
cheriſh this amiable affection, be well diſ- 
poſed towards all, and de what we can to 
make all happy; by inſtructing the igno- 
rant, reclaiming the vicious, animating the 
virtuouſly inclined, comforting the dejented, 
— 8 0 the neceflitous, delivering the 0 
preſſed, reſtoring health and eaſe to the 
fick or pained, or "alleviating their ſufferings; 7 
and by forwarding their virtue and happi- 
neſs, whoare ape eee in this 
courſe? 10 
. 8 want, or ieh or miſery diftreC- 
ſing others, l y ee us pain, and our 
| 1 1 tha xquiſite 2 3: 


eu0Us 
litig gan, n Sh Ig 3 us 
cht of his anguiſb, or prevent our 


our 4ndignetion. naturally riſe! againſt unjuſt, 
trea acherous, and.cruel dealings with others; 
and are highly. delighted when we fee. the - 
innocent and Heer recover their rights, and 
I triumph 
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triumph over their oppreſſors; can we doubt 


whether this be the voice of our Maker, re- 
commending to us univerſal benevolence and ; 
compaſſion? The inclination to Food, and 
the pain of hunger, are allowed to be inti- 
mations, that the author of nature would 
have us take food to ſupport life, and pre- 
vent the bad effects of continued faking 
And ſurely the natural diſpoſitions in us to 
compaſſionate and relieve the wretched, and 
to riſe up againſt the cruel and oppreſſive, 
are as plain intimations, that God would 
have us abſtain from what would make 
others unhappy, and practiſe what would 
relieve their ſufferings. Tyrants,' who by 
miſtaken notions of ' intereſt, the luſt of 
power, or the dread of conſpiracies, are 
puſhed on to condemn thoſe, whom they 
ſuſpect, or hate unjuſtly, to tortures and 
death, cannot ordinarily ſo far diveſt them- 
ſelves of humanity, as to behold unmoved 
their agonies. Lea, Aleranden the ty- 
« rant of Pheraa, who had never wept over 
«any of thoſe murders he had cauſed among 
«© his own eitizens, wepr when he faw a 
e Tragedy but acted upon the Theatre. The 
© 'reaſon'was, his artention was caught here, 
ce and he more obſerved the ſufferings of 
« Hecuba and Andromache, than Go” he 
< had thoſe of the Pherians, and more 
64 AO; eng, 5 os Den concern- 
| oth na 
Spe, Religion of Nature, $. 6. n. 17. 
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e ed in them but as a common ſpectator. 
| In oppoſition therefore to our benevolent af. 
feQtions, to make others cauſeleſsly miſer- 


able, is as: unnatural, as in oppoſition to 
elf. love to make e wretched. 


Behr IV. Our numerous tvants, 00 our 
inſufficiency alone to ſ upply them, our mu- 
tual dependence therefore, and need of each 
others kind affections, and good offices, in 
order to our ſupporting and injoying life, 
theſe alſo manifeſt our obligations to prac- 
tice the benevolence and friendly actions, 
which we deſire and want; and without do- 
ing which, we can neither agſerve or expect 
to ind others benevolent and aſſiſting to us. 
Were every perſon, even when grown up, 
left to provide himſelf his own 9 
clothes, food, and furniture, how ſorrily 
would he be accommodated? And ſuppoſe 
him to be in the beſt manner accommodated 
with all theſe, but ſecluded from the grati- 
fications of the ſocial affections, of doing 
and receiving kindneſſes, of deſerving the 
eſteem and-:love of others, and rejoicing in 
them, how low would be his injoyment, 
how inſipid life! If others then want our 
good offices, as we do theirs, it is plainly 
reaſonable, that as we expect theirs,” we 
ſhould render ours. Should we be long diſ- 
poſed to concern ourſelves for the welfare of 
thoſe, who manifeſted an utter uncon- 
| cernedneſs 
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cernedneſs for ours; or to confer benefits on 
thoſe, who neglected to acknowledge, or 
return them? And can we expect they will 
be otherwiſe affected with regard to us, if 
we are wholly eie? Would we have ſer 8 
vants ready and affectionate, our compani- 
ons complaiſant, reſpectful, and benevolent, 
and our near relations, and more intimate 
aſſociates, greatly delighted in our proſperi- 
ty, tenderly ſympathizing with our diſtreſſes, 
ready to good offices, and full of eſteem ? 
And do they, who have all around them 
thus diſpoſed in their favour, injoy ſome of 
the moſt exquiſite and valuable ſatisfactions 
of life? And does not this evidently oblige 
us to cultivate that modeſt; mild, and generous, 
diſpoſition, which according to the conſtitu- 
tion of human nature, can alone deſerve and 
ingage the eſteem. and love of. thoſe who 
know us? ö 
And to cloſe the proof, the narrow lehits. 
ſet by nature to ſenſual and ſelfiſh gratificati- 
ons, and the miſchievous conſequences of 
giving ourſelves up to theſe, and exceeding 
in them; when on the contrary our inward 
| Jatisfaftion and real. happineſs increaſe, in 
proportion as we increaſe in kindneſs and Jo 
_ neficence ;, this proves the obligation to culti- 
vate this temper, to be as natural and ne- 
ceſſary, as the rational deſire of being hap- 
py. - What conſtitution of body or mind, 
what eſtate, what. reputation, did a prudent 
Vor. II. _ = "00. 
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and active benevolence, and charity, ever 
impair or injure? While innumerable are 
the inſtances of perſons, who have ruined 
the health and vigour of their minds and 
bodies, and funk their characters and for- 
tunes, by purſuing and indulging ſenſual 
and ſelfiſh: gratifications, as their only happi- 
neſs. We every day ſee health, fame, the 
moſt valuable pleaſures, and even life, ſa- 
crificed to the vain purſuit of full ſatisfacti- 
on, and continual ſelf- injoyment in this 
way. While then the cold and comfoftleſs 
ſtate of mind, in the narrow and - ſelfiſh, 
and the miſchiefs of exceeding in ſenſual 
indulgences, ſtop our chaſe of happineſs in 
theſe paths; the conſtitution of nature, 
which cauſes our own private ſhare of hap- 
pineſs in conſcious goodneſs, the aſſured fa- 
vour of the beſt of Beings, and the love of 
others {till to grow, in proportion to the in- 
creaſe of our benevolent affections and kind 
offices; this conſtitution proves, that the 
moſt extenſive benevolence is the indiſpen- 
ble duty, and greateſt wiſdom of all. What 
ſatisfactions can compare with thoſe of a 
truly good man, when he looks within, and 
finds prevailing there that temper, which 
he and all men moſt approve; when he 
feels and knows himſelf like the moſt ami- 
able and benevolent of Beings, and is from 
' hence aſſured, even to a degree of tranſport, 
of his peculiar favour and approbation ; 
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can with a firm confidence truſt all the con- 
cerns of this mortal life to his care, and 
with a moſt ſublime joy think of ſoon quit- 
ing this ſcene of imperfection, and entering 
4 ſtate, where all is perfect goodneſs and 
unmixed happineſs; where vice, pain, want, 
and miſery, will be known no more; where 
he ſhall: ſee all he converſes with happy, 
and their happineſs ſtill riſing with his 
| wiſhes and friendly offices; and where he 
is aſſured he himſelf ſhall be peculiarly bleſ- 
fed, according to the nearneſs of his reſem- 
blance in benignity to the ſupreme per- 


sxor. V. The chief inſtances of this tem- 
per, the excellence and obligation of which 
we have proved, were juſt hinted in the 
. firſt ſection, and may be eaſily deduced by 
every one who will conſider, what way of 
acting in the various circumſtances of hu- 


man life will moſt gratify it, and beſt pro- 


mote the general good. We ſhall not there- 
fore inlarge on them, but content- ourſelves 
with taking particular notice of Two or three, 
which are either leſs obſerved, more import- 

ant, or more diſputed.” It is objet, by 
ſome, that the /ove of God ought to be the 
communding affection; if any then profeſs or 
practice a 5 Religion, are we not obliged 

dy love to God, rather to hate and reed? 
ſich than to love them? I anſwer, no 
IJ. Nnz2 for 


— — — «2... 7 , a doen mma. pada 


for if there be an hongſt mind, and a pre- 
vailing concern to pleaſe and honour God, 
though they miſtake in the methods of do- 
ing this, God, who ſees the good intention, 
will accept it, and overlook miſtakes, into 
which human frailty, bad education, early 
prejudices and the like, may haye betrayed 
them. And whom God approves and 
loves, we ſhould for his ſake, and even be- 
cauſe we love him. 


We who are ſo nonfat, of being in Ihe 


right are liable to miſtakes, and upon re- 


flection muſt have diſcovered many errors, 
which mingled themſelves with our former 
religious ſentiments and practiſes; yet if we 


were then conſcious to a Incer⸗ intention, 


we think we had a right, notwithſtanding 


involuntary errors, to the eſteem. and os. 
will of mankind, as well as to merciful al- 
lowanees from God. And if we now truly 
love God, and deſire the advancement of 
real religion, we ſhould treat the erroneous 
with candor and humanity; ſince this. will 
diſpoſe them to hearken unto reaſon, and 
— the truth, and is the moſt promi- 
ſing method to advante the honour of God, 
by the ſpreading of true Religion; as well 
as to confer on the perſons themſelves. the 
moſt ſolid and laſting benefit. As we are 
all liable to err, and infallibility is . 
lege above the pretenſions of mortals; a 
F love of truth and goodneſs, and 

a : We, practice 
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practice of whatever after a fair inquiry we 
judge pleaſing to God, are all that can be 
expected, qualify perſons to be eſteemed 
and beloved by each other, and recommend 
them certainly to the approbation of God; 

and therefore notwithſtanding great miſtakes 
ſhould ſtill ingage our eſteem and af- 
fection. r 


src r. VI. But granting that we are to 
love and befriend the honeſt and well-mean- 
ing, though they oppoſe what we judge to 
be truth, and profeſs and practiſe a falſe 
religion, yet ſurely wicked men are not. to 
be the objects of our love. For the ſame 
reaſon that we love God and- goodneſs, we 
are to manifeſt a diſpleaſure againſt them, 
and refuſe them our kindneſs, leaſt it ſhould 
incourage them in their vices, and induce 
others to imitate them. — I anſwer, it is 
2 we can only eſteem and love others, 5 

s poſſeſſed of the ſocial affections and of 
* goodneſs, or as capable of poſſeſſing 
them. And the higher the degrees are in 
which the ſocial affections and true virtue 
prevail in them, the tenderer ſhould be our 
love, and the more raiſed our eſteem, and 
the ſtronger our concern for their happineſs' 
hat 1mpiety, injuſtice, inbumanity, peri- 
drouſneſs, and debauchery, are juſt objects of 
our dif/ike and abborrence; yet while: we' 


hate the vice, we may pity, and wiſh well to 
| Neun 3. 1 . the 
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the-vicious ; and even from an averfion to his. 
vices, and a ſtrong concern to free him from 
their power. 

There are few vicious ere tetdlly 
abandoned to wickedneſs, and deſtitute of 
all good qualities; there are various in- 
ſtances therefore of reſpect and kindneſs due 
to their remaining good qualities. And as 
we ought not to conclude any one on this 
fide the grave to be incorrigibly wicked, 
ſince there have been inſtances of perſons, 
who have gone very far in wickedneſs, and 
who have yet been reclaimed ; ſach perſons 
are ſtill objects of our benevolent concern, 
and of all thoſe friendly acts, which may 
be likely means of reclaiming them. And 
in the mean time the wretchedneſs of their 
condition is fit to excite our pity, ſince they 
are at preſent loſt to the moſt valuable ſatiſ- 
flactions of life, and in great danger of utter- 
ly loſing the proper happineſs of reaſonable 
and immortal beings. 

It is granted, we are not to ke ſugh 
| perſons our choſen friends and companions, 

that in acts of eſteem, kindneſs, and gene- 
roſity, we are greatly to diſtinguiſh and pre- 
fer the virtuous and pious; that we are not 
by an undiſcerning bounty to feed. the vices 
of any; and ſhould rather, for inſtance, 
. Imploy the poor than ſupport them in idle- 
_ nels; nor are we by a falſe pity to ſcreen 
the vicious from thoſe correction and afflic- 


tions, 
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tions, which are neceſſary either to reform 


them, to reſtrain others from imitating their 


vices, or to Jecure the peace of ſociety and 


— — of the virtuous. But within theſe 


ations, a love of virtue, an abhorrence 
of their vices, in conjunction with true be- 


nevolence, will diſpoſe us kindly to adviſe 


and admoniſh them, to relieve their extreme 
neceſſities, to pity and alleviate their ſuffer- 
ings, to do juſtice to any good qualities 
which yet remain in them; and thus to en- 
deavour, while there is hope, to prevail on 
them to return to the paths of virtue and 
happineſs. Puniſhments ſhould aim at the 
good of the offender, while, there is any 
hope; when his caſe grows deſperate, the 
good of- ſociety muſt indeed be e 
though at the ee of his ruin. 


SECT. VII. But if wched men in general 
may ſtill be the objects of benevolence and 


compaſſion, yet. — wickedneſs with par- 
ticular i- will, 79 roductive of great inju- 
ries. to us, may fully releaſe us from any 
obligations to love, or do them good. Here 


ſelf-love, and ſeif-preſer vation, as well as a 


natural abborrence of injuſtice, ſeem to re- 
quire, that by makihg the*guilty perſon feel 


the ill effects of his injuſtice, we ſhould diſ- 
courage his continuance of it, and guard 


ourſelves... But are all who are not well af 


ond to us, or who injure us, to be deemed 
V 
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umnjuſ? May not miſapprebenſion as to right, 


miſin formation as to fact, - prejudice, , raſh- 

zefs,” and the like, make perſons unkind and 

injurious to us, who are really in their ge- 

neral diſpoſition juſt and humane? Have 

not we ourſelyes,, under the influence of 

theſe: cauſes, often ſaid or done hard or un- 

- kind things to others? And how do we 

think, in ſuch caſes, we ought to have been 

treated by others? Not certainly as malici- 

ous and unjuſt, Ought we then raſhly to 

account or treat others ſo? And what me- 
thod ſo fit to convince ſuch perſons, and 

bring them to a better mind, as a friendly 

_-- Expoſtulation, and continued good offices. 

But ſuppoſe it' to be a clear point, that 

any under the influence of pride, covetouſ- 
neſs, anger, or ſome other diſorderly paſſi- 

on, have defignedly done us an injury, yet 
this may not be their ſettled temper : they 

behave with humanity and juſtice to others, 

and perhaps their general character is to be 
equitable and kind, and in a cool hour they 
| may . condemn themſelves for what they 
| have done to us; and our continuing to be- 
. have mildly and reſpectfully to them, will 
probably excite them, by inſtances of a bet- 
ter temper, to efface the memory of their 

paſt wrong conduct, and to deſerve our pe- 
culiar eſteem and friendſhip. Whereas if 
| _ indulging to reſentment we returned the in- 
1 jury, it is odds, but we ſhall exceed juſtice 
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in our revenge, become ourſelves wrong- 
doers, and thus provoke freſh injuries from 
them; in committing which they may 
think themſelves juſtifiable, when before 
they ſecretly Names themſelves. And even 
ſuppoſing thoſe who have wrenged us to be 
very bad men, a tenderneſs in our cenſures 
of them, an apparent concern for their hap- 
pineſs, and a generous, compaſſion when 
they are under great calamities, will be 
likely, if any thing can do it, to change 
them into friends, and make them become 
honeſt and good men; overcome by the 
excellency of ſuch a temper as it appears in 
us. It is hardly in human nature to. conti- 
nue injurious to any who thus behave. 
© Socrates therefore, with reaſon, determines, 
Oud's adinyuerv apa, X. T. A. That if we are 
* injured we are not violently to return the 
« injury.” And © Cicero, Nec vero audien- 
di, Sc. They are not to be followed, 
* who think we may indulge to furious 
anger againſt our enemies; and that this 
« js the part of a great and brave man. 
e For nothing is more commendable, no- 
“ thing more worthy of a truly great man. 
te than clemency and forgiveneſs.” 
Reaſon, you ſee, taught perſons deſtitute of 
Revelation, the excellence and obligation of 
Ne nm, W 
„ 
$ De Offic. L. 1. C. 25. 
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this part of benevolence; though not to that 
advantage, and with that force with which 
the © Gofpel does it; when it exhorts us to 
imitate the gaodneſs of God our heavenly 
father, who is- kind to the unthankful; and to 
the evil, and - long-ſuffering towards finners ; 

and the meekneſs and gentleneſs Cbriſt, who 
being reviled, reviled not again, when be ſuf- 
fered, threatened not; but dying prayed for 
his inſulting murderers, ſaying, Father for- 
Rue them, 1 my know not what 1750 40. 


Sect: VIII. After all we have offered to 
prove our obligations to univerſal benevo- 
lence, yet we readily grant, that this affec- 
tion muſt be under ſome regulations, in or- 
- to effect its own” proper end, the great- 

*-gcod. It muſt not interfere with, nor 
* it ſuperſede a peculiar affection and 
kindneſs to thoſe who are more nearly re- 
lated to us, and who are, by the author of 
nature, peculiarly committed to our care; 
and with whom conyerſing conſtantly w 
are better judges of their wants and — 
and of the methods in which we can do 
them and to whom we have the moſt 
opportunities of doing it. And would per- 
ſons moſt extenſively. promote the com- 
mon good, they cannot. better do it, than 
by being good parents, huſbands, _ 

chil- 


0 Luke vi. 35. xxl 34. 1 Pet. ii. 23. 
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children, friends, and cultivating the peculiar 
affeQtion, and conferring the kindneſſes ſuited: 
to theſe various relations. 

A ſpecial affection to our betefoltors, 
which is gratitude, and to the well deſerving, 
is certainly conſiſtent with univerſal benevo- 


tence, and moſt: ſubſervient to it, ſince. it 


greatly contributes to the general good to 


encourage a benevolent — by avert 


returns, and real merit, by a diſtinguiſhing: 
eſteem and benefits. We gory alſo, while 
we indulge to a general benevolence conſi- 
der, not only how we may communicate 
moſt good at preſent, but in what manner 
direct our benevolence, ſo as to be moſt 
laſtingly and extenſively beneficent. A ge- 
nerous and good man fhould not therefore, 
by giving all his ſubſtance at ence: to the 
poor, and. by an undiſtinguiſhing bounty 
incouraging the idle, as well as relieving the 
induſtrious poor, incapacitate himſelf and 

his children for being long and prudently 
beneficial to ſoeiety; but ſo. conduct his be- 
nevolence, and limit his bounty, as may 
inable him and his, long to exert their va- 
rious talents and abilities, in doing the 
moſt ſubſtantial and extenſive ſervices to 
ſociety. | 


To conchude, the Author of nature, and 


the common F ther of mankind, who has. 
angel all of one blood, and to be kind and - 


bene- 
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| beneficial to all as they have opportunity; 
by the peculiar inſtincts and affections which 
he has planted within us, and by the vari- 
ous relations and circumſtances wherein he 
hath placed us, has plainly inſtructed us, 
how to direct and exert this noble aſfection, 
fo as to make it the moſt effectual means of 
promoting what is his delight and glory, 
the greateſt happineſs of his creatures, his 


children, and eſpecially or the virtuous and 
well deſerving. 


Conſult on the Sabjets of of this | Chapter, 
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H E virtues included under 
1 ſobriety and'#ighteouſueſs hav- 

ing been explained, according to the me- 
thod before ſettled, we are to cloſe this 

_ Syſtem with a brief account of the Duties 
owing to God, as diſcoverable by Reaſon. 
This part of Morality, on account of the 
excellence of its object, and our intire depen- 

dance upon God br happineſs, is the moſt 
important of all; and where the pious temper 
is genuine, moſt ſtrongly” excites and afjiſts 
us to the practice of every other virtue; and 
therefore deſerves that we ſhould uſe the 
greateſt care and attention in cultivating it. 
This diſpoſition, which is termed Godlineſs 
or Piety, conſiſts in a firm belief, and in 
' worthy conceptions of the Berng, Perfecbi- 
ons, and Providence of God, and in ſuch an 
habitual conſideration of theſe, as will pro- 
duce and maintain ſuitable affe&ions in the 
foul towards God, and form us to a reſem- 
_ blance 
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blance of his moral. perfections, and a con- 
Rant obedience to his will. | 
We are- abſolutely. dependent upon God, 
and unſpeakably indebted to his goodneſs, 
and are able to diſcover his preſence and 
perfections, which are the nobleſt objects of 
the human underſtanding; it is therefore 
. evidently our duty, as reaſonable creatures, 
to imploy our intellectual powers in artend- 
ing to the diſcoveries, which our Creator 
makes of his unbounded wiſdom, power, 
and deg, in the grandeur, beauty, and 
uſefulneſs the material world, in the 
numberleſs varieties of living creatures which 
inhabit it, and in our own excellent powers 
of body and of mind: and to pur ſue our re- 
flections upon thoſe, until we clearly diſcern 
and habitually beheve the Being, Excellen- 
cies, and Providence of God, who gives to 
all life, -and breath, and all things, governs 
his moral creation in the beſt manner, and 
with a conſtant view to their greateſt per- 
fection and happineſs in a future ſtate of 
exiſtence; and ſtrongly feel our own. obli- 
cations to our Creator, continual preſerver, - 
and governor, What can be more inexcuſa- - 
bly irrational and fupid, than for reaſonable 
beings to live regardleſs of the preſence and 
favours of the Deity with which they are 
conſtantly ſurrounded ; and which. eaſily 
manifeſt themſelves to every one, willing to 
N the notices. which nature and .educa- 


tion 
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tion give a of a God, and to acquaint 


himſelf with him? Or what more ungrate- 
ful, than to receive innumerable benefits, 
without ever ſeriouſly, thinking to whom 
we are obliged for all, and what. plea- 
fing returns we can make! to our bene. 
facker? | 


--+- 


sSxcr. II. 80 many and bri 10 are the 
r which the frame and preſervati- 
on of the world ſupplies, of the exiſtence 
and providence of a deity, that even a ſight 
conſideration of theſe will produce ſome de- 
gree of religious faith and knowledge; but 
to make; our religion in any' degree worthy 
of its glorious object, and of our own ra- 
tional powers and advantages, we muſt en- 
deavour that our conceptions of God be as. 
honourable and exalted as we can form, ex- 
cluding | from our idea of the Deity whatever 
implies  imper fettion | either natural or moral, 
and wniting in it every diſcoverable excel- 
lence in the higheſt degrees which wWe can 
conceive ; perſuaded after all, that the di- 
vine perfections riſe infinitely above our moſt 
. exalted conceptions and veneration. Such 
as our apptchenſions of God are, ſuch will 
naturally be our religious ſentiments and 

behaviour. If we in truth think of the 
Deity as the greatgſ and beſt of beings, we 
ſhall in truth venerate and love him; where - 
as f we think otherwiſe, we may dread or 
flatter, 
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flatter, but cannot ſupremely love and eſteein 
We are by nature formed to approve and 
love ſome qualities, and to deſpiſe and hate 
others; in order therefore to an inward ve- 
neration and love of God, we muſt think of 
him as poſſeſſed of qualities really venerable 
and lovely. Not to add, that if judging 
wrong, and by violence perverting our na- 
tural ſenſe of what is truly good and ami- 
able, we ſhould bring ourſelves to reverence 
and worſhip God as being what he ig not, 
and poſſeſſed of qualities d:/Ponourable to 
him; in this cafe we ſhall not ſo properly 
worſhip God, as an Idol of our own form- 
ing. It is therefore a juſt and important 
obſervation of * Epictetus, only for Gods ſub- 
ſtituting the Deity. Ius mee" 7; Oeus Euoe Ce, 
x 7. . It is moſt eſſential to true piety, 
« to form and preſerve right notions of the 
«+ Deity ;- and to believe, that he really 
ec exiſts, and directs all the affairs of 
the univerſe with perfect juſtice and 
n fig el Math, 
The ſuperſtitious are very defective in this 
regard, who, omitting the ideas of perfect 
Au ſdom, ri gireoufueſ and goodneſs, conſider 
the Deity merely as poſſeſſed. of irreſſtible 
power, and ſupreme dominion, and as ſevere 
and capricicus. In conſequence of ſuch no- 
tions they dread the Deity, but cannot 
2 Enchirid. C. 38. | MA 


* 
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gleem, love, or Slight in him: and they 
endeavour to pleaſe him, not by an Ba 
al veneration and gratitude, and an imitation 
of his juſtice and goodneſs, but by ſervile 
flatteries, laborious," painful, and colliy ſer- 
vices, voluntary Penances,: and auſterities, 
and even by * human ſacrifices, and by © cru- 
.elty-to thote, whom for neglecting their 
ſenſeleſs rites, they conceive. to be hated by 
. 
The Halter and Pohtheift tender, to many 
| imaginary Divinities, the veneration and 
obedience due alone to the One S upreme All- 
perfect mind, the God and Father of all; 
and aſcribing. to their fictitious Deities the 
paſſions and vices. of mortal men, feek to 
pleaſe them by. fattery, pomp, and expence, 
and an imitation of their vices ; and their 
religion, inſtead of. reſtraining them from 
wickedneſs, is made, as by Charea in Je- 
rence, an encouragement to debauchery y. 
Would we keep our minds clear of theſe 
diſhonourable and corrupt ideas of the Divi- 
nity, we muſt lay aſide paſſion and prejudice, 
and attend to Reaſon; and would we exalt 
our ideas of God we muft with attention 
ſtudy his Works. The contemplation of an 
unmeaſurable univerſe, in which ennumerable 
Leg wa Nene rev wp. and which: is every 
n here 
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where (as far as our obſervations can reach) 
filled with beauty, life, and good, will natu- 
rally raiſe us to conceive of God, as of a 
pure, infinite, all-perfet# mind, and to aſcribe 
to him an immen/ity which no thought can 
limit; an omnipotence equal to the effecting 
with perfect eaſe, every thing poſſible and 
conceivable za wiſhom unerring 1n its choice 
of the beſt ends, and of the beſt means for 
accompliſhing them ; equal. to the contri- 
vance and formation of an infinite variety of 
beauty, life, and perfection; of attending to 
every being, and every event, throughout 
the creation, and directing all in the beſt 
manner, ever approving in moral agents 
what is worthy to be approved, and difljk- 
ing the contrary, and training up all the 
ſincerely good by the diſcipline of the preſent 
Rate for perfection and immortality ; and a 
goodneſs infinitely communicative, inexhauſti- 
ble by immenſe ſupplies of good every mo- 
ment drawn from it, and ever diſpoſed to 
make all his creatures happy, according to 
their ſeveral natures and capacities; and all 
his rational creatures, n to weir mo- 
rai charilfter and conduct. | 
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sxer. Ul. That theſe | great an 5 
pu of God may futably influence 
dur affections, and regulate our temper and 
conduct, our perſuaſion of the truth of them 
muſt be clear and ſtrong, and our recollec- 
O tion 
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lion of them frequent and ſerious. It will 
mightily ſtrengthen our. perſuaſion. of theſe 
_ truths, if when we obſerved in the natural 
world effects, with evident characters on 
them of deſign, ſkill,” and benevolence, we 
accuſtomed ourſelves to confider the matter 
of the world, as in itſelf ſenſeleſs and un- 
active, and its particles therefore incapable 
of moving and guiding themſelves, ſo as to 
produce thoſe effects, and the . neceſſity of 
their being moved. ands guided by a moſt 
wiſe, powerful, and beneficent Mind, and 
frequently minen in ſome ſuch manner 
as bis. 
The. Earth. is in x itſelf a ſenſele ho, motion- 
« Jeſs maſs, and void of all counſel ; yet 
t we ſee proper parts of it continually 
de raiſed through the ſmall pipes, which 
* compoſe the bodies of plants and trees, 
« contributing to their growth, opening 
« and ſhining in bloſſoms and leaves, and 
* ſwelling and hardening into fruit. W hat 
c human ſkill from 5 and water could 
be produce ſo copious: a variety of beauti- 
« ful and agreeable fruits? And muſt not 
« the Being who thus continually exerts 
« his wiſdom and goodneſs around us for 
d our advantage be owned ever preſent and 
% concerned for our welfare? Muſt not 
e the Mind, which has done this continu- 
165 18 for thouſands of Fawn. in infinite in- 
F ſtances, 


8 


* See A. on Dee F. 2, 3. 
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A ſtances, be infinitely attentive, and un- 
« weariedly beneficent ? Or let us think 
e how many reaſonable beings, endowed with 
t great mental excellencies, and clothed 
e with Bodies, in the frame of which appear 
* exquiſite. Hill and goodneſs, are continually 
formed and brought into the world. 
« Parents cannot claim the honour of being 
e the authors of theſe effects; they know 
c not when, nor hoi, the bodies of their 
460. children are formed, and they are conſci- 
ce ous to no ſuch. power as producing a 
mind, whoſe nature is unknown to them. 
„ What clearer proofs of the preſence and 
% goodneſs of the Deity. can be deſired? 
+5 Muſt! we not confeſs the great Parent of 
e the human race, ever acting in us and 
* around us, unto whom he gives continu- 
e ally life, breath, and all things?” By 
the like eaſy reaſonings we may fully ſatisfy 
ourſelves of the moral government of God, and 
Nr therefore frequently purſue tbem. 
The ſame wiſe goodneſs which pre pa- 
| 4 red the Sun to enlighten and warm us, 
« muſt certainly be concerned for the prac- 
e tice of e fro righteouſneſs, and mer- 
t cy, among men; which: are at leaſt as 
c. neceſſary. to their happineſs, as the light 
tand heat of the ſun. Muſt he not — 
fore be plraſed with thoſe of his off- 
cc ſpring, whom he obſerves falling in with 
£ bis > fight and- * HC the common 
| 0 3 „ welfarg 
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«- welfare of his children; and be diſpleaſed 
©& with thoſe WhO counteract 18 err Can he 
vhoſe perfect uiſdom is attended with 
« egual power, fail of Sing: rind his 

« creatures and children agreeably to their 
cc different moral behaviour? Can he fail of 
te making the good happy, and the vicious 
„ miſerable; in proportion to their deſerts? 
„Can he be otherwiſe: than the -moral Go- 
et vernor of the world, which he penetrates 

« with- his preſence, upbolds by En power, 
et and ſupplies by his Sounty ? ” Thus by fre- 
quent reflections of this kind, we may be 
formed to a ſtrong and habitual perſuaſion 
of the preſence, perfections, and govern- 
ment of God. And then, that this faith 
may anſwerably influence our affef7ons, and 
form our conduct, we muſt every day, by 
fixed meditations on the perfections, provi- 
dence, and favours of God, and by ſerious 
and. direct —— of abby in 
humble prayers, and grateful alen, excite 
and mt the 2 — ins of venera- 
tion, love, truſt, ſubmiſſion; kad: the like, 

and render them lively and conſtant. 
What ſtrikes not our ſenſes, we can ito 
: otherwiſe preſent to our minds than by me- 
ditation. Would we an affection 
to an abſent Friend, we mult often think of 


him. Would we een a Wee wen | 
n an Spe og 
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tions, we muſt frequently think of his Pres 
ſence, trace his perfections in their effects 
around us, and warmiy a - his 
benefits. Employing ourſelves this way 
ng and evening, bath, evidently 
| wards rendering grati- 
tude, reverence, truſt, and à concern to 
pleaſe God, our prevailing. temper, and is 
therefore evidenty;our duty in regard to an 
ever preſent God t. Nor let any think bum- 
bie petitions to God umreqſanable, becauſe. a 
moſt wiſe and good God will always do for 
us what is 4%, whether we aſk him or nat, 
ſince it is manifeſtly / that God ſhoule 
encourage and reward, by peculiar benefits, 
a humble, reſignad, dependent temper; a 
mind earneſtly — wiſdom. and vir. 
tue, and full of good will and good wiſhes 
to others; and daily ſerious addreſſes toGod for 
what he ſors 40% tor. us, for wifdom and vir- 
tue, and for the nelfare of others, are —_— 
expreſſions of this excellent tem 
amongſt the matt effectual means _ — 
ing and improving it. Of this both reaſon 
and experience aſſure us, While he who s 
too careleſs of the favour. of the Deity, or 
too proud 10 1 tp 18 e mann t9 
inoy it. 
de Further, N pioully affeded. towards 
God is alike nereſſary ee to all 
een — honour af God is any nerd, 
M1: F338 12 O 4 
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erxeatures properly reverence, love and obey 


their Creator, and thus qualify themſelves 
to be made moſt happy by him; it is the 


duty of every one, apprehenſive of his obli- 
gations to God, and anſwerably concerned 


for his honour, and for the good of — 


kind; by public acts and ow effons* of 


faith, gratitude, ſubjection, truſt, and re- 


ſignation to God, that is, by publick Wor 
ip, to do all he can to diffuſe: a ſpirit of 


Religion, and thus to promote the greateſt 
happineſs of mankind, and — ee ned 


the divine uy in the world: 


< + 


-:SreT; IV. The ellen — we te 
thus to cheriſh and expreſs towards God; 


and the- prevalency of which conſtitutes the 
religious temper," may be reduced to the 
following, reverence, / ' love,” truſt, and de- 
 . pendence,' 'ſubjettion to the will, and 're/ign+ 
ation to the providenee of God, and a ready 


aſſent to whatever he ſhall reveal to us. 


Reverence, as it is the. diſpoſition of rational, 
but at the ſame time frail-and ſinful crea- 
tures, towards the ſupreme all- perfect Crea- 


tor, is made up of eters and {roi of the 


moſt exalted eſteem of his infinite excellen- 
cies, and a deep ſenſe of our on meanneſs 
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7 when the great numbers of his reaſonable 


** .- . .- 


n 


— 


Ranger 


and ſinſulneſs, compared with his majeſty 

and purity; a fear of incurring his diſplea- 

£2 Late 1 an enn n and conduct, 
and 


Cheb KIK 1 2 


and when we have done it, ſuch: a ſtrong 
apprehenſion of the evil of offending him, 


as ſuffers us not to be eaſy, till we FE re 
covered the favour of God, wy" ad 


and a better conduct. . 
And what can be more rtalagable.: + 4m 


en ſuch: a diſpoſition in ſuch creatures as we, 


in regard to an ever preſent God? Of whom 
ſhall we think hi ghly and honourably, be- 
fore whom ſhall we be humble and ſerious, 
whom dread to offend, and be above all 


things concerned to pleaſe; if not an m. 


ſeient and omnipreſent God, the Lord of the 
univerſe, the Creator of all things, infinitely 


wiſe, 'righteous.and good, who made us, and 


in the hand of whom are our breath, and 
life, and all our ways; the abſolute rectitude 


of whoſe nature makes him approve moral 


goodneſs i in every degree, and alike averſe to 


moral evil; and who, as he hath placed us 
here on our trial, obſerves our temper and 


conduct, and will ſoon judge us in righte- | 
auſneſs, and determine our final ſtate. ac- 


cording to our prevailing diſpoſitions? Can 

any thing be mote ſtupidly unreaſonable 
than nat to be concerned, that we be ap- 
proved by the ſupreme judge of worth? 
Not to fear offending an almighty. Sovereign, 
a conſtant witneſs to our conduct; and prov- 
ing ungrateful to our ſupreme benefactor, 


our infinite friend, whoſe unbounded. per- 


feckions qualify. him, as he made us to 
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$70 8 Of the Duties 
make us happy to the utmoſt extent of our 


_ caphcities, -:or-wretched-to the full of our 
deſerts? When we are in the preſence of an 
earthly monarch we think it becomes us to 


| behave reverently, to guard againſt incurring 


his diſpleaſure by-a trifling or a rude: beha- 


viour, and by proper actions to manifeſt a 


reſpe& to him. And ought we not then, 
who are ever in the preſence of the King 
of Kings, before whom all kings and all na- 


tions are but as a mole-hill of ants, to fear 


before him? Ought we not, by direct re- 


gards to him, and by cultivating a ſerious. 


fenſe of his excellent Majeſty, and our own 
meanneſs and dependence, to evidence a 
proper veneration of him, Whoſe favour is 
happineſs in this Nate, __ for nee * 
his frown deſtruction? 1 : 
It is true,” God is infi ) ly bee 
* as well as great; our fear therefore 


| ſhould. not be like the dread which ſlaves 


have of a ſtern tyrant, but the reverence 
of children to the beft of fatbers: and wve 


ſhould abbor as well as fear to offend, wor- 


fhip with pleaſure as well as feriouſueſa, and 


obey not only as exad#h, but as chearfully 


and zealouſly as poſſible. This temper is 
evidently reaſonable, even ſappoſing we ne- 
yer had offended, becauſe through our frail- 
ty, and our ſituation, we are in danger of 
doing it: but as we have been all more or 


wo oh and diſobedient. under the ob. 


ſervation 


. " * * 
* 1 
4 i 
1 F 2 * 
Pax r II. 
* oy * * * 2 F 
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ſervation. of the almi ghty Sache and Lord 
of all, no affection can be more reaſonable 
than ſuch a fear of God, as ſuffers us not 
to be eaſy, till by an humble and ingenudus 
ſorrow, ad confeſſion of our faults; and an 
intire amehdment, we have recovere | 
favour, and are no' longer the objects of his 


diſpleaſure, and 1 to _ vey (Har. 
yt it. 13 n _—_ 


A 2 1 


** 


rer. v. re * this av aright, * 
that it ſhall only reſtrain from evil, and 
excite to virtue, and inſtead of being a bur- 
den on the mind inſpire the nobleſt joys, on 
a: conſciouſneſs that Wwe may become 
ſing to God, or are approved by him; — 
to God is an affection which we ſhould afli- 
duouſly cultivate, by daily reflections on his 
goodneſs, his experienced lenity, and innu- 
merable benefits. - Love, when directed to 
perſans of a ſuperior character, as parents or 
princes, eſpecially if they are in a great de- 
gree independent on us, and eminent for wiſ- 
dom, juſtice, and benevolence, includes an 
habitual and del ightful ſenſe of their excel- - 
Jent qualities, a deſire of their proſperity 
and happineſs, and à joy in it, a ready de 
votedneſs to their will and intereſts; and a 
2 atitude for their benefits. God is 

nitely wiſe, righteous, and 

—— mw e of the univerſe, like ſen- 
* therefore, in a degree ſome Way 
cCorre- 


good fa- 


7 37 of 17 ti FPkAT II. 
| cotreſpondin pending to his "ſupreme excellence, 

and ineſtim le benefits, are due 80 him, 
and included in the love of God. 

If we love God we ſhall often oh plea- 
fare think|of him, and triumph in the thought 
of a Being infinitely perfect, and ſupremely 
happy; witk pleaſure trace his preſence and 
energy in a world filled with the effects of 
his wiſdom, power and benevolence, and 

with pleaſure and frequency celebrate his 
perfections, review and acknowledge his fa- 
vgurs. We. ſhall: rejoice to thanks . that an 
infinitely” wiſe, ee and good God, 
made and governs the world, and is conti- 
nually preſent with us, whoſe invariable 
end, and chief delight, is the perfection 
and happineſs of his creatures, and who 
having almighty Power, will effect it in the 
beſt manner ho has the affection of the 
beſt parent for mankind his children, made 
them that they might be happy in the know- 
ledge, reſemblance, and love of himſelf, 
— made them for immortality; that they 
might to eternity advance in perfection and 


bleſſedneſs; and who governs the world by 


rules beſt adapted to promote this great 1 
and who will -pegnit none to: be finally 
wretched, but ſuch as obſtinately unfit 
themſelves for happineſs, and render their 
deſtruction neceſſary to the general good. 
To exerciſe. himſelf. in ſuch meditations 
gives the. lover of God the moſt ne 
21160 . latil- 
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ſatisfactions, and in order to inj6y them, he 
often "retires from the world, and diveſts 


his mind of its trifling- cares, intereſts and 3 


pleaſures. ts 1 


A delight in idle" Heben and a tive | 


of their happineſs, is alſo included in love to 
perſons of eminent merit in a ſuperior ſta- 
tion, and thus the good man loves God. 
He rejorceth t that all power in heaven and 


earth is in his hands, Nang that all oppoſiti- 
on muſt fall before him That a a being ſu- 


premely good is ſupremely bleſſed And 
though the perfect felicity of God raiſes him 
above all our wiſhes of an augmentation to his 
happineſs, yet as the virtue and piety in the 
world is the g/ory and delight-of God, the 
lover of God Withes and labours 'for this, 


and delights in it; peculiarly delights to 
- practiſe and promote righteouſneſs, good- 


neſs, mercy, and integrity, becauſe they 


are pleaſing ng to God, and abhors, and does | 
what he can to prevent, the nee be- 


cauſe diſpleaſing to him. 

"Gratitude for his own ſhare of the divine 
benefits, concurs with his love to God, for 
his effential goodneſs, to animate his obedi- 


ence to the divine laws, and his zeal in 
promoting the divine honour. He often 


recollects with wonder, and grateful love, 


the goodneſs of his Creator, in forming him 


reaſonable, and as to his ſoul immortal, and 
of confeqtience' for a rational and immortal 


Arg bleſſed 


— 


beſſednefs, ond e Ehen wich: fuch 
various, and noble power's bs of: body and of 
mind; in ſupporting. his life, and " ſipphing 
him with all proper good, 'though too for- 
 getful of his great benefactor, and too defi- 
cient in his returns of gratitude and obedi- 
ence... The preſervation of the beauty, or- 
der, and, fruitfulneſs of the world, and his 
own fayourable ſituation for enjoying num- 
berleſs, pleaſures, both ſenſible and intellec- 
tual, and his ſecurity from the many evils 
to which he is incident, he aſcribes to the 
| 7 s of the ſame God; and eſpecially, 


ſo many inſtances of negligence 
and diſobedience, he is till the charge of 
the divine goodneſs, in order to his King 
trained to the full perfection of his ature, 
: and a happineſs without enlc 

To warm his heart with a daily — 
| tion, and acknowledgment of theſe benefits, 
is a molt pleaſing employment to the lover 
of God, and he thus animates his zeal and 
diligence. in the practice of whatever may 
manifeſt an acceptable gratitude. And fi- 
nally, as his knowledge — ſenſe of the di- 
vine perfections and — his gratitude 
and love, and his conformity to the divine 
will, are during his confinement to an ani- 
mal body, of neceſſity very imperfect, as 
well as the virtue Wa Ny of all others; 
he often, with 4 — we} of pleaſure; thinks 
5 805 n late, * all will be 
perfect 
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perfect knowledge, gratitude, devotion „obe- 
dience, -gcodneſs. and happineſs, and the 


glory of the divine benignity be fully diſ- 
played, in the complete deen of all who 
are fit to be made happy. 

It is as reaſonable. thus to love God, as it 
is to eſteem and love, and delight in the 
moſt amiable characters, to be grateful to 
the beſt parents or princes, and ſtudious of 
pleaſing them, and to be deſirous of our 
own perfection and happineſs, and that 
of the whole moral creation of God, and 
to rejoice in the hope of it. And it is 
as: neceſſary to our happineſs, that we eulti⸗ 
vate a diſpoſition for theſe exerciſes and 
ade as it is for a being who would be 
happy to poſſeſs the beſt F! to which 
BB, nature. "and ACHES are ſuited, . £4 


Aber VI. Dependence 5 a are other 
affections becoming our relation to God, 
and parts of a truly religious temper. By 
the fir? is meant a deep conviction that all 
good is from him, and all our happineſs in 
his hand; and by the orher; a chearful hope 
of being provided for, and made happy by 

God in a way of well doing, and a firm 
e in his unfailing power, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs, and his perfectly wiſe and 
good e Ak They are truths of which 
the, reaſon. of the pious man is 'abundantly 
convinced, | that, God made him and all 
ban „ 
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things; that the health of his body, the 
right order of his mind, and the regularity 


and uſefulneſs of the world, depend on his 


conſtant energy that it is his care therefore 
Which guards us from every evil, and his 
bounty that ſupplies all our wants, and that 


if God withdrew his hand we ſhould all 


fink' into the duſt. : He endeavours: therefore 


that a humble ſenſe of his intire dependence 


upon God may be conſtant as his depen- 


dence, and will not ſuffer a forgetfulneſs of 


theſe truths to betray him into à fooliſn 
pride, and inſolent unconcernedneſs as to 

the favour of God, and acting as if inde- 
pendent on it. Being always apprehenſive 


that his intire happineſs is in the hand of 


God, he is chiefly follicitous to avoid what- 
ever may- offend him, and to act ſo as to be 
always qualified for his kind regards. Be- 
ing conſcious to ſuch a temper, and at the 


| ſame time thoroughly believing the divine 


b, adi and thinking moſt worthily of 
his adminiſtration, he chearfully perſeveres 
in the practice of virtue and piety, expect- 
ing ſecurity from all real evil, and the ſup- 


ply of all proper good from his great ſove- 


reign; aſſured that in a world governed by 
an all: perfect mind, all events muſt iſſue 
for the beſt to the pious and upright, du- 
ring their ſtate of trial; and that in the next 
ſtate they ſhall receive ' from his bounty, a 

1 anſwerable to the noble 122 


2 * 


| 
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and capacities of their fouls, and ſuch as 25 
love of God, and of. virtue, prevailing in 

their boſoms qualifies them to-injoy, 

Theſe hopes are as reaſonable as the ex- 
pectation which a dutiful and grateful child 

5 of being inſtructed ane, P provided 

a r rudent, and ten arent; 
or 795 1 proce faithful ſubj oe forms 

of being protected and rewarded by a 15 
powerful, and generous Prince. And ag 
this truſt is the greateſt excitement to virtue 
inriches all the comforts of life, and is the beſt 
ſupport under its afflictions, he will carefully 
en it by daily meditations on the numer- 

ous proofs of the providenoe and goodneſs of 
2 the Deity, by grateful acknowledgments o 

many inſtances wherein he has experi- 
enced theſe already, and by humble and 

earneſt deſires, that God would continue . 
| his favourable regains. Ns Orr : 


a 


| *- SEO, VII. A A ready Submiſſion : to the 
will of God, and a chearfal Reſignation to 
his diſpenſations, are other branches of a 
religious temper ſpringing. from the ſanie 
robt. As the will of God is the will of 
him who gave us our being, all our powers 
of action, and faculties of injoyment, the 
world we inhabit, and every good thing we 
poſſeſs, it is plain he has a ug to direct 
the exerciſe of what is properly his o] ðÿ. 
and, we are both by juſtice and 8 0 
„„ Fs bound 
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bound to obey him, in the practice of what- 
ever by our Reaſon, or any other way he 
ſhows us to be his will. The will of God 
is alſo the will of the et and moſt bene vo- 
lent Beinß, who can never miſtake as to 
what is righteous and good, and who can- 
not but injoin to his creatures and children 
the obſeryance of thoſe duties and virtues, 
which moſt directly promote the happineſs 
of the obedient, in confiſtence with the 
common good. Every reaſonable perſon 
muſt therefore ſee it to be his duty and his 
wiſdom to attend, and follow the directions 
of the ſupreme wiſdom, and the commands 
of abſolute goodneſs, whatever inclination 
and paſſion may fuggeſt to the contrary, 
Which he hath often found miſleading him 
to evil, when they promiſed him happi- 
SS. 
And as his Creator is alſo Almighty, the 
Governor of the world, and the Lord of 
eternity, and can never fuffer any, in the 
final iſſue, to be loſers by their fidelity to 

him, and their attachment to what is good, 
true Piety will diſpofe a perſon ſtedfaſtly to 
adhere to his duty, againſt every ſollicitation 
of pleaſure or intereſt, any fears or ſuffering 
of evil, and even againſt death itſelf, and 
chearfully and conſtantly to chooſe what he 
is convinced is pleaſing to God; being per- 
x ſuaded that if he takes care of Eft duty, God 
| will take on himſelf che care of bis happineſs 


In 
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In cohſequence of this, Refgnation amidſt 
the ſevereſt trials and ſufferings is another 
part of our duty to God; that is, a pleaſing 
acguieſcence in Whatever Gd 2 points for us, 
(ho appoints all that for us which we can- 
not avoid without committing ſdme crime) 
and a hearty conſent that things ſhould be as 
God directs; who: can never permit any 
thing but what upon the whole is beſt to 
be permitted, nor appoint for us any ſtate 
or condition which will not prove beſt for 
us, if we continue virtuous and obedient. 
Submiſſion to the, will of God regards his 
commands, or what he would have us prac- 
ice; Reſignation his providence, and what 
in the courſe of it he calls us to bear or ſuf- 
fer. It is certain, not one event can come 
to paſs without the ßermiſſion or wile. direc- 
tion of God, who actuates the natural 
world, and whoſe mere inſtruments all na- 
tural cauſes are; and who, as to free Be- 
ings, hath their intellectual and active pow- 
ers ſo intirely in his hand, that they can 
neither think or effect any thing, but- It 
he for the beſt reaſons permits, and will 
E. over-rule, for the beſt purpoſes. 
We are abſolutely the property of God, he 
- hath therefore a right to diſpoſe. of us, and 
we can have no right to complain; and he 
is moſt wiſe and good, and orders all things 
well, and we can have no reaſonable induce- 
ment to complain, but all imaginable reaſon 
P P do 
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be reſigned, and to acquieſce chrarfully 
in his allotments. Whether then he allots 


us proſperity or adverfity, health or fick- 


neſs, a ſtation of honour, or of obſcurity, 


or of reproach ; whether he calls us to the 
more pleaſing offices of a grateful piety, a 

generous goodneſs, and 'a pradent modera- 
tion amidſt proſperity ; or to practice a pa- 


dient reſignation, a ſtedfaſt integrity, and a 


1 


chearful piety amidſt poverty, ill treatment, 
fickneſs, or other calamitous circumſtances, 


we are to act well the part aſſigned us, per- 
fuaded that the great maſter of the Drama 


. hath aſſigned us that which was beſt for us; 


and that if we perform it well, we ſhall 


in the end find it moſt for our happi- 


neſs. 
It is not eaſy: to expteſi this ſpirit of 


' Reſignation mote juſtly and nobly, than it is 
expreſſed by * Epictetus, with whoſe words 
I' clofe the defcription of it. Xpo por N 
et a J6aes. M. Z. x4. © For the future, O God, 
uſe me to what thou pleaſeſt, I conſent 


% unto thee, and will be alike pleaſed 
«whatever it be. I refuſe nothing which 
* ſeetneth good tothee. Lead me whither- 

« ſoever thou wilt, put on me what gat- 


* ment thou pleafeſt. Wil rhou have me 
to be a governor or a private man, to 
« ſtay at home or to be baniſhed, to be poor 
- erde be ere renn ance to all theſe 


# - ©things 
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<« things vindicate thy e es 
40 all the world. 


Scr. VIII. A ready cn an intire Aﬀent 
to whatever God ſhall reveal, is another af- 
fection or diſpoſition becoming us in regard 
to a God of infinite knowledge and immu+ 
table truth. That the God who ſpeaks to 
us, and hath taught us ſo many great and 
uſeful truths, by the voice of natural Rea- 
fon, and by his works, can, .if he pleaſes, 
inftru& us by an immediate Revelation, is at 
leaſt as conceivable, as that he ſhould have 
inabled other men to ſpeak to us, and to 
communicate uſeful knowledge af all kindsy 
and if he does in a ſupernatural way diſco- 
ver any truths to us, it is beyond queſtion 

fit that he be intirely believed. They who 

made the beſt uſe of their natural faculties, 
unaided by a divine Revelation, were con- 
vinced, that human knowledge was very 
deficient as to many great and prend 
truths, and that it was a thing very deſire- 
able to be divinely inſtructed. 2 Plato ex- 
preſſes this deſire in the per rlon of Sacrates, 
with regard to tho moſt acceptable method 
of  avor ſhipping God; and in the perſon of 
+ Limmias, with rd to the candition 
which God defig ied fh us in a future 
world. And 51 7 all e are appre- 
1 7 wy; 4 n 
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362 Hes of Yhe Duties PARA II. 
henfive of the infinite knowledge, goodneſs, 
and immutable veracity of God; and: of the 
defectiveneſs of their own knowledge, muſt 
thankfully entertain any *freſh diſcoveries 
which God ſhall ronthlafe to grant them; 
and when any Revelation, attended with 
proper credentials, claims their aſſent, im- 
8 examine the evidences, and if they 
are ſufficient to determine a rational aſſent, 
without. prejudice yield to them; grateful 
for any new inſtruction or encouragement, 
which. the Fountain of. truth, and the Fa- 
ther of mercies ſhall give them, in the 
practice of Virtue and Picty, a and in the 
| N of thay true 89 857 : 


RG rr IX. Theſe pious affections and diſ- 
poſitions being fixed, and evailing in the 
mind, the Effects which ey will naturally 
| produce. in the life are eaſily known, and 
may be reduced to theſe three principal, a 
- fertous concern, and a diligent endeavour to 
- know the whole will of God in order to prac- 
_» tiſe- it; the practiſe of all Virtue becauſe 
& pleaſing to God; and a:/iudious imitation of 
the moral excellencies of the Deity whom 
we admire and love. To live unconcerned 
Sto know in what way of acting we may 
moſt pleaſe God, and in a careleſs ignorance 
of what he requires, is in effect to declare, 
chat God has 10 right to give us Laws; or 
that it is of x0 conſequence to us, whether 2 


moſt 


Chap. XI. owing. to Cad. Re 
moſt wile, almighty, and ever preſent God, 
our creator and judge, Approve or condemn 
us, be our friend or. enemy; than which 
ſearce any thing can be more ſtupid" and 
belt And as an infinitely wiſe and good 
od will certainly. preſcribe thoſe laws, an 
obedience to which will beſt promote .out 
true happineſs, here, and. hereafter ; to neg- 
lect the knowledge of theſe is to neglect 
the knowledge 1 0 our true happineſs, and 
the certain way to attain it.” 
„The man therefore ſuitably affected with 
the rfetions of God, his right in him, 
| and his numberleſs benefits, and who ap- 
; 2 8 the value of the divine favour, will 
make it his gr reat ſtudy. and concern Ter- 
tainly to know- what is pleaſing to God. 
And as God hath made the chief parts of 
our duty, ſuch⸗ As doing Juſtice, loving mercy, 
and walk ung humbly 10% him, obvious to 
the Reaſon of honeſt minds, he conſults his 
Regſen, and attends to its inſtructions. And 
while others conſult only inclination, Paſſion, 
or cuſtom, bis deſire and endeavour” is in 
every part of life to know what the ſupreme 
wiſdom approyes, what conduct will render 
him beloved of God, and to act accordingly; ; 
+. and if God has given him, as he has done 
to the Cbriſtian world, the light of Revela- 
dien, he thankfully and diligently ſtudies 
and follows. it: ſince à contrary behaviour, 
It to RES the kindneſs of God, which 
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offers us inſtruction, and his favour; and 
the bleſſedneſs to which, it directs us; to 
deny his authority to give us laws, or to 

. 928 the guidance of inclination or exam- 
ple before the N of unerring wiſdom, 


and the rewards of inflaite bounty). 


W 
* 


Sxcr. X. The pious man therefore, as the = 
fruit of a different temper, having acquired 
. a good degree of knowledge of what is plea- 
ling to God, ſets himſelf chearfully to practice 


all Virtue, becauſe pleaſing to God. To cul- 
tivate temperance, integrity, benevolence, and 
the like, becauſe of their , eſſential beauty 
and excellence, and natural good conſe. 
wences, is to be virtubus; to be more 
Rropgly animated to prafiſe theſe beeauſ 

efproved by God, and an acceptable proof 
of our gratituge to him; and to adhere in- 
Violably to what is good, and abound in it, 
truſting. to the fayour and protection of God 

againſt all external diſccuragements, and 
'xpeting from his love of virtue an abun. 
ink reward; is in. Alf ths ltiftbies tÞ be 
Teligious ; a temper as evidetitly reaſonable, 
5 1t is in keck true, that we ait ever fur. 
rounded with the , preſence of God, the 
lover and rewarder of virtue, and unfpeak:- 
5 indebted to his goodness. 


* 


cording; to our meaſure, is another effect of 
_ . #; truly pious diſpoſitign, © Seneca bas ob- 


ſerved, 


Chap XIX. e be U „ 
ferved, « that the moſt accceptable wor- 
hy thip of God is to endeavour to be like 
* him.” And every man's Reaſon will tell 
him, chis is the beſt proof of the ſincerity 
and greatneſs of our veneration and love. 
To admire and love God is to admire and 
love a being moſt holy, righteons, ”_” 
and merciful, who 'always approves, and 
always does what is beſt and moſt excel- 
lent. And if we really eſteem and love 
God on account of theſe his moral perfecti- 
ons, and are ourſelves capable of e 
them in ſome degree, we cannot but ſtr 
ly defire and endeavour to be what we kinht« 
ly approve and love in the Deity. ' All other 
expreſſions of regard without this are flatter- 
ing and infincere, and will be ſo accounted ; 
by him, | 

Is God then the object of ' our nde 
veneration and love, for his unbounded be- 
nevolence, and his continually exerting his 
wildom and power, in making innumerable 
creatures happy? We ſhall endeavour to re- 
ſemble him, -by comforting the forrowful, 
ſupplying” the neceſſitous, inſtructing the 
ignorant, and to our utmoſt making all 
within our influence virtuous and ſatisfied. 
Do we adore and love a God patient and 
long - ſuffering with a world of ſinners, flow 
to anger, and ready to forgive? We ſhall 
ſtudy to be like him, reſtraining anger, be- 
in 8 mel and gentle, _ reconciled, and 

15 | Over - 
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| overcoming evil with good. Or, do we ad- 
mire a God of truth and faithfulneſs? We 
ſhall ſpeak the truth always, and be faithful 
to our promiſes; knowing that if God ap- 
prove truth and faithfulneſs in himſelf, he 
muſt condemn us, if we are deceitful and 
perfidious. By this ſundard therefore we 
ſhould try the ſincerity and ſtrength of our 


; - regard and love to God, not by the warm 


fallies of an heated imagination, but by the 

ſteadineſs of our eſteem and love of holineſs 
and goodneſs, by the zeal and chearfulneſs 
wherewith we practiſe all virtue, becauſe 
pleaſing to God; and by our making it our 
noble ambition to reſemble the Deity, in a 
conſtant abhorrence of all moral evil, and a 
diligent and abundant Practices of every thing 
that | is good. 

This brief and general deſcription of the 
| duties owing to God may be ſufficient here, 
as it belongs to another ſcience, diſtinctly 
and at large; to prove and illuſtrate the — 
fections and Providence of God, and to trace 
to their largeſt extent, the various duties 
which we owe to him, and to add the clear 
and noble diſcoveries of Revelation to the 
ommended by the: beſt 
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nee. De Men. Sardis. 1. 15 0. 4. 5 
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Puſſendorf. De Officio L. 1z3C. 4. 
Hucheſon's ' Cotnpend. I_1 4. 
Turn lbs Heinec. L. I. FR 
Vue, s Religion of Nature delineated, 
"©,Se. 5. from Prop. 19. 
© Clarke $ Friede of Natural . Revealed 
Religion. Prop. 1ft. 
Smith's Select Di ſcourſes of Atheiſt and 
_ - Superſtition. ' | 
- Butler's Sermons on the Love of God. 
Grove on the Reaſonableneſs of 2 2 
Pot. Sermons. Vol. 1. Ser. 1. 
<1 Newmar' Sermon on Piety, G c. 
25 Dialogue on Devotion, Mer” the manner 
 , of: Xenophon. RY EN 
 Spetator. V. ö. N- 441, 453, 459 ten 
471. V. 8. Ne 565. Þ 
4 Guardian, Vol: 2. Fa 117. 1 
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HOUGH 10 — es 
1. niquiry into the principles 
ms gar 5 of. Religion and Morality, we 
have confined ourſelyes to ſuch as were, or 
might have been benen ne proved by 
Ration: {ance it belongs tb another mc 
to form a complete delineation of theſe, b 
the. Jant, aid: o Reaſon, and Revelation; y 
We cannot conclud de without ente ye 
our obligations to Revelation. . The com- 
plete account given by Revelation of the 
principles and rules of Morality, has been 
found of the greateſt ſervice towards demon- 
ſtrating them by Regen; as it ſuggeſts the 
Proofs of them to every conſiderate mind. 
and prevents that miture of falſe with true, 
which perplexed the inquiries of the beſt 
geniuſes before the Chriſtian Revelation, 
and prevented their arguments from be- 


Tat ing 


Chap xX. Morality by Revelation. ) 880 
g convincin 85 a their Hyſtemis con- 
; ſiſtent,” 1 9 751 F 
J0 is therefore" an unfair methbl which 
our modern Deits uſe to magnify Reaforn, 
at the expence of divine Revelation, and to 
make it appear wwmeteſſary; to take their 
eſtim ates of the general ſtrength and ſuſfici- 
ency of wnaſſiſted Reaſm, from the degrees 
of knowledge in Religion and Morals, 
which have been attained in the moſt civi- 
lized countries under the Inſlrudon of the 
Gofpal; and by a few perſons, whoſe genius, 
education, and circumſtances, gave them 
peculiar advantages for making the greateſt 
improvements in this kind of knowledge. 
It is granted, that the truth of moſt of the 
principles, and the obligation of moſt of the 
duties of Morality, may be demonſtrated by 
Rye. unſupported by the authority 'of 
ation, and it has been done by ſeveral 
judicious writers of our times; but this will 
by no means prove the- Chriſtian Revelation 
to have been needleſs ; unleſs there could be 
found amongſt mo ages and nations of the 
world, before the Goſpel - appeared, ſuch 
ſummaries of truth and duty, compoſcd 
writhout the aid of Revelation, throu ghout 
clear and confiſtent, and the obligation of 
their precepts obvious to all. The readi 
even the beſt ancient Philoſophers will 11 
evident the vanity of ſuch a pretence; and a 
e of them with thoſe who- 85 
treated 


vene! Aeli Pant; 
treated. natural Religion. and Morality, ſince 
the Goſpel will manifeſt, how much we ate 
obliged to it for our improvements in reli- 
gious and moral ſcience, and the perverſe 
ingratitude of thoſe, who.. abuſe the light 
and aſſiſtance which they have received from 
it, to leſſen its credit. Lie a patient, who 
being cured, of dimneſs or . blindneſs. by a 
good phyſician, and furniſhed with the pro- 
per means to preſerve his ſight, ſhould then 
deny his obligations to his phyfician, and 
his ever having had any need of him; be- 
cauſe now that he is cured, he can ſee with⸗ 
out him. 

What but Revelatio on Bre to Wollafton fo 
much the ſuperiority to Cicero in his delinea- 
tion of the Religion of Nature, particularly 
with regard to yo Unity, and moral Perfec- 
tions, and Providence of the Deity, and the 
duties owing to him, the great encourage 
ment to the virtuous from the aſſurance of 
of a future ſtate, and the clearneſs and com- 
pleatneſs of his deſcription of the duties 
which we owe to others and to ourſelves? 

To judge aright therefore of our obligations 
1 Revelation, we ſhould conſider the ſtate 
| of. the, world as idolatrous, ignorant, and 
curruted to the groſſeſt degree in their Reli- 
gion and Morality, and uncertain as to the 
| moſt, important truths, when the light of 
Revelation. broke forth upon them; and 
what would have been the probable conſe- 
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quences in all following ages, had not God 
favoured men in this extraordinary manner: 
and whether there be not the ſtrongeſt Teas 
ſons for concluding, that we ſhould have 
been as ignorant and ſuperſlitious as our 
Britiſh and Saxon anceſtors," or as thoſe na- 
tions now are, Who are deſtitute of the Go- 
ſpel. I ſhall therefofe conclude this ſyſtem 
with pointing to a eu of the improvements 
in theſe important ſtudies which we owe to 
Revelation, referring to the authors men- 
tioned at the cad for a copper: account. | 


sxcr. I. As to our apprehenſions Fy, the 8 
nature and perfections of God, by which the 
duties we are bound to render him will be 
determined, and by which the practice of 
virtue in every part is ſo much influenced, 
à ſmall acquaintance with the hiſtory of 
mankind will diſcover to every impartial 
mind, how greatly we are obliged to Reve- 
lation.” It is granted, -that Reaſon can prove 
the unity, ſpirituality, and unbounded wiſ- 
dom, power, and goodneſs of the firſt Cauſe, 
by arguments drawn from the contemplation 
of his works, and a reflection on our own 
minds. Yet muſt it -alſo be granted, that 
when Chriſtianity appeared, the One true 
God was acknowledged and worſhipped by 
no one nation in the world, the Jews except- 
ed, who were peculiarly favoured with a di- 
vine Revelation. 7 f 
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392 Of the Improvements maile in Pax x II. 
! Tdolatry was the Religion of the world; 
and men having fallen into the worſhip of 

Gods, who were of like paſſions and vices 
with themſelves, an imitation of their vices 

naturally made a part of their religion; 
which inſtead of being an excitement to vir 
tue, and reſtraint from wickedneſs, became 
an incentive to vice. Witneſs the Proſtitu- 
tions in honour of Venus, and the drunken 

Madneſs attending the Feaſts of Bacchus; 
not to mention the * human Sacrifices offered 
by the Cartbaginians in particular, to ap- 

aſe a God of a gloomy and cruel character. 

The Philoſophers, who thought more 
worthily of God, yet recommended it to 

their diſciples to worſhip according to the 

lars of their country, and thus left the 
minds of the generality under the pernicious 
inffuence of idolatry and ſuperſtition. And 
the mixture which the beſt of them made of 
error with truth, particularly the * Stoics, 
while they afferted a Providence, deifying 
Nature, the World, and the Stars, gave the 
Eßpicureans and Academics great advantages, 
for diſputing and over turning their proofs 
of the exiſtence and providence of a Deity, 
and left the Sroics themſelves in great con- 
fuſion and uncertainty. Whereas Chriſtianity 
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hath. taught all,” even the! moſt impl. 555 
unlearned to believe One God und Father = 
all, who. fills heaven and earth with his pre- 
ſence, whoſe underſtanding i ig infinite, of al. 
| mighty Fower, equal to the creating all 
things with a word, of everlaſting righteouſ- 
meſs; and of the moſt abundant goodneſs, mer 
cy and compaſſion z yea, as love itſelf, who is 
a Spirit, and will therefore be worſhipped i in 
ſpirit. and in truth, and whom we are to 
pleaſe in hope of eternal life, by hving zin 
vunth all our: heart, and our nerg gbr 47 ou 
ſelves. Who is the „re Lord, and 
ioverb rigbleouſueſi 3' hight; and in bim there 
is no darkneſs at all; who Carrio? be tempted 
_ with evil, nor tempteth any man; the merci- 
ful God, and who deligbteth in the merciful: 
and: who is''glorified 55 him that ofereth 
praiſe ; accepts 'the- ſacrifice” of a contrite 
ſpirit, and hath pleaſure in them who 
truft in him, and who bope in his nerey 
fargiveth iniquity, + tranſgreſion and "firm, 
and is the rewarder of all them that dili 
genth ſeek bim. Of what unſpeakable ad- 
vantage are ſuch ſentiments! of the Deity, 
do qualify us for his favour, to give us 
the nobleſt ſatisfactions in life, to wy 
to all virtue, and raiſe us to the 
tion of our nature, and the 0 of 
Vor. II. a o e 98. bleſſed⸗ | 


| = „Epbel. iv. 6. Jer. xiii. 24. Plat cxlvii, 7. ü. 6. 
cxix. 142. Exod, xxxiv. 6. John iv. 8. Jenn f. an 


594 22 tak 2 wy made in Paar l. 
pleſſedneſs; by making us like to the God 


whom we worthip,' und. this | fit! to poſleſs 
e in en Li 
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e III. The 268ring F a (eb Gy Arid 
Me vidence exerciſed by, God. oyer 
the world, N ee to the Menuteft events, 
and. over-ruling whatever befals the ſincere. 
Iy pious. and good for their rea benefit, in 
_ victuous improvement now, and "their 
greater hapf * ey is a truth, for 
the dhe False d Mu ance of which we 
are greatly N to Neuriatioan. Ihe 
Nlulgſanbers were much divided as to this 
matter, ſome of them' aſſerting a fixed order 
of external events, irreſpective of our moral 
conduct; others confining the attention of the 
; VY to heaven, of at moſt extending it only to 
e greater affairs of our world; and but fewo 
— 4 if any, conſidering mankind as the chil- 
dren ef God, whom he was preparing by the 

diſcipline of the various events here belbw, 

for the complete happineſs of a higher Nate. 
And it ie remarkable chat Epictetus, who 
xatlks the heſt ef the divine Previdenre, and 
of truſt and teſignation to it, lived after 
that Cbrgbiauuy had made the: doctrines of 
A partici r Providence, and a future 8 
a Mohan pences genepally known. TY 
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For the Chriſtian Revelation not only-afv 
Cites us 8, that a ſparrow falls hot t6 be 
ground Without it direction, who numbers 
the hairs f onr bead, and will make all things 

to work together for good to them that love 
God ; will never leave them nor forſake them 
but if they ſeek fie bis kingdom und righteouſe- 
neſt, add to them every teal bleſſing, 422p them 
from every evil Work, and preſerve them to bis. 
bewrventy kingdom z but it gives alſd numerous 
inſtuncer of this providence, as enerted bver 
petſons in higher and lower life, and over 
nations and empires; particularly; in the . 
whole hiſtory of the rav, and in the pro 
dictions of Daniel and St. John, verified by 
correſpondent events. And what a power! 
ful excitement is this to all virtue and pietyj; 
to be aſſured thut nothing out of out or 
ſhall-ever hurt us; that if we rruſt 14 | 
und do goed, no proper good ſhall be want: : 
to us; and even the moſt adverſe oecurrenees 
turn out well? What temptations of plea- 
ſure ot intereſt; what appearances of evil; 
of tetrors of death, can (hake- his virtue and 
piety, who heartily believes theſe truths 7 
And to what noble heights of theſe may he 
aſpire; who has nothing to be greatly cen= 
cerned about, bur his Contimial profieieney 
in virtue und wy ﬆy z and who . a. pro- 
pon er Es Is; is then at fluted; that God 


pas un 


1 lad. vi. 26; K. 29; 30. Roni, viii. 28. Heb. 
Fill, 5. Kc. — 
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will take care of a thang AE relating to 
his happiness. , 2: 5 

be "es in- vain. endes roth d to raiſe 

men to this temper; by teaching them; that 

ain or eaſe, want or affluence,” reproach: or 

way were things in themſelves! perfect- 

ly indiſferent; for as iii this they contra- 

diet the natural apprehenſions and neceſſa- 

ry feelings of mankind, they could not 
thoroughly believe 8 nor be cre- 

1 dited my others. And h Brutus, a zealous. 
x Store, fo au ' theſe. principles fail, under the 
preſſurt of a heavy: calamityzs fled; to ſelf- 
murther Dr relief; and dying>exelai ied, as 
ſome report, on virtue as àn empty name. 
Whereas Revelation raiſes us above the ill 
influence of external goods or: evils on our 
virtue and happineſs, not by telling us they 
are things wholly indifferent; but by aſſu- 
ring us, that God, who-knows. their nature, 
will direct them for our good; and by 
teaching us ſo to bear or improve either, 
35 to make them inſtrumental in heighten- 


ing our virtue here, aue out happineſs bere- 
* * e a $466: GL 6 es 
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en IV. The perfect þ 6 given. by 

ET | Revelation, of the r Which we owe: to 
others, ais very helpful to us in our endea - 
vours to diſcover the reaſ of them, Fe 
2 to trace out their various 3 and eſta- 
E 5 ; . 

ni 2 ee Pinar Lis 1 4 
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= bliſhes* their obligation. Haben Lau- 
does too Sen bal confined the obligation 
= . exerciſe of 22 2 and 33 to a 


treating hide alem; wit the. js 
and practiſes of the two moſt polite nations, 
the Greeks and Romans. * Chrj Mianity com- 
mands us to „be our neighbour” as otrſelves 3 
and to do good 60 all as we have opportunity; 
and teaches us to regard every one to whom 
we can be beneficial as; our neighbour, 
Whatever be his Country or Religion. It 
ſtrengthens alſo the obligation, by teaching 
us to conſider all as of one Blood, and as 
alike the of-/pring of the ſame great Father 
of - pirits, and deſigned to dwell for' ever in 
the ſame world of Perfect goodneſs and fe- 
lici ns bs 
of 1 fork one of the moſt; ddr Phi- 
Hepberg, is charged with repibſckeing mee 
neſs and forgi venefs as meanneſs of ſpirit, ' 
and extolling revenge as true greatneſs; b i 
Chriftianity inſtructs us much better in he 
greatneſs ; teaching us to riſe to it by an 
Imitation of the greateſt and beſt of Beings, 
in lenity, pati ence, and forgiveneſs. _ Inſtead 
of TOS injurious Actions, it forbids 


T3 \. 4 315 238 :,4 raſ 
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" reſo anger, and bard judg mens af others, 
ind pronouncey deſſed, not the ſucceſsful i 
a 1 the 'meek and merciful 
e 2 of the long: ſuffering and 
— — of Gad 2 and the gentleneſs e Chriſt, 
pbliges us to TN and love, and pray fer 
gur enemies. Mirae af tolerating. fornecotin 
MENG it condemns * impure thoughts z 
and cuts F the termptatian to injuſtice from 
the hope of gain, by obliging to. rell itu- 
lien 8 by teaching us to expect our hapn 
| in a ate, where ſelfiſh axntifications 
4nd carthly aur have no place; and to tho 
woyments of which none but the rightequy 
and benevolent will be admitted, as they 
alone are capable of reliſhing them. 
Ta Prevent felt-lowe- from biaſſing us ta 
injuſtice, it teaches us to ? go #9, ofbers as we 
would that they ſhould do to us; (by thus 
placing Kl, on each ſide of the queſtion, 
makipg it 2 hallance to, itſelf) and to eſteem 
nat the rich and great bappy, but the bun- 
uh 1 f and „ Who are rich, 
not in hoarded treaſures, hut in god rk | 


m > Matth. v. 22. vii. 1. v. FA 4 iet i, 23. 
2 =p * 46... TY 24. Ne x, 5 
24. Luke xix 8. | 
' Matth. vii. 9 


Chap. X. —— by Revelation. © ) $09 - 
of gladliators kill one another for -publick 
4 and endeavouring to raiſe. tha 
greatneſs of one people on the vuins of all 
around them; hes. practices, which haue 
had the ſanction of '4 Philoſaphers and Legi- 
Aators, in the politeſt Heathen: nations, have, 
been condemned and aboliſhed by Chriſti- 
anity: and an affection far 1 as, Hheirs 
of the kingdom of heaven, a tenderneſs. for 
the perſons and lives of all, and bewel ro 
mercy, kindneſs, ' meekneſs, gentleneſs, and 
long-lufſering, are made eſſential characters 
Wen, aa. 1: the theirs, a lar 
ene ala 2 | 3 MO 


Snow, V. 11 we. neut os a view of the 
Antics owing! to 0w:/ebves, we ſhall find them. 
no. where taught in ſuch; perfection as in 
the Goſpel. - BW 
mal is not + princ . part of our nature 
now, and will not be any part of it; 
but that the rational 20 immartal ſpirit is 
properly the man, which can 'oaly find ita, 
heppineſs in knowledge,” truth,  gandneſs, 
— and divine lous: it not only diſ- 
to ahſtain from Haſal lufts, which, 
War — the. foul, from foruicatian and un. 
we 'lpih, * and. practiſed by move 

q 4 * 
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then iq Lawgivers and Philoſophers, but to 
be moderate in law ful gratifications, know- 
ing that the faſeien of this world paſſerb 
away. And to be Pure in heart, and to 
place our hap} ineſs in the love of God, in 
the practice of ' goodneſs, in the teſtimony 
of a good conſcience, and the firm hope of 
immortality, is made the duty 3nd the 


character of every genuine Chriſtian. 


"They who expected to die like the n 


might conſiſtently enough #ve like them, 


and ſeek no higher ſatisfactions than were 


common to bethi: but they who believe 
and conſider themſelves as deſtined to be 


companions of angels, and heirs of heaven, to 
have their /þ:#i?s made perfect, and poſſeſſed 
of bodies ſpiritual, glorious, and incorrupti- 
ble, and to dwell in the preſence of God; 
myſt feel themſelves ſtrongly obliged and 
excited to * cleanſe themſelves from all filthi- 


neſs of fie fleſh and ſpirit, perfecting bolineſs, 
and to purify themſelves, as God and War 


ven are pure. 


 Self-murther alſo, made up of ovate, 
impatience, and rebellion againſt God, as 
well as an irreparable injury to ourſelves, 
was allowed and commended among the 
Heathen, an ty in the cafe of Cato; 
wing 


u Plat W L. 8. & Comvi, aden L. 13. rd 
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which is not only forbid to Chriſtians, but 
the temptation to it taken away, by the af: 
ſurance of a particular Providence, and 


an eternal reward to a e ee 5 | 
virtue. | 5 | 
Snew, VI. The ha) with which 
Revelation teaches the truths and duties of 
Morality, hath been found of great ſervice 
to make the belief of its truths, and the 
practice of its duties, become general. 
« Could we (as Mr. Locke obſerves) ga- 
«- ther moral ſayings from all the ſages of 
« the world, ſufficient ;to. make an intire 
«© body of the law of nature (which in fact 
ge -cannot be done) this could not amount 
« to a ſteady rule. Did the ſaying of Ari- 
* ſtippus or Confucius give it an authority? 
« Was Zeno a Lawgiver. to mankind ? All 
ee their dictates muſt go for law, certain 
« and true, or none of them. But they 
contradicted themſelves, and one another, 
and what is then to be done? To bring all 
the principles and rules of the Pliiloſophers 
2 a teſt of Reaſon, and after an exact 
. impartial examination reject. the falſe 
and retain the true, is a work for which the 
| bulk of mankind have neither leiſure nor abi- 
lities ; involved in prejudices, ingaged by 
the neceſſary cares: pf a ſubſiſtence, and un- 
apt on” cloſe and: en eee s lt 
e is 
a hits Reaſanablench of Chili p- + 3.5 8. 


400 Ofthe ; 


4 an in Naur u. 


is at leaſt {add Mr. Facke) a: ſuret and 
e ſhorter: Way to the apprehenſions of the 
e vulgar, and maſs of mankind," that one 
% anf Hoe from God, and coming 
with a viſible authority from him, ſhould, 
as a King and Lawmaker, tell them their 
* * duties, and require their obedience. 
The principal doctrines of Chriſtianity 
2ppear even on the firſt propoſal of them to 
be highly credible, and Reaſon has no ob- 
jection to its precepts; when Chriſt there- 
fore, by his own azracles, and thoſe of his 
Apoſtles, ingaged the attention, and com- 
manded the faith and obedience of man 
kind; and eſpecially by raihng ib dead; 
and ring agatx to life himſelf on the third 
day aſter hs crucifixion, 5 himſelf 
impowered by God to raiſe all the dead, 
aucl to judge the world, and diſtribute final 
vecompences, according to the rules of his 
Joſpel; the bulk of mankind, without the 
expence: of long and laborious reaſonings, 
ſaw their duty, and were determined to 
obey; and thus, in 2 few years, 'the'Gofpet | 
did @thoufand times more towards inſtruct- 
ing mankindt in true en ae and Morality, 
and forming them to - than all the 
Phiigſanbers could do in many ages. And 
Cbriſtian parents, recommending the facred 
8 to thein children, as a rule of 
futhi and practice,  contiwue and fpread the 
n e truths they e contain to 1 ge- 


— 
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peratians, and. milliqus are thus formed ig 
true piety, ts woſt exalted virtue, and life 
eternal. 

* urther, where, the, light and authority 
of Revelation are wanting, every man's own 
Reaſon is his ſole guide and judge, this is 
cafily blinded 'by a powerful temptation, 
and the map, en under the influence 
of an inflamed, paſſion, may really apgroue 
ag is vicious, as fornication, for inftance, 

and practiſe accordingly, and thus be fatally 
ingaged in a criminal courſe ; who —_—_ 
not have complied had he certainly known 
and believed it to be a crime, Now the 
deciſion of Revelation is the ſame, Whether 
the temptatian, be preſent or abſent, and too 
plain and expreſs ta be diſputed; and a man 
cannot indulge to the 9 practice 
Without throwing off the authority of the 
Revelation, to do which he cannot be: ſo 
eaſily perſuaded, as he may be to judge a 
partcular vice excuſable, IT his Reaſon 
is his ſole judge, and be determines. under 
4 influence of. a violent paſſion. It was 
thereſore a 
ta the would, eſpecially. ta the main body 5 
ſe; fquls are as valuable in 
tdeir nature as, the Philoſopher's; N N 
at preſent they are diſpoſed more for atlion, 


than for inquiry and diſputing; When he 
pt his ſon: to te 


r Nn i. 73 


h them f, denying. un- 
godlineſs 


great favour which God 2 ” 


4 65h the Caprice ad in 1 RT U. . 


godlineſs and worldy luſts, to live foberly, 


Shred,” and godly, in the preſent wor 1d, 


as they would injoy the glorious hope of 


eternal life, at the a NT Dro of ae reat 
judge of the world. J 8 


Srer. VII. It is alſo ahh 508 
vantage we receive from Revelation, that it 


propounds to our obſervation ſeveral noble 


examples of virtue and piety, and one of them 
abfolately perfect, to attract our imitation, 
and direct us in rifing to the moſt exalted 
heights of goodneſs. "It was a reproach on 
the ancient Philbſopbers, the truth of which 


Cicero acknowledges, © That few of them 
* were ſuch perſons in temper and life, as 


« right reaſon required; and that they ge- 
* nerally uſed their philofophy for an often- 
« tation of ſcience, rather 125 A rule of 
a... N | 

And yet to teach Moral with ial 


the inſtrufor muſt convince perſons that he 
- himſelf believes what he teaches, by prafti- 


fing accordingly ; muſt by the beauty of his 


example attract others, and ſhow his fublim- 
eſt precepts to be practicable by His own 
obſervation of them, This was remarkably 


done by the firſt Ppredobers of. Chriſtianity, 
whoſe actions rand characters are recorded 


in the New Teſtament. They not only re- 
ere ee love Wee; a chear- 


— . 35 a0 
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ful truſt in him; and an intire devetedneſs 
to his will, a diſintereſted zeal. for true Re- 
ligion, a ſtedfaſt integrity, a generous love 

to mankind, a noble indifference to the in- 

tereſts and pleaſures of the body, and à con- 
tinual regard to immortality; but lived as 
tthbey taught, and devoted theit-lives. to the 

' honour: of God; the advancement! of truth, 

and the eternal ſalvation of mankind; and 

for the ſake of theſe deſpiſed the world, 
and triumphed over death. And the ex- 

ampletof the Son ꝙ God, beſides its being 
abſolutely perfect, thus commanding our 
higheſt admiration, and pointing out to us 
the! certain path to perfection, gives us irre- 
ſiſtible encouragement, in that he gave a 

glorious ſpecimen of the wid, perfect 
goodneſs and piety in the reward: which 
will | certainly crown * as well Wi! of, its 
dune beauty. 

He whoſe whole foul was «dit: to Gad. and 
to mankind, who went about doing god to 
the ungrateful and unworthy, and in death 

prayed for his murderers, this ſame perſon 
is an example of the glory and felieity de- 
ſtined to 3 a finiſhed virtue, — it 

may be ill treated, and ill requited by the 

8 and manifeſts how dear it is to God, 
and how ſure anti immenſe its recompence. 
The ſame perſon who, for the ſake of. truth 
and goodneſs, ſubmitted to the death of the 
aa, being raiſed on the third day kenn 


bod Of th e makin Parr it 


the dead, ing after His reſurtectibn 
with glory and: majeſty aboys the light of 
the ſan, and vidbly aſcending with a train 
of. miniſtring angels into that heaven of 
complete and everlaſting bleſſedneſs, Which 
he promiſed to his followersj who alſo,” b 
gratitude and be to him for his unſpeaks 
able denefirs, are oonſtrained to recommend 
his Religion by an imitation of his birtües. 
Notwithſtanding therefore the miglitieſt diſs 
couragements that the world 16 may throw in 
dur way, it is evidently ſdom and 
happineſs of every ar, to follow the Reps: 
of the Syn of God; who is thus aſſured of | 
reſembling him in glory and felicity. The 
lives of all thoſe, on whoſe credit and au- 
thority Chriſtians embrace their religion, bes 
ing chus eminently good, our faith in it 1s 
rationally confirmedy againſt the influence = 
of the ill lives of any of its teachers in afrer 
times, ot Whoſe: credit and authority, the 
authority of _ Now 2 7 e rd bs Dato 5 : 
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ner vll, bod It {bd 3 ee i that 7 
: the divine religion of the Goſpel, and the 
example of its Hu bor, confidering the uni? 
verka degeheracy of mankind, when he ups = 
peared and taught, were above che 
of the World, 3 fit only to fink therh inte 
deſpair; on account of the g#ratneſs of — | 
gui, Wo it muſt * a compar _ 
wit 


Chapkx. Morality e) Revelation.” by 
with theſe, and the mifcuity of Hhat virtue 
and piety Which he requhned: We can men- 
tion it as another ineſtimable adv | 
which we owe to Revelation,  that-'it. fully 
affures the forgruee/s.of the greats ns to 
the penitent, and diuine afiftances to all who 
are honeſtly deſirous of becoming, good and 
meet for that pure _—_ Prins bleſſedneſs 
Which at promiſes. Fo 
TO el of e dne en 
| Gains ntance, where perſons are made 
deeply ſenſible of their ill conduct, is one of 
the ſtrongeſt motives to repent and amend, 
N e in general is merciful and forgiv- 

ng Reaſon. informs men; but how far the 
— forgiv 


eneſs will be extended, whe- 
ther to ſins of a very . heinous nature, and 
often repe ated ; or which have left a great 
Aiſubility on the mind for virtuous practice, 
df to 4 who have waſted the greater 
part of life in ſin and diſobedience And 
Whether as God vifibly leaves true penitents 
in this life, long ex their repentance-t6 
ſuffer the bad effecks of cheir vices; he may 
not permit forge ill con 


ſequences of their 
guilt? to attend them as a Puniſhment in a 


future ſtate— as to theſe: points: Raaſos cats 
not give men intire ſatisfaction. Much leſs 
can Reaſon aſſure great finners, though peni- 
tent, that their repentance ſhall avail for their 
being admitted after death to the poſſeſſion 
of perfect, e . 3 everlaſting 
bleſſed- 


| ET of the. pro. virtuous | 


earth; A l. 42 Th 2 dip „ ou ; 3 
Plato with great appearance of reaſon, | 
ans after him Virgil, determined, that the 


next ſtate would be a ſtate of correction and 
diſcipline, a purgatory to the imperſectiy 


virtuous, and that only a few: emin 
virtuous would be eſtabliſhed in complete 
happineſs. The mercy of God is the mercy 


of a: righteous governor,” inga ged by love to N 


the whole to ſupport the practice of virtue 
and piety, and to diſcountenahce: wicked- 


neſs. | Vet the greater their guilt, the greater 
need ſinners have to be aſſured of a full for- 


_ giveneſs,/ that gratitude to a forgiving: God, 
and the hope of mercy, may be ſtrong 


enough to — them through the reſiſtance 
from bad habits, and — of be⸗ 


coming good... It is therefore an unſpeak- 


able advantage that by Revelation the moſt 
vicious are aſſured of forgiveneſs and 


accept / 
ance, if they repent and amend ;'* that all 


manner. of ſin and blaſphemy ſpall: be for gtven 
them, the greateſt fins; ſuppoſable, as fen 


thouſand. — are the greateſt debt you 


can wagine a Tannen to owe to _= 
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As to diune aſſtances; Reaſon, when it 
conliders the goodneſs of our ſupreme parent, 
incourages' thoſe who have uſed well their 
natural powers, and improved their advant- 
ages, to expect from him all the help which 
they ſhall-need, for attaining the proper per- 
fection and happineſs of their nature; but 
' Where perſons moſt need this encouragement 
through their having #mpaired their natural 
ftrength, and by corrupt indul ence and 
—— raifed and frengtbened irregular 
_ „and contructed a greater averfion 
and inabiliry for their duty, and proneneſs to 
vice; ſuch perſons Reaſon leaves in great un- 
certainty, whether they muſt not abandon 
themſelves" to a deſpair of virtue and true 
happineſs. Whereas to theſe Revelation 
gives new life and ſtrength, by aſfuring 
them, that God will give bis Holy Spirit 
tro them uo aft him; and that tf they work 
out their oem ſalvation; he will work" in them 
to will and to do; and by giv ing inflances of 
the greateſt : fnners, ſuch as fornicaters,” 
idlateri, aduiterers, thieves,” extortioners, 
drunkards, and the like, wh: were | ſuſtofied 
in the name of the Lord Feſus, and ſamcti e by 
the Spirit of God. Some of the Philoſophers 
allowed men. to expect u affiftance from 
God, but told them, they muſt fetch virtue 
Vor- II. _ R RT IH 


4 Luke xi. 43. Pha. l. 1,3. 
21 Cor. vi. g. 10, 1. 
f The Stoics. See Cie. De Nat. Deo 1. 3. $ tl x 
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from tbemſelves; * others of them encouraged 
them to hope for it: but Revelation alone 
aſſures all, even thoſe, who though moſt 
' unworthy, yet moſt need it, of obtaining it; 

and therefore ſtrongly impels them to ſtrive 
fror liberty, perfection, and e 062 be- 
ing then certain of ſucceſs. 


125 * Se or. IX. The ae : d certain 
with which Revelation teaches the doctrine 
of a future righteous, univerſal. judgment, 
and final recompences, is alſo. a powerful 
means of rouſing and reclaiming. the v:cr- 
ous, and exciting and animating the ell- 
a ;ſpoſed. | Reaſon, had men attended to it, 
would have taught them to believe a future 
| Nate, and to regard it as a ſtate of retribu- 
tion; but where moſt improved, it left them 
in great uncertainty as to the nature and du- 
ration of this ſtate, and eſpecially as to the 
degree and continuanee of the bleſſedneſs and 
reward to be expected by perſons ſo imper- 
- feftly good, as the beſt of mortals. * Anci- 
ent and modern Philoſophers confeſs. they 
much want a guide here, and with for light 
from heaven to ſcatter the gloom of death; 
and what they wanted and wiſhed nar, Ke 
; velati on hath given to us. 


2 < » 8 
1 ks. 3 8 of, * . 4 
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How confuſed and doubtful the declara- 
tions of * Socrates in relation to the future 
_ which he believed | how clear, how 
mportant, how affecting, the diſcoveries of 

ths Gofpel R That we muſt all appear before 

_ the Judgment ſeat of Chriſt, that every one 
may receive the things done in his body, ac- 
| cording to that he hath done, whether it be 
good or bud. That the hour is coming in the 
_ which all that are in the graves ſhall hear the 

voice of the Son of God, and ſhall come forth 

they that have done good unto the reſurrection 
of life, and they that have done evil unto the 
reſurrection of damnation. —That God will 
render glory, hononr, and immortality, to 4 
patient * continuance in well-doing ; that then 
the ſpirits of the juſt made Perf, ſhall be 
clothed with bodies ſpiritual, glorious, incor- 
ruptible, and; immortal, and enter into life 
eternal; be companions of angels, be for 
ever with the Lord Jeſus, and behold his glo- 
ry,” and fee God, and be like him, in whoſe 
preſence 15 fulneſe of joy, and pleaſures for 
evermore. Whereas, * indignation and wrath, 
tribulation and anguiſh, will be rendered to 
man that hath done evil; that then the 

| fearets of all hearts ſhall be judged, and the 
wicked be puniſhed with everlaſting deſtructi- 
rn the Preſence of the Lord, being caſt 

Rr 
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into the lake of fire and briinftone , which 7s 
the ſerond death : and body and foul be der 
ed in bell, Who that is acquainted with, 
and believes theſe truths, can (ee any tempt- 
ation in vice, of want any farther encour- 
agement to aſpire to the nobleſt degrees of 
virtue and piety? Who but mult be fedfaft+, 
immoveuble, akoays abounding in the work of 


the Lord, knowing tat chats wn was _— 
b. be in vun tg 


"Seer: X. 1 will meption b one net 
more received from Revelution, and that is 
_ the procy/on it has made for præading the 
| knowledge of the great truths and hands of 
religion Apen all nations, and all ages; 
by * ſocieties every where, for pub- 
lickly reading and profeſſing in them the 
perfect ſcheme of Religion and Morality 
given by Revelation, and worſhipping God 
accoriling: to its inſtructions: and by ap- 
pointing a, Miniſtry in the Chriſtian church, 
whoſe great buſineſs throughout all 1 rs. 
ſhonld be to ſtudy, recommend, and in 
force the truths and duties of Religion and 
Morality in canfumctinn. The Philoſophers 
generally left Religion to the Prieſſa, | 
afraid to e them by medling with 
their corruptions; and thus the main body 
of mankind. were given. * to the pores of 


Sora 


1 


+ # e 1 ae Nat, e. 
- 7 1 Cor. xv. 58. 2 
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15 tdolatry and ſuperſtition; and Morality be- 
ing taught ſeparately from true Religion, 
wanted ſome of i its chief Part and moſt ef- 


5 fectual motives. 


Befides, what diſcoveries they wide as to 
true 3 were ſtudiouſſy confined to 
their ch, and only a few perſons of parts 
and leifure injoyed 1 the advantages of them; 
whereas the Goſpel * makerh wiſe the ſimple, 
being aud ern and read in every language, 

tans called by it to deres one day 

| 2 every week more intirely to the know- 
ledge 1 God, to the ſtudy of his will, 4 

acknowledgtnent and imitation of his 

neſs, and the preparing themſelves for a 
tate of perfect virtue 450 piety, and ever= 
during happineſs. And then, Chriſtian 
Miniſters are obliged by their office ta teach 


all without exception true piety and virtue, 


and excite and affift them in the practice; 


and to devote their time, their abilities and | 


improvements to the promoting theſe ; with- 
out paying any regard to eftabliſhed corrup- 
' trons, or Feng the favour; or fearing the 
_ dif leafure of the moft powerful corrupters; 
and ſo to 
worfhip, as 2 5 moſt cheriſh in all the 
fear and love of God, and the deſire and 
hope of a bleffed immortality, to be attain- 
ed by the greateſt e in true 


goodneſs. | 
Rr 3 How 


6 Pla. mL. 7 


perform the duties of publick 
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How much mankind: have. been obliged 
to Chriſtianity. for this proviſion, | may be 
eaſily determined, by comparing the know- 
ledge of Religion and Morality, attained by 
the generality of ſincere Chriſtians in Prote- 
ant countries, not only with that of the 
bulk of Heathen nations, but even of the 
Pbilyſopbers. For among the {ower ranks of 
people, you can ſcarce find a Det wha 
as any way attended to the inſtructions of 
the. Chriſtian Revelation and Miniſtry,. and 
to the inſtitutions of his Reigen, but 
thinks more worthily of the Being, Perfec- 
tions, and Providence of God, of the obli- 
gation of the great duties of Morality, and 
of the certainty of a future ſtate of re- 


tribution, than the generality 1908 of the 
Phil phers hed done. 55 


sxor. XI. 1 cannot better 3 this 
chapter, than with the teſtimony of a, ver 
karned man, beyond diſpute. 5 well 
acquainted with the religious and moral 
ſentiments of Cicero, the greateſt heathen 
Philoſopher, and a man who cannot be 
thought partial to Revelation in the prefer- 
_ ence which he gives to it above unaſſiſted 
Reaſon,and Philo Jo opby. 1 Dr, Middleton hav- 
ing obſerved, tha Ff the ſcheme of Morali- | 


d & F>o0:. ? 
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tc had ever been acquainted with, the ut- 
« moſt effort that human nature could 
© make towards attaining its proper end; 
and taken notice of ſome conſiderable defi- 
ciencies in it, he then adds this honourable 
and juſt teſtimony to the ne Arft . 
of Revelation w. 

e From this general view of Ciceros Re- 
&« ſigion, one cannot help obſerving, that 
« the moſt exalted ſtate of human Reaſon 
cc js ſo far from ſuperſeding the uſe, that it 
« demonſtrates the benefit of a more explicit. 
6 Revelation: for though the natural Law, 
ee in the perfection to which it was carried 
« by Cicero, might ſerve for a ſufficient 
ce guide to the few, ſuch as himſelf, of en- 
< larged minds, and happy diſpoſitions, 
« yet it had been ſo long depraved and adul- 
ce terated, by the prevailing errors and vices 
« of mankind, that it was not diſcoverable 
« even to thoſe few, without great pains 
« and.ſtudy, and could not produce in them 


« at laſt any thing more than a Hope, never a 


« full Perſuaſion; whilſt. the greateſt part 
4% of mankind, even of the virtuous and in- 
« quiſitive, lived without the knowledge of a 
« God, or the expectation of a futurity ; and 
« the multitude in every country was left 
«was. BY Wan of the a wor- 
1% wap". | : 


14 i W 


. 


* „ « When | 


_— 
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4 When we reflect on all this, we muſt 
. needs ſee abundant reaſon to be thankful 
to God, for the divine bgbt of bis Goſpel; 
« which has revealed at to babes, what © 
« at hidden from the wiſe ; and without the 
e pains of fearching, or danger. of miſta- 
&« king, has given us not only the Hope, but 
e the Aſſurance of happineſs; and made us 


< not only the er but the Heirs of 
20 ea 


7 


Conſult on the Subject of this Chapter. Th 


"7" "= Clat he's Evidences of Natural and Re- 

WA 89.8406 Religion. Prop. 5—11, 

+ Bp. Gebfor's ſecond Paſtoral Letter. 

5 Locke s Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity, 
yo. p. 254—90. 

| Bp. Leng's Sermons at Boyle s Lecture. 

een n 

5 — Turnbull s Philoſoph. Inquiry concerning 
the Doctrines od Miracles of Chriſt. 

— Chriſtianity neither 15 nor uſeleſs, 


'—— Chriſtian Philoſoph | 
* Groves Sermons. Vol. i. 2 & 
5 roof of a future State ts Werte el, 9. 


C. 9. 
cri the Lig he of the World. A Sermon 
on Jobn vii. 12. By T. Amory. 


1 The End of the Second Volume. 
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AGE gs. line 21. after ought add abt. p. 106. 1. ult; 

after good add at. p 120. |. 25. after but add when. 
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PRINCIPAL MaTTERS | 
Contained in the preceding SysTEM. 


N. B. The Letters denote the Volume, the Fi Figures 
tz wrt « B8 Pages. | 


A 


4. R AHA A, his being commanded to offer his 
10 Jaac ng violation of the Law of Nature, ii. 


dial, human, and Paſſions, the objects of Morality, 
i. 52, 132. Their ends conſidered, i. 241. Di- 
ſtinguiſhed into temporal and ſpiritual, ultimate and 
intermediate, i. 243, 244. Of thoſe which are good, 
evil, or indifferent, i. 250, 256. In what ſenſe 
men are the cauſes of others actions, i. 235. Every 
man is properly the ſole efficient gauſe of his own 
actions, i. 237. Deliberate and indeliberate actions 
conſidered, i, 251. When they are voluntary or 
involuntary, i. 157, 162, 165. Their external prin- 
Ciples explained, i. 220. The circumſtances which 
inhance the good or evil of them, i. 267. Gon'g 
influence in human actions conſidered, i i. 221. | 
Addi ſon, Mr. his excellent obſervations on | the love of 
our Country, ll, 331. . 


Admira- 


* * 
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i 1 Trdex' of the be Principal pts. 
Aurel primitive. paſſion, i, "219, Has a reſpe 
to the novelty; greatneſs, and excellency of objeQts, 
i. 322. Excites curiofity, and is of great uſe i in Phi- 
loſophy and Religion, i. 327 398. 
Adultery, unreaſonable and injurious, ii. 374, 480. 
Mir. Wollaſton's juſt account of its n and ag- 
gravated guilt, ii. 4817. 
ability, its nature deſcribed, ii, 299. The — 
N Humility, ibid. 
Afecttion a ſpecies of Pride, ii. 289. 30 
Hein, natural, repreſented, li. 349, | 
ictions deſigned to be 'conducive to gpg, i. 68. 
gency, free, the difficulty of reconciling God's preſci- 
ence with it removkd, i. 214. T be prime principle 
of moral agency is ſeated in the Will; i. 1, 196. 
Ambition, and the paſſion of — 75 deſcribed, i. . 3625 


- 


Anger, rules fo? the repulation of i it, i. 402. | 
Antoninus, the Roman Emperor, his noble ſentiment, 
that the World was the city of Gop, ii. 184. ac- 
knowledged divine Providence to be the ſource of all 
bis advantages for Virtue and Happineſs, ii. 293. 
Apoſtles, and the firſt Preachers of the Goſpel, eminent 
* their Piety and Virtue, ii. 605. 
ole, his notion of virtue examined, ii. 197,205. 
remarks on Lying, it. 420. His wrong ſenti- 
ments of Meekneſs and Forgiveneſs, ii. 597. 
Authority, the foundation of it confidered, ir. 74. 83 
286. The notions of Hobbes and Spinoza relating 
to it cenſored, = 75. Force and phyſical Power do 
not confer it, ji, 76. Divine not founded in mere 
Power, ii. 7 Wh See Gop. That of Parents; whence 
derived, ii. 93. See Parents, Beings deſtitute of 
Keaſen and Liberty not the proper ſubjects of it, ii. 
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contained in the preceding Syſtem. 
importance and uſefulneſs, ii. 544. A Principle in- 
tirely conſiſtent with the love of God, ii. 54). The 
influence and regulations of it in our werten of 
the vicious, ii. 55 . 
Bodily Pleaſures, not the proper happineſs of Man, il 
95. - dee Plenfare. . 
Brutus, bis GET as to Sell murcher cenſured, ü. 
rt Bp. his generous Jeckowtibn: in favour of To- 
ration and: ny of 1 r ii. 325. 5 


can, Dr, Beh. b. is account of a feropulous Cont 
Pg ane. examined, ii. 39. 
unn Law, its nature explained, 1 98. Ber Laboe 

1 his character and behaviour in the caſe of Self- 
murther examined and condemned, ii. 278. 

2 its excellent and amiable rae conſidered, ; 

418. I | 

Chaftiy, its nature eſeribed, ii. e Riiles to pre- 
ſerve it, ji. 322 >> a 

Chiluren, their duty to Parents e ad bees, N. 
493, 500. Their Education ſhould be well conduct 


ed, ii. 416, 495. They ought to be early = | 


with a love of truth, ii. 417. The wretched e 
of neglecting and miſmanaging their edueation _ 
| ſented, ii. 498. 


Chrift, his example, abſotutely 


- rity, ii. 322. The objections againſt it, on account 
of the ſublime purity of its morals, refuted, ii. 507. 
Cine his obfervations on the excellency of the Law of 


Natare, ii. 152. His Jentiments of infate princi- 7 


ples, ii. 22. 

Civil Law diſtinguiſhed Ingo general and ſpecial, ii. 98. 
See Law. 

Commerce and Traffick ſhould be cond ated agrecable to 
the rules of Equity, 
to this ſubject, _—_y = reſblved, ii. 406. 

Conſcience i is human Reaſon in relation to the moral ma- 


ture 48 actions, ii. 7· Regards bodily as well as | 


mental 


- 


3 a diſpenſation eminent 85 a ne pu- 


- Various caſes rebar 


| 


An Inder of the Principal Matters 


none actions, and practical principles, ii. 5, 10. 
Its office as a light, a witneſs, and a judge, ii. 11. 
The Will of God its only rule, ii. 12. Diſtinguiſhed 
into natural and enlightened, ii. 21, 22. Its qualities 
of right, erroneous, doubting and ſerupulous, diſtinct- 
ly ſhewn, ii. 24, 27, 39, 51. An erroneous Con- 
ſcience may lead to ſin, ii. 31. The acting contra- 
ry to its dictates ſinful, ii. 32, 33. In what ſenſe it 
is the internal and immediate rule of action, ii. 3. 
Its direction with regard to 22 indifferent, ii. ö. 
How far it may be affected by ſpeculative and practi- 
cal doubts, ii. 40. It ſhould be determined by the 
greateſt probabilities, ii. 46. In what ſenſe it may 
be conſidered either as naturally and morally good 
or evil, ii. 55, 57. How far it may be juſtly influ- 
enced by the commands or examples of others, ii. 11, 
14, 18, 48. Certain caſes of it reſolved, ii. 42. 
Directions for the right management of it, ii. 59. 
Conybeare, Dr. his judicious remarks on the diſtinction 
between the Light and Law of Nature, ii. 123. 
Conſtancy, wherein this virtue Sons and the excel- 
lency of it repreſented, ii. 214. 
Covetauſneſs, a reſtleſs and unbounded: Paſſion, ii. 311. 
Covenants, their nature and obligations deſcribed, ii, 
Country, the love of it an excellent virtue, ii. 530. 
Cudworth, Dr. his ſentiments on the original of Juſtice, 


ii. 334. | as 
Cond Si. Bp. his confutation of Hobbes's principles, 
and proofs of the Law of Nature, ii. 131, 132. His 
notion of divine authority examined, ii. 79. His 
remarks on the evidences and proofs of the Law of 
Nature, ii, 145, 159. His definition of Good exa- 
© mined and diſproved, i. 72. His opinion of the ori- 
ginal of Juſtice, ii. 339. £8 .f-olq 
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Defamation, the injuſtice of jt ſhewn, 1. 366. 1 0189 
Deiſts, their unfair methods in magnifying Reaſon, at 

the expence of divine Revelation, ii. 59. 


e — % . * \ : 
nent D elany, 


contained in the preceding em. 

Delany, Dr. his jqudicious refleCtions on the os 

neſs of Polygamy, ii. 476. 

| Dependence on God an eſſential duty of Piety, ii TH 57 5. 
Deſire of Truth and Happineſs interwoven in the — 

col our being, i. 922. 

Diſſenters, their caſe, as it relates to conformity, i ll 
52, .107, 112. 

Diftributtve Juſtice explained, in betete to Perſons 

and Characters ii. 459. Should be employed as an 

' encouragement to Virtue, ii. 461. Its influence in 
diſpenſing Honours and Rewards ; and proportioning 
Puniſhments to demerit, ii. 463, 465. Parents and 


| Magiſtrates are peculiarly concerned to regard it, ii. 


404. 
Diverſions, their lawfulneſs conſidered, ii. 324. 
Dodwell, Mr. his ſentiments on Self-murther examined, 


„ 
Dominion, the nature ey original of it confidered, f ii. 


87. 386. The opinion, that it is founded on Grace, 
utterly deſtructive of Juſtice, ü. 381. See Gu. - 


| ment. 
Doubts, focolative and; practical, their influence upon 
Conſcience ſhewn, ii. 40, 41. © 

Duelling, its original pointed out, ii, 281, Proved to 
be an unreaſonable practice, and an argument of a 
weak mind, ii. 282. 
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Enthuſs wy Fl reſult of a I imagination, i. 410. 


Epictetus, his excellent ſentiments on divias Providence, | 


ii. 580, 594. 
n his notion of the chief Good cenſured and ex- 
148 5 i. 107. 
Eguanimity deſcribed, and flaws to be the genuine effet 
of Magnanimity, ii. 271. 


E rrors, their nature repreſented, | li, 37. | Occalioned 


by involuntary Ignorance, ii. 30. - 

Errors of Fact more excuſable than thoſe: of 3 ii. TA 

Efteem. and Contempt, the nature af bann beer e- 
Se g i. en elke vt | ? RFC 
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Hithſulngſt obliges to fulfil our promiſes, ii. 426. 


@te, the true notion wy it explained, i. 17 
. and Love of our Enemies repretented. a and 
enforced, ii, 551. _ 
1 proved to be criminal and unlawful, it ii. 327, 
4 8 
Fortitude deſcribed, and hewn to be inſpired by 2 ſenſe 
of what is . and honourable, a, Nac 251. It is 
diſcovered in Rani pain and labour, ii. 264. 
Should be — — by Prudence, ii. 263. It quali- 
ies our fears of unavoidable evils, but doth not ex- 
Clude every kind of fear, ii. 261. Its extremes 
_ ſhould be carefully guarded againſt, ii. 266, 267., 
Friendſhip, its nature and excellency ſhewn, i. 54+ 
Future rewards of virtuous e in to a 0 Sor, 
i. 128, hp Aware a 


_ va 
16 


Gaftrell, By. his notions of the 12 of Links: exa- 
mined, ii. 89. 5 
God, his eſſential refiitude a. proof of the Law of Na- 
tute, ii. 147%. His Law the external and ultimate 
0 Rule of Acton, ii, 3. His Will the only Rule of 
8 li. 12. He is the chief — of. 
1. 9 The Author of all ſenſible Pleaſute, 
and the Object of the nobleſt Pleaſutes of the mind. 
., The wnjoyment of bim in u future ſtate the 
bigheſt Happineſs deſigned for Man, i. 0a. An 
1 had, and 3 with SY 
ation and ſupremꝭ point vf a happy Ti 
„Les! prime Law of Nature, ii, RY 
- worſkds him proved dur duty, ii. 4 
Our — to him for aſſiſtande, ii. 206. 
Gratitude and His * not founded 
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rontdined in the preceding Syſtem.- 
in meer Power, ii. 77. His — ther wickeil 
founded in Reaſon, 1i. 0. 
be, od, natural and moral, explained; i i. . wp: The 
 -hature. of objective and formal conſidered, -i, 2 
The ſupreme Good is Man's Happineſs, 8 
"a Happineſs, "The knowledge of it neceſſa 
virtuous life, i. 81. No creature can be the Schiek 
Good, i. 91. This doth not e in the pleaſures 
. ol ſet, or riches, or honour, i, 98, 102. The 
peculiar qualities of the chief Good delineated, i. 98. 
It is the ſame in all, and -pollible- to be obtained, 
| 0 WY © ©) 
deen the Original and Extent of it- ronfidered, 
515, 520, The Advantages reſulting from the 
— of it eſtabliſned in Great Britain, ii. 527. 
The miſchiefs of arbitrary Power N ii. 
Gratttade, f to God, a neceſſary part, of our Duty to 
bim, ii. 573. Confidered as the reſult of a natural 
. Paſſion, i, 404. 
Grew, Dr. his Opinion of poſitive Laws approved and 
confirmed, ii. 99. 
Gretins, his obſervations on Self-defence examined, ii. 
th. go 


* 
* * 
H 
* * 


Habits, evil, their nature and influence ſhewn, A 140. 
The method of curing them repreſented, i. 143. 
Hat ppineſs, its true nature explained, i. 62. Pleaſure 
neceſſary to the conſtitution of it, ibid. The deſire 
gef, it natüral and inextinguiſhable, i. 70. Freedom 
from pain, eſſential to it, i. 71. Is the End of Mo- 
rality, and the ſupreme Good of Man, i i. 37» 77, 84. 
"= methods by which it may be obtained, i. 117, 
— cam Afflietions are rendfene. to: it 
"bx 1 | 1 
3 a 8 Paſſion, deſcribed, bi 3345 359. 
Heart, the corruption of it, and violent inclinations, 
divert men from the e nb true ee i. yon, 
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An Index af the Principal a | 


Huathem acknowledged 'the Law of Nature to be di- 
vine, ii. 153. The future Rewards ins _— 
Heathens owidg te a Saviour, i. 188. TY 

Hhbbes, his notion of tha Nature and Original e. 

.» Fige refuted, fi. 334, 335. His opinion of the fate 

of human Nature-oxamined and cenſured, ii. 2: 

Hite, the nature of this-Paſſion deferibed, i. 379. 

Herrar a Paſhon, the original of ſuperſtition, 1. ny 

Arni. wherein jt conſiſta, ii. 291; Miſtaben no- 

tions of it expoſed, ii, 288, -Jt ee nn by 

knowing ourſelves, ij. 300. 71 


+ Hypocriſy and oyer-franknels, the extremes gr finceri 
3 li. * IN | 
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Ilan, their ſcheme of f Morality corrupt and bene. 

dus, li. 31, 44. 

* Jemorance, vinelble-and invineible, Hf. 255 20 64. 

= forg agination, the Pleafures of it deſcribed; i. 954, SS 

| he Strength and Influence of it conſidered} i. 410. 

3 N lacan not the immediate Rule of Action, J. he 
Sueh inelinations às are purely natural have no me 
Goodneſs, i. 137. 

Injury, wherein it is diſtinguiſhed from Injuſtice, ii. 
$49. Various kinds of Injuries enumerated, ii. 350. 

emarks on ſuch as affect the Reputation of others, 

ii. 366. Conſiderations proper to reſtrain Men from 
3 ij. 372. juries which afftét the Relations, 
1 1 Wanne of — u. 37S 


Irs of others ſhould: inforce-their Doctrines by 
| their Examples, He} 604. SS; 77-60 een 
KHitemperanze, its pernicious EffeQe deſcribed,” FE 303. 
Nee Delig hu, the e of this — 2 
96, 399. 2 E em 35 tl 
Er las, 1 which reſpects the Follics and uu 
. fortunes of others, i. 308. nose © Aw 
Fuſftice, a prevailing; dilpoſition de bender 26:ald wel 


.© ques, il. 332. Meſpects the Porſons und Rights of 
others, and preſerves them, ii. 329, 1343 Is agree- 
eceſſary to the 


ſupport 


_ to the Will of Gop, | ji. 335. 


gaben 4 . 


ſupport and welfare of Society, ii. 337, 340. Should 


be regulated by Self-loys, ii. 340, 341. Diſtin- 


guiſhed into univerſal, 3 negative, and po- 


ſitive. 
u ee a 8 to Truth, Fidelity; Ys 


Rule is 10 bieter 368 lity, ii. 401. 
Fuftice, as ys HEM St aeg Favours and inflit- 
A1 Fonamgnty, ii. 463. See . 3 
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| Kinks Aby. his berge of human Libere examined 


and diſproved, i. 2 


Low N ibis of i it pct 0 93. 


pofſibilities not the ſubject M Wits ü. 6 
aw of Nations an *F ji. 155 Law of 


ture explained and proved, ii. 117. See Nature. _ f 
Laus ought to be Fl HK promulged, ii. 64. 


was, © 


: , Romar method of doing this applauded, ti. 59 The 


method uſed in England de cribed, ii. 66. The 
Qions of Laws conſidered, 42 5 108 105. 

ules for interpreting Laws ſug ggeſted ii. 
Liberty; human, the Hare it. Gift cake, 
1. 173, 182, 1955 e from the Perfections of 


_ Gopy i. 184. om our .awn Conf cience, . 
ian human Liberty an- 


Life, ce Fl ue of it, conſiſts not in Riches, | 


* * 4 | s againlt 


kale, Mr. his 77 1. on the Freedom "of #44 Win 


 colyidered, ii. 519. 
* to "prtehat cf qur duty, ii. 571. W 
Sing, the immorality of it proved from its ach a vio- 
lation of Juſtice and Truth, ii. 412,413; __u 


* Honqurs, or preſent Enjoyments, i. 98, 11 


i. 197- Aa account. of Riten Power 
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119 Reſtitutic The Meaſures and Regu- 
ons of jt Jer 5 il 399». 400. Its genuine 
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Divine and Human, Civil and Cain, | ii. 155 
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5 ; . 1 1 Kan Ka n od 
| 3 their Pe in Matters of Conſcience and 
© Religion, ii. 13, 15, 107, 112, 524. 2 
aftairs bounded and adjuſted, ii. $21, 522 Their 
Right to inflict Puniſhments arifes from Self. defence, 
ii. 465. Should diſpenſe Honours and Rewards ac- 
cCording to Juſtice, ii. 463. 
Magnanimity reſults from Fortitude and Temperance, 
11, 268. 
Man not his own chief Good or Happineſs, i. 78, 84. 
ii, 528. Naturally ſeeks F. riendſhip and Society, i. 
89. His Right to the ſervices and lives of brute 
Animals conſidered, ii. 387. Formed for the Love 
and Practice of Religion, ii. 
Marriage, the Foundation and Beiign of this relation 
_ conſidered, ii. 321, 57 1. A dictate of the Law of 
Nature, f ii. 472. The duties ariſing from it explain- 
ed and inculcated, ii, 483. The baſeneſs of con- 
- traQting it for mercenary purpoſes ſhewn, ii. 485. 
Inceſtuous Marriages unlawful, ii. 487. 
| Maſters and Servants, their mutual Relation and Duties 
li. 509, 510. 
Meditation, the uſefulneſs. of it in the atta inment of 
Piety, ii. 566. 
Meefneſs, the nature and amiable qualities of it repre- 
ſented, ii; 280. 

Middleton, Dr. Conyers, his obfirvitions" on the great 
Excellency of divine Revelation, ii. 615. 

Mali it certainty and importance, i. 2, 26. The ſtudy 
of it peculiarly proper for Gentlemen and Divines, i. 
6—9. Greatly Improved by. divine Revelation, 1. 

12, 13. f. 558. dee Revelation, © The foundation 

ol it Jaid in the Nature and Relation of God and 

Man, i. 27. Supported by the belief of a ſupreme 

Being, i. 56. Its Plainneſs and Evidence conſidered, 


I, 23, 45. Its diſtinguiſhing Excellen y an eta 
nefs 1 . IIb: I 155 r #? wont" by 3 
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. the Thi of, ated, it 96. 
Nature, the Law ob, aplained and proved, ii. 1 119% 
124. Is the Will of Gop relating to human. actions, 
grounded in the differences of things, ii. 122. Di- 
ſtinguiſhed into primary and ſecondary, ii. 117, 119. 
The proof of it from the ſtate of human Nature con- 
- fidered,'ii. 127, 140. Acknowledged by Promiſes 
and Contracts, ii. 144. Its Qualities deſcribed, viz. 
eternal, neceſſary, univerſal, and immutable, ii. 166, 
1571, 185, 187. 8 veral objeRtions' againſt theſe Proofs 
. anſwered, ii. 174, 175. The evil Cuſtoms in fa- 
vage Nations ſhewn to be no Evidence to the con- 
trary, ii. 177. The ſanctions of it deſcribed, ii. 
0887 i ſcheme of the 98 1 oQ roy deli 
en ii. ON" 
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OB pation, PRs * erde notion of i it eee ii. 66. 
Fflential to the Idea of Law, ii. 67. Derived from 
the Will of a ſuperior, i i. 7 3. "Proved to be retional- 
'and authoritative, ibid, 

Original We, its Oe conſidered, 1 1.232. 
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3 chtir Duty Jeſeribed, ii. i 492, 408. The 
obligation of it proved from the G Gates of natural 
Conſcience, ii. 151. Should make -Juftice the rule of 
their conduct in beſtowing favours o theirchildren, ii, 
464. The foundation and extent of their Authority, 
ji 83, 501, 504. Their exereiſe of it Thould ** te 
gulated by the Law of God, ii. 507 RL 

Puſſuns, their? nature, objects, and  andatiori,” repre 

- ſented, i. 296." Are originally in human Nature, i. 

284, 304. Their uſefulneſs in reſpect 10 Knowledge, 

-2V jeruey'; and Happineſs, i. 291, 2977 Are the for 'rees 
of P „Haintiag, and: Muſick, . 287. Their 
Lufluence r Fon n DAG 
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Ar Index of the Pricipe: Movers 


Poſſum: ons, the mixed, and i improper, diſtinctiy repreſent» 
ed, i, 362, 388, The primitive Paffions deſcribed, 

i. 319. Rules for the Government of them, f i. og; 
307. | 840 10 HE, 18 11 oil 

Patient, ifs. uſefulneſs undet: Afﬀfitions,. fi. by Gale «Di. 
rections to attain it, li. 233 

Paripatetics, they —_— of the e Grod en 


TS | 15. 1 
Nabe eee in Injeftich, 4 Bart, 


Ph fuck Prodetertnination, inconviteny ich human Li 


berty, qc 
Piay, its A e and tene ii. 562. Inphies 
a fltm belief of the Being, Perſectionsz 1 Provi- 
dence of God, li. 558. Regards God as the | 
moſt excellent and amiable of all Beings, ii. 0 570. 
Proper methods for obtaining and expreſſing it ſug- 
1 ik. 366, 36. It obliges to univerſal Virtue, 
ii. 584. Superſtition a great hindrariveto. it, . $64, 
Plato, his opinion, that Virtue is a diyine Gift, ii. 203. 
Political Feier explained, (Hi. 5 20. 
Prayer, its foundation and reaſonableneſs, ii. 8 Of 
"great uſe i in governing our Paſſioris, 1; 316 is 
Prodigality, a criminal abuſe'of Riches, ii. 16. 
Promiſes, are either abſolute. on conditional;/ ii. . 
The circumſtances which render them 9 ii. 435. 
The obligation of thoſe which are cunſir med by oaths, 
ii. 442. Certain Rules to be obſerved i in relation ta 
them, ii. 432. 


Property, its original, aud the ways by which it is ac- 


Me: ii. 390, 393 arm in F cham 21m 
CONL! E + 1 n 
1 0 — 5 the proofs of it kepreſentad, 1. 37. 
Ibs doftrine, of a moral and particuhr Providence 
1. proved from Revelation, il, 304, The Hea- 
* then hiloſophers. Wighs fiviced 18 their: ſentiments 
ſy Virtue, wipecliog iba end end means 
C's cg a E in q 
f of of mor Actions, ii. 22, 222. agr. the know- 
ledge of perſonal characters and acrions, and their 
55 ii, 225, .. Conſultation, and diſcern 125 ne- 
. Felfary ingredients. in itz ii. 21. Its di Ctions, 
and Vee in l eudibigs, ö. 288. 
a | Cunning | 


* 


cant aived in the prtceding em. 
| Cunning and ſolly oppoſed to it, ii. , 239+ May de 
acquired by obſervation and ſobriety, 1i. 232, 241. 
Tue examples of others of great uſe to this end, ibid. 
Public Good ſhewn to be the end 155 e nh civil 
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Rec on, cnt) as the Flinciste a Rule of Hulban 
ctions, i. 1479—49. It enables Men to fix right 
Principles, and frame juft Deductions, i. 153. De- 
ſigned to guide and controul the Senſes, i. $08. hog 
Relative Dutiis proved and explaibed, ii, 498. 
Rifervation, mental, fhewn to be a criminal vali 
of Truth, ii. 412. 
Rofefhance, in what caſes it is juſtifiable, ii. 323. 908 
Re ſtinution, the obligation of it proved, ii. 440. A 
neceſſary ingredient of true Repentance, ii. 450. 
; Perfons-to whom it is due, ii. 434. Illuſtrated 
in ſome Caſes. which affect the ere and Repyta 
tion of others, ii. 453. 
Kuen, Divim, interpreted. by right Reaſon, the 
_ ukimate appeal in matters of Morahty, i. 13. Its 
great excellency and advantages repr ated, ii. $93» 
Fog. I furniſhes 2 perfect draught of perſopat and 
ſocial Duties, ii. 597, 599. Inforces Morality by 
undoubted Auchoritey and iperuliar Motives, ii. 607; 
603 Its peculiar Doctrines highly zeaſonable, xg. 
ab to the general. State and Capacity of, Mats 
kind, and | of extenſive influence for inſtructing and 
Leong them, ii, 602, 612. Inforeed by, theenh 
\ .defice of Prophecy and. Miracke, ii. 604. Amex- 
ceollent Means to promote Virtue and Holineſdy ii. 
610. Aﬀords "oy excellent examples of true Vir- 
tue and Piety, and one abſolutely perfect, ij. 605. 
Exkibits the Promiſe of Forgiveneſs of Sins, and di- 


vine Afiftancez ii bog. Teaches a particular Pro- 


vidence, and a Lieder tat univerſal Judgment with 
cleatneſs and certainty, ii, 610. The influencꝭ 
of this Doctrine to reclaim the World and promote 
 Righteoufhefs, . Hath made etellent Froviſion ſot 
ſpreading ehe Knowledge of: Religion, i. 6 2. 
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A Index of the Principal Matters | 
"Revenge an argument of a weak and ite; mind, it, 


280. 
Reverencs of God a neceſſary ingredient of a religious 
+ Temper, ii. 568. > 34g 


Rewards of a future State owing to A — ii. 128. 
Of virtuous Heathens different in kind and degree 
from thoſe injoyed by gòod Chriſtians, i. 129. The 
expectation 1 e . with true N 
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Scandal, "the proper \Notion of it Beuel 11 ii. 18. 

Selden, Mr. his ſentiments on the Law of Naur ge 

Sel 1 -Deceit. See Sincerity. 5 | 

1 if- Defence againſt Injuries, in what caſes conſiſtent 
with Juſtice, ii. 35356. en, ee Caſes on 

this ſubject reſolved, ii. 362. 

Self- Loue, how far a Rule of Juſtice, ii. 340. Tts pro- 
per influence and conſiſtency with eee pd 
Gratitude ſhewn, ii. 343. 

Sel If Murther, the reſult of A e ji. 274. 15 
inconſiſtency with a juſt dependence upon God, ii. 
275. Allowed by the Heathen Philoſophers, ii. 276, 

9805 Many Examgles of it n the Amon ii. 

3 the caſe of it, in | reſpect to Slaves and Cap- 
tives conſidered, li, 51. 811950 c 

Sbanie, the influence of this Paſſion. explained, ii. 

i t bins 

Sineerit an excellent Virtue: and; of great importance 

in Religion, ii, 243, 245. The foundation of all 

..; Morality, i. 30. It gives reality to Virtue, i ü. 244. 

„ reſpe& it hath to Perſans and Things, ii 245. 

I oppaſed to Self-Deceit, ii. 249. Implies a love of 

Truth, and is à ſecurity againſt dangerous Errors, ii. 

250. Is not deſtroyed by a regard = future Reyards 
and Punifhments, ii. 2465. ba 

5 e . a | proper expre on of Humility, ii. 
2 3. 2 A Lid 84 0] QA $5 445k 4 449 to 

gare, regulates as affections tawargs Pleaſures,” ii. 

5 yo: Its influence in batt Sal Fee ilid. 


ien 112 How 


> 


contained in. the pre 8 ng Syſtem, 
How it ſhould be expreſſed by our appearance, and 
or of our purſuits and converſation, ii. 0 
1 his directions to attain Sincerity, ii. 25 "8 
Stoies, their notion of the chief Good ſhewn to 
- groundlefs,; i, 112. Their Doctrine, that all actions 
are equally good or evil, refuted, i. 262, 264. Their 
. ſentiments concerning, the Paffions conſidered, i. = 
306. Their miſtakes in relation to Virtue and! 
Vidence, ii. 596. 
Subjects, 20 guty to their CLLR explained, ii, 
. 
Succeſſian by Teſtament, in what caſes it is, the Hause 
of Property, ii. 396. 
Superſtition deſtruQtiye of true Piety, i i, 596. 
Synge, Abp. his judicious Reflections on the beta 
Nature of Lying, ii. 418. 
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Taylor, Bp. his Fabia of the Right and Law of 
Nature examined, ii. 170. His judicious RefleQi- 
ons on the iniquity, of mental Reſervation, ii. 41 3. 
Temperance, united With Patience, comprebends, ac- 
cording to tbe ancient Philoſophers, the chief duties 
. of Morality, ii. 301. Hath reſpect to the whole 
Nature of Man, ii. 302. Forbids all unlawful plea- 


ſures and exceſs in things lawful, ii. 305. Its influ- 


ence in directing the deſire and injoyment of Riches, 
ii. 308. It bridles the appetite for bodily and ſenſu: 
al pleaſure, ii. 316. The great excellency and ad- 
vantages of it with regard to the Mind and Body, ii. 
318, 320. Ses Sobryetys-... 
| Temple, Sir Vi tag his 4eriptio of heroic Virtue, 
ii. 203. 
Tillotſon, Abp. his direktion for attaining Sincerity, ii. 
25 
7 . and Liberty of Conſcience aſſerted and main- 
tained, ii. 525. 
Truth, the nature and diſtinctions of this Virtue exem- 
plified, ii, 409. The injuſtice of n it proved, 
te 413. 
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nice, Af mib eſetibes wr: © 115. #99219 al can 
0 4 confortnity to Rea in, and Teated in is win, 
ii. 200, 205. - * explained, i. 37, 43. 
198. Is ſteady, uniform, and connected, 7 
20%, 210. The e Jetbyiim, and neceſſury to 
Happineſs, ii. 208, 209. Acquired” by | pains/ and 
exerciſe, ii. 211, Not owi 7 chiefly to the feat of 
puniſhment, ii. 215. Phe Virtue or Vice r 
ſame action incommunicable, i. 
Unfaithfuluſs,” oy its criminals nature ren 
Conſiſts, li. 438, 44 


s its nue p. proved it, Ce by 
Watchfulnef neceſſry to the regulation of the Paſſions, 
Wars nd, Dr. his cenſure of Meathen Virtues remark« 


ed, 1. 2 
Will, its fas it and acts bpulneb, i. 158, 1615 Ito 
173 5 conſtitutes the Morality or ür Ache, i. 
See Human Liberty. a 
Willing Mr, his excellent Reniaks c on the zgpravated 
A of eee. ii. * 5 "—_—_— 
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PROVERBS: vel, rale, , Vol. beg 
xxvi. 4, 5 226 xxii. 43. i 
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ISA AB N n. 19. i J 
viii. 10. ii r 593 
JEREMIAH v. 28. ii 611 
xxiii. 24. ii 593 0xiii. 8. ii 444 
DANIEL i. I, 3. 1 129 
iii. ii 424 xv. 13, 21, 1 260 
MICA pp xvi. 2. 4 
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MATTHEW F ACTS : G 
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